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PREFACE 

Learning  to  use  one's  native  language  correctly  and 
effectively  is  not  an  easy  task.  In  the  following  pages  no 
attempt  is  made  to  make  it  seem  easy.  Instead,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  its  difficulty — upon  the  necessity  for 
thorough  preparation,  thoughtful  composition,  and  pains- 
taking revision  in  all  written  work.  Good  writing  is  pre- 
sented as  a  natural  result  of  correct  and  accurate  thinking. 
Consequently,  stress  is  laid  upon  pre-vision. 

Composition  is  presented  to  the  student  as  a  series  of 
language  problems  that  every  successful  man  or  woman 
must  meet  and  solve.  The  discussion  of  theory,  the 
problems,  and  the  exercises  are  built  around  normal  life- 
situations,  w^hich  the  students  will  recognize  as  not  im- 
probable in  their  own  immediate  future.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  do  all  the  thinking  for  the  student.  It  is  expected 
that  class  discussion  and  individual  study  will  supplement 
the  text. 

With  the  exception  of  the  selections  in  Chapters  XVI 
and  XVII,  the  illustrative  material  is  kept  consistently 
within  the  everyday  language  of  the  learner,  even  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  somewhat  colloquial  to  the  teacher.  This 
has  been  done  because  too  wide  a  divergence  between 
usage  and  models  is  sure  to  result  in  a  fatal  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  learner.  People  are  willing  to  mend  their 
own  language  a  bit  here  and  there  and  now  and  then,  but 
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viii  PREFACE 

they  are  usually  opposed  to  adopting  noticeably  new 
modes  of  expression.  However,  no  compromise  has  been 
made  with  bad  grammar,  cheap  slang,  or  general  looseness 
of  expression. 

Throughout  the  book,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  the  student  see  that  he  should  learn  good  English 
from  everybody  and  everything  that  can  teach  it  to  him. 
The  laboratory  material  of  every  constructive  English 
course  should  be  all  the  good  English  that  the  student 
comes  in  contact  with.  The  teacher  should  recognize  that 
laboratory  work  in  English  is  constantly  going  on  and 
that,  unless  it  is  recognized  and  in  a  measure  controlled, 
it  may  be  detrimental. 

H.  W.  Davis. 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
January,  1925 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
COMPOSITION 


To  the  Student 

The  best  way  to  make  progress  in  composition  is  to 
recognize  all  good  talkers  and  writers  as  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish. There  is  hardly  a  book,  magazine,  circular,  or  bilh 
board  but  can  teach  the  average  man  or  woman  much 
about  effective  writing.  With  only  a  little  attention  and 
effort  on  your  part,  the  whole  world  of  written  material 
can  readily  be  turned  into  an  experimental  laboratory  for 
your  particular  problems. 

It  is  most  important  that  you  recognize  that  good 
English  is  not  a  thing  to  be  studied  and  practised  an  hour 
or  so  each  day,  any  more  than  good  behavior  is.  Study 
composition  wherever  and  whenever  you  can,  and  you 
will  find  that  your  progress  in  writing  and  speaking  will  be 
pleasant,  rapid,  and  satisfactory.  The  studies  in  this 
book  are  intended  to  guide  and  stimulate  your  progress. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT  IN  ENGLISH 

CHAPTER  I 

FIRST    CONSIDERATIONS   IN    ENGLISI^ 
COMPOSITION 

What  English  composition  includes. — Composition  in- 
cludes all  kinds  of  speaking  and  writing — all  attempts  to 
carry  ideas  and  thoughts  from  one  mind  to  other  minds 
by  means  of  words.  Conversation  is  composition,  for  its 
purpose  is  the  exchange  of  thought.  Letter  T\Titing  and 
book  writing  are  composition,  for  their  purpose  is  the 
transfer  of  thought  from  the  mind  of  the  wTiter  to  the 
minds  of  the  readers.  Composition  is  the  process  of  think- 
ing plus  the  expressing  of  thought  in  oral  or  wTitten 
language. 

1 .  State  in  your  own  words  what  composition  includes. 
Examine  a  book,  a  magazine,  and  a  newspaper  before  mak- 
ing your  statement.  Give  five  examples  of  composition 
forms  to  illustrate  your  meaning. 

The  most  important  kinds  of  composition.^ — Eor  most 
of  us,  conversation,  explaining,  and  letter  ^Titing  are 
the  most  important  kinds  of  composition.  Our  success 
is  determined  largely  by  our  ability  to  make  thoughts 
clear.  Skill  in  conversation  and  explanation,  especially 
in  giving  directions,  is  of  pronounced  advantage  to  all  who 
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enter  business.  Such  powers  are  especially  needed  ty 
the  manager  or  leader,  the  salesman,  the  foreman,  the 
merchant,  the  farmer — indeed,  by  everyone  who  directs 
the  work  of  others. 

2.  List  the  kinds  of  composition  each  of  the  following 
has  most  use  for:  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  salesman, 
the  minister,  the  teacher,  the  politician,  the  student,  the 
advertiser,  the  clerk,  the  stenographer,  the  housewife. 

Spoken  composition. — Skill  in  conversation  and  in  ex- 
planation gives  power  to  direct  the  work  of  others  and 
to  influence  their  decisions.  Everyone  of  us  respects  the 
man  who  can  express  his  ideas  in  clear,  concise,  and  forcible 
sentences.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  him  and  to  follow 
him.  None  of  us  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  ability  or  of 
the  learning  of  a  man  who  makes  errors  in  grammar  or  who 
jumbles  his  thoughts  so  that  we  can  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  them. 

A  good  command  of  spoken  English  is  necessary  in 
business,  in  society,  in  school,  and  in  political  life.  There 
is  nothing  else  that  will  take  its  place.  Consequently,  it 
seems  strange  that  our  conversational  English,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  is  usually  the  most  neglected 
of  all.  But  bad  habits  of  speech,  inexactness  in  the  use  of 
words,  and  the  careless  formation  of  sentences  mark  our 
daily  speech. 

The  reason  for  this  is  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  we 
depend,  in  speaking,  largely  upon  changes  in  voice,  gesture, 
and  expression  to  help  convey  our  ideas.  Because  we  de- 
pend upon  these  things,  we  neglect  to  make  our  English 
accurate.  In  the  second  place,  we  fail  to  think  exactly 
and  to  express  exactly  what  we  think.     It  seems  easier 
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simply  to  string  out  our  thoughts  in  a  row  and  to  trust 
that  those  who  hear  will  put  them  together  properly. 

In  the  third  place,  our  daily  speech  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  habit.  We  pick  up  our  habits  from  those  about 
us.  Most  of  those  about  us  take  little  care  to  speak  con- 
cisely. Consequently,  we  grow  mentally  lazy  and  content 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  other  people  are  as  care- 
less as  we  are  and  that  our  efforts  to  be  exact  do  not  pay. 
A  few  years  of  life  in  the  world  outside  of  school  will,  how- 
ever, soon  convince  us  that  such  efforts  "pay  big." 

3.  In  what  ways  are  powers  of  conversation  and  ex- 
planation valuable  to  the  merchant?  the  farmer.^  the  sales- 
man? the  foreman?  the  doctor?  the  lawyer?  the  engineer? 
the  clergyman? 

4.  In  one  column,  list  ten  common  errors  in  grammar 
that  you  hear  in  the  conversation  of  your  schoolmates. 
Write  down  in  a  parallel  column  the  correct  expres- 
sion for  each  of  these  errors.  Check  with  a  star  any  of 
the  errors  you  yourself  commonly  make.  Guard  your 
conversation  carefully  to  keep  it  clear  from  these  particular 
errors.  Concentrate  on  one  or  two  particular  errors  each 
week. 

5.  Let  a  committee  from  the  class  tabulate  all  the 
errors  hsted  by  the  members  of  the  class,  carefully  counting 
the  number  of  times  each  error  occurs.  Select  the  ten  or 
twelve  that  appear  most  frequently  and  make  a  blackboard 
list  for  the  attention  and  practice  of  the  whole  school. 

6.  Why  do  we  use  English  carelessly?  Write  out  all 
the  reasons  you  can  think  of. 

Putting  thoughts  into  words. — The  first  thing  that  we 
must  do  in  learning  to  use  our  language  effectively  is  to 
realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  thoughts  into  words  so  that 
others,  hearing  the  words,  will  reproduce  in  their  own 
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minds  the  thoughts  we  wish  to  express.  The  commonest 
word,  such  as  home,  calls  to  the  minds  of  different  individ- 
uals widely  different  images.  To  one,  it  means  a  palace; 
to  another,  a  hovel;  to  another,  a  city  apartment;  to  still 
another,  a  vine-covered  cottage  in  a  small  village.  Home 
may  call  to  mind  a  place  of  comfort  and  rest,  or  of  strife 
and  bickering.  The  expression,  a  good  time,  does  not  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing  to  any  two  people.  Any  sentence 
may,  unless  it  is  carefully  formed,  mean  something  entirely 
different  from  what  it  is  intended  to  mean. 

7.  Write  a  paragraph  of  150  words  telling  of  a  good 
time  you  had  recently  at  a  party  or  on  a  picnic  or  hike. 
Do  not  mention  the  fact  that  you  had  a  good  time,  but 
make  your  readers  (the  members  of  your  class)  hiow  that 
you  had  it. 

Considering  the  hearer. — We  must  also  remember  that 
what  we  tell  or  explain  usually  has  been  thought  over  in 
our  minds  many  times.  But  it  is  probably  entirely  new 
to  the  hearer.  He  must  understand  it  all  in  a  very  few 
seconds.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  someone  to  try  to 
explain  in  a  few  minutes  some  belief  or  conviction  or  some 
operation  or  process  that  he,  himself,  has  been  five  months, 
or  maybe  five  years,  in  thoroughly  appreciating. 

Putting  thoughts  into  words  is  a  real  task.  Sound 
thinking,  language  skill,  and  extreme  care  are  needed  to 
insure  success. 

8.  Tell  the  class  of  a  recent  occasion  on  which  someone 
tried  to  explain  something  to  you  that  you  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  understanding.  Be  sure  that  you  make  the  class 
understand  the  situation  from  both  your  and  your  "ex- 
plainer's" standpoints. 
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Faults  apparent  in  writing. — Few  of  us  notice  the  care- 
less way  in  which  we  use  our  language  and  form  our  sen- 
tences until  we  try  to  express  our  thoughts  in  writing.  On 
paper,  our  faults  of  expression  become  noticeable.  We 
easily  see  that  we  have  not  written  exactly  what  we  in- 
tended. When  we  look  over  what  we  have  written,  we 
may  see  that  "we  didn't  mean  it  just  that  way." 

This  is  the  reason  that  the  average  person  dislikes  to 
write.  His  carelessness  in  the  formation  of  sentences  and 
his  lack  of  exactness,  both  of  which  come  from  the  habits 
of  everyday  speech,  make  \\Titing,  in  which  exactness  is 
essential,  an  irksome  task.  The  average  man  prefers  to 
talk  over  a  subject  instead  of  writing  down  his  views  and 
mailing  them.  This  is  a  confession  that  he  hesitates  to 
rely  solely  upon  his  power  of  language  to  express  his  views. 
He  prefers  to  be  near  you  so  that  he  can  repeat,  contradict 
himself,  use  gestures,  diagrams,  e^^es,  and  hands  until  he 
has  in  some  way  or  other  got  his  thoughts  into  your  mind. 

Advantages  of  writing. — For  this  reason,  writing  is  a 
most  excellent  exercise  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  strengthen 
his  command  of  language.  Writing  your  thoughts  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  weigh  and  consider  your  words,  an 
opportunity  that  seldom  comes  to  one  whose  use  of  English 
is  limited  to  everyday  informal  speech  in  business,  social, 
and  home  life.  When  you  feel  that  the  words  you  are  using 
are  going  to  form  a  permanent  record  of  your  thoughts,  and 
when  you  consider  that  those  words  alone  must  make  clear 
to  all  who  read  them  just  what  you  believe,  you  are  sure 
to  take  more  care  in  their  choice  and  arrangement. 

9.  Give  an  oral  review  of  the  work  you  did  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Make  your  talk  brief,  but  clear  and  com- 
plete. 
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10.  Write  out  the  same  review,  taking  especial  care  to 
plan  so  that  the  reader  can  readily  get  a  clear  idea  of  what 
your  studies  were  and  how  you  succeeded  in  them. 

11.  Explain  orally  to  the  class  and  the  teacher  what 
benefits  you  have  derived  from  writing  the  explanation. 
List  the  benefits  and  indicate  which  ones  are  important. 

Need  of  exactness. — There  is  a  great  need  for  exactness 
in  oral  and  written  English.  One  of  the  first  criticisms  of 
the  college  men  at  reserve  officers'  training  camps  during 
the  World  War  w^as  that  they  could  not  speak  distinctly 
and  could  not  eflPectively  put  their  thoughts  into  words. 
Ability  to  speak  w^ell  and  to  write  well  should  be  more  often 
thought  of,  for  many  costly  misunderstandings  occur  sim- 
ply because  people  fail  to  say  exactly  what  they  mean. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  the  other  sciences  are  exact  studies,  but  that 
English  may  be  studied  and  fairly  good  English  acquired 
in  an  easy-going,  slip-shod  style.  This  belief  is  a  great 
handicap  for  the  person  who  wants  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  speak  and  write  exactly  what  he  thinks.  The  acqui- 
sition of  this  ability  requires  the  soundest  thinking  and 
the  utmost  watchfulness.  It  means  the  breaking  up  of 
bad  habits  of  speech  and  the  substitution  of  habits  of 
exactness  and  care. 

12.  Study  the  conversation  of  your  classmates  for  ex- 
amples of  inexactness  in  stating  thoughts.  Take  two 
of  the  examples  and  make  a  talk  to  the  class^  about  them. 
Tell  how  to  correct  the  errors. 

Advantages  of  exactness. — The  advantages  of  being 
able  to  speak  and  to  WTite  with  exactness  are,  however, 
worth  much  more  than  the  effort  necessary  to  acquire 
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exactness.  The  man  who  can  think  straight  and  say 
exactly  what  he  thinks  is  in  demand.  He  is  wanted  in  the 
shops,  in  the  offices  of  big  corporations,  and  on  the  big 
farms.  Good  salesmen,  good  foremen,  good  business 
executives,  and  good  master  workmen  must  have  such 
abihty,  as  well  as  good  teachers,  preachers,  lawyers,  and 
community  leaders.  Now  that  so  much  of  the  world's 
business  is  done  by  mail,  practically  every  man  who  goes 
into  business  of  any  sort  must  know  how  to  use  English 
skillfully  in  letters. 

Analyzing  the  reader's  mind. — No  wTitten  or  spoken 
sentence  is  effective  if  it  fails  to  reproduce  in  the  minds 
of  readers  and  hearers  the  thought  that  the  wTiter  or 
speaker  intended  it  should  reproduce.  If  I  \^Tite  to  you, 
I  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  effect  my  sentences  are 
having  upon  your  thinking.  If  you  write  to  me,  you 
should  be  concerned  about  what  I  shall  think  and  how  I 
shall  think  when  I  read  your  words.  It  is  the  business  of 
every  speaker  or  ^Titer  to  keep  himself  hearer-minded  or 
reader-minded  while  he  is  composing.  And  it  is  doubly 
important  that  he  revise  his  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  are  to  hear  or  read. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  just  what  reader-minded- 
ness  is,  is  to  study  good  magazine  advertisements.  Al- 
most always  they  seem  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  the  people  who  buy  the  goods  advertised.  To 
sell,  the  advertiser  must  use  the  words  that  reproduce  the 
thoughts  of  the  users.  Advertising  writers  make  care- 
fully planned  investigations  of  the  habits  and  minds  of 
the  people  who  buy  their  products.  They  cannot  persuade 
people  tQ  buy  goods  unless  they  write  about  the  goods 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  who  buy.     This  is  the 
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reason  why  the  advertisements  of  good  business  firms  are 
always  easily  understood.  You  are  seldom  confused  about 
the  meaning  of  any  advertisement  that  you  find. 

Your  owTi  English  will  gradually  become  clear  and  direct 
if  you  constantly  consider  the  situation  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  understand  what  you  are  saying.  Study  care- 
fully ichat  your  reader  or  hearer  already  knows  about  your 
subject,  determine  what  and  how  he  probably  thinks  about  it, 
and  you  have  made  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  good  under- 
standable English. 

13.  Bring  to  class  five  examples  of  magazine  adver- 
tisements that  seem  to  have  been  written  with  the  readers' 
tastes  and  knowledge  in  mind.  Point  out  evidences  that 
the  writer  was  thinking  carefully  of  his  readers. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

14.  List  all  the  kinds  of  English  composition  you  can  think  of. 

15.  Notice  closely  for  a  day  the  conversational  English  that 
you  hear.  Under  what  circumstances  do  your  friends  use  the 
best  English?  (On  the  playground,  at  home,  in  the  recitations, 
in  talking  to  each  other,  in  talking  to  teachers?)  Make  a 
concise  oral  statement  of  your  conclusions. 

16.  Watch  carefully  the  conversation  between  three  or  four 
boys  or  girls.  List  all  the  ways  in  which  they  express  thoughts 
besides  through  the  medium  of  the  spoken  word. 

17.  Make  a  list  of  ten  inexact  statements  of  simple  fact  that 
you  have  noticed  in  the  classroom  recitation.  Write  a  parallel 
list  of  the  exact  statements  that  should  have  been  made. 

18.  Tell  the  class  exactly  what  you  mean  by  the  following 
expressions : 

A  fair  student  A  poor  excuse 

A  good  fullback  A  "cheap  sport" 

A  fine  gymnasium  A  good  fellow 

A  nice  old  lady  A  good  letter 

A  miserable  day  A  good  home 
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19.  Tell  a  visitor  in  your  school  how  to  get  from  the  school- 
house  to  your  home,  how  to  get  to  the  post  office,  how  to  reach 
any  certain  park. 

20.  Make  an  oral  explanation  to  your  classmates  on  one 
of  the  following  subjects.  Take  particular  pains  to  be  exact. 
Consider  carefully  what  your  hearers  probably  already  know 
about  the  subject  and  what  they  will  think  as  they  hear  your 
explanation. 

How  to  start  a  camp  fire 

How  to  start  a  fire  in  a  furnace 

How  to  make  a  bed 

How  to  sweep  a  room 

How  to  get  by  automobile  from  your  home  to  some  place 

at  least  twenty  miles  distant 
How  to  change  tires  on  your  car 
How  to  plant  tomatoes 
How  to  order  groceries 

21.  Collect  five  want  ads  in  which  the  information  given  is 
inexact  and  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  and  inconvenience 
for  the  buyer  or  seller,  or  applicant  or  employer.  Rewrite 
the  ads. 

22.  Find  two  examples  of  inexactness  in  retail  advertising 
that  are  likely  to  lead  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  patrons. 
Revise  the  sentence  or  sentences  causing  the  confusion. 


CHAPTER  II 
ORGANIZING  THOUGHTS 

Need  for  plan. — No  one  would  think  of  trying  to  build  a 
house  without  first  drawing  a  set  of  plans.  No  manual- 
training  student  would  think  of  making  even  a  simple 
shelf  without  first  carefully  planning  every  detail  of  the 
operation.  No  domestic-science  student  would  attempt 
to  make  biscuits  or  cookies  without  first  having  well  in 
mind  each  separate  step  of  the  process. 

Notwithstanding  our  care  in  preparing  to  do  these 
things,  we  are  all  likely  to  plunge  into  the  task  of  ex- 
plaining how  to  do  them — or  things  much  harder — without 
any  idea  as  to  what  should  be  told  first,  what  should  come 
next,  and  what  should  be  reserved  until  last.  A  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  an  explanation  lies  in  the  planning 
of  the  explanation.  The  words  "I  don't  understand  what 
you  mean"  would  not  be  nearly  so  common  if  talkers  and 
writers  would  take  more  time  to  plan  before  they  attempt 
to  make  others  understand. 

1 .  Explain  to  the  class  how  you  have  profited  in  some 
particular  instance  by  the  use  of  a  good  plan.  Plan  your 
explanation  carefully  so  that  the  members  of  the  class  will 
not  have  to  ask  "What  do  you  mean?"  "When  do  you 
do  this? "  "How  do  you  do  that? "  etc.  Select  some  sim- 
ple instance  like  preparing  for  a  day's  shopping,  getting 
ready  for  an  examination,  or  planning  a  party. 

10 
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Advantages  of  planning. — Planning  an  explanation 
makes  the  explanation  much  easier  to  give  and  much  easier 
to  understand.  It  saves  time,  eliminates  non-essential  and 
unimportant  facts,  cuts  down  the  number  of  words,  and 
prevents  confusion  in  the  minds  of  both  the  writer  and  the 
reader.  It  shows  what  nnist  be  treated  in  detail  and  what 
may  be  passed  over  rapidly.  It  gives  the  writer  confidence 
and  the  reader  ease. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  your  parents  are  away  from 
home  and  you  have  been  given  the  privilege  of  the  use  of 
your  father's  automobile,  w4th  the  understanding  that 
you  are  to  use  it  only  when  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  so. 
One  evening  your  uncle  telephones  you  to  drive  over  to  his 
house  on  a  matter  of  business.  On  your  way  there  you 
"pick  up"  a  group  of  your  friends  and  as  an  accommoda- 
tion take  them  do^vTi  into  the  business  district.  At  a  busy 
corner  you  have  a  collision  with  another  automobile  be- 
cause of  the  carelessness  of  the  other  driver.  All  the  wit- 
nesses, including  the  other  driver,  exempt  you  from  blame. 

After  3^ou  have  returned  home,  you  sit  down  to  write  an 
account  of  the  accident  to  your  father.  You  are  excited 
and  your  thoughts  about  the  smash-up  and  the  causes  are 
badly  jumbled.  You  tell  first  one  thing  and  then  another, 
losing  all  sense  of  time  order  and  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  facts  you  are  presenting.  The  chances  are  that 
your  father  will  think  you  really  have  no  good  excuse  at 
all,  and  you  cannot  blame  him  for  so  deciding. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  carefully  plan  your 
letter  of  explanation,  tell  the  facts  in  straightforward 
order,  and  correctly  emphasize  the  important  points. 
Your  father  will  very  likely  accept  your  story  at  its  face 
value  and  also  exempt  you  from  all  blame. 
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This,  of  course,  is  a  simple  case;  but  it  clearly  shows  the 
difference  between  a  planned  explanation  and  one  that  is 
merely  thro\\Ti  together.  Doubtless  there  are  similar  in- 
stances in  your  own  experience  that  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence as  well  or  better. 

2.  Think  carefully  over  the  subject,  "Why  algebra 
(Latin,  history,  or  other  subject)  is  diflficult  for  me." 
After  you  have  the  reasons  well  in  mind,  arrange  them 
with  the  view  of  making  your  classmates  understand 
readily  what  your  particular  difficulties  are.  Write  your 
reasons  in  outline  form.  Then  with  the  aid  of  your  outline 
give  your  explanation  orally.  Write  out  the  explanation 
and  hand  it  to  your  teacher. 

3.  Work  out  a  plan  of  study  for  yourself  to  cover  a 
period  of  one  week.  Explain  your  plan  to  the  members 
of  your  class. 

4.  Work  out  a  plan  for  a  letter  in  which  you  try  to 
induce  a  friend  from  a  distant  city  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  you. 

What  a  plan  is. — It  should  be  observed  here  that  a 
•plan  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  elaborately  detailed 
outline.  It  may  be  a  simple  determination  to  explain 
point  A  first,  point  B  second,  and  point  C  third.  It  may 
be  a  decision  to  talk  about  your  good  grades  first  and  ask 
for  a  new  fall  suit  second.  But  no  matter  how  simple  it  is, 
it  should  involve  good,  sound  thinking,  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  problem  before  you,  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment. Otherwise,  it  will  not  accomplish  the  desired 
results. 

5.  Tell  the  class  how  you  once  secured  some  gift  or 
privilege  from  your  parents  by  careful  planning  and  care- 
fully carrying  out  your  plan.  Take  special  pains  to  make 
your  explanation  interesting  as  well  as  clear. 
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A  plan  in  conversation. — In  talking  with  strangers  we 
often  feel  embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  proceed  with  the  conversation.  After  telling 
them  that  we  are  glad  to  meet  them  and  making  a  few  dis- 
connected remarks  about  the  weather  we  find  ourselves  at 
sea.  We  often  attribute  our  trouble  to  the  lack  of  any- 
thing to  talk  about,  but  the  truth  is  that  we  have  no  notion 
of  what  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to  talk  about,  and  what 
is  dull  and  tiresome.  Much  of  our  trouble  in  carrying  on 
conversations  with  strangers  would  pass  away  if  we  kept 
in  mind  six  or  eight  things  they  would  probably  be  in- 
terested in  and  four  or  five  things  that  would  bore  or  em- 
barrass them. 

If,  as  often  happens,  we  wish  to  get  a  definite  statement 
or  a  promise  from  the  person  with  whom  we  are  convers- 
ing, we  have  all  the  more  need  for  plan.  Every  subject 
we  introduce  should  do  its  part  toward  accomplishing  the 
purpose  we  have  set  out  upon.  If  we  proceed  without 
plan,  we  work  without  results. 


6.  Suppose  that  while  taking  a  summer  trip  you  meet 
a  student  from  a  high  school  in  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Make  a  list  of  the  subjects  you  might  find  it  interest- 
ing to  talk  about. 


Three  principles  of  organization. — Three  principles 
should  be  followed  in  the  organization  of  thought  material, 
w^hether  we  intend  to  express  the  thought  in  a  sentence, 
paragraph,  theme,  essay,  or  book.  These  principles  are 
unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  Unity  means  including 
what  is  to  the  point  and  excluding  what  is  not.  Coherence 
means  so  arranging  material  and  so  tying  it  together  that 
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die  hearer  or  reader  will  understand  the  exact  relation- 
ship of  all  the  parts.  Emphasis  means  making  important 
])oints  seem  important  and  unimportant  points  seem  unim- 
portant. 

Unity 

A  business  letter  has  unity  when  it  mentions  the  subject 
of  the  writer's  thought  early  in  the  letter  and  discusses  this 
subject  until  the  end.  A  good  business  correspondent 
begins  his  letter  something  like  this:  "Your  letter  of 
June  11,  explaining  in  detail  the  damage  done  to  one  golden 
oak  dresser,  No.  4372,  by  the  transportation  company,  has 
just  reached  me."  He  then  goes  ahead  w^ith  his  discussion 
of  the  damage  and  with  directions  for  securing  an  ad- 
justment. But  he  does  not  wander  to  market  condi- 
tions, a  freight  handlers'  strike,  a  new  kind  of  metal 
furniture  for  homes,  or  an  old  debt  that  should  have 
been  settled  six  months  before.  If  he  did  any  of  these 
things,  his  letter  would  lose  its  unity,  would  fail  to  satisfy 
the  customer,  and  might  even  anger  him  and  drive  away 
his  business. 

Good  advertising  writers  are  particularly  careful  to  keep 
their  advertisements  unified.  They  know  w^ell  that  if 
they  try  to  discuss  durability,  low  cost,  convenience, 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  usefulness  all  in  one  advertisement, 
they  will  confuse  and  irritate  their  readers.  Consequently 
they  plan  a  series  of  advertisements,  one  emphasizing 
durability,  the  next,  low  cost,  the  next,  convenience,  and 
so  on.  They  have  found  out  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  try  to 
"get  more  than  one  idea  over  at  a  time." 

Unity  in  composition. — In  the  writing  of  letters,  themes, 
or  articles  of  a  general  nature  the  same  demand  for  unity 
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exists.  An  account  of  a  tramp  through  the  woods,  a 
picnic,  or  an  evening  at  an  amusement  park  must,  to  be 
successful,  be  built  around  some  central  incident  or  idea 
and  must  not  wander  from  that  incident  or  idea.  Usually 
there  is  some  one  thing  about  such  an  outing — some  inci- 
dent or  accident — that  stands  far  above  the  others  in 
importance.  In  planning  the  account  of  the  outing  it  is 
best  to  keep  in  mind  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  that 
principal  event,  and  to  choose  and  arrange  all  minor  mat- 
ters according  to  the  relation  they  bear  to  it.  More  often 
than  not,  the  tiresome  talker  is  one  who  strings  important 
and  unimportant,  relevant  and  irrelevant  facts  together 
without  using  this  simple  device  of  relating  all  things 
to  the  main  thing. 

7.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling  of  an  accident  at  a 
picnic  or  an  athletic  game  that  resulted  in  the  serious  injury 
of  a  friend.  Include  what  is  necessary  to  make  the  ex- 
planation of  the  accident  clear,  but  do  not  include  other 
news. 

Limiting  the  subject. — For  the  young  writer,  unity  de- 
mands first  that  the  subject  of  his  letter,  theme,  or  essay  be 
definitely  limited.  A  good  way  to  be  sure  of  sticking  to 
your  subject  is  to  get  one  that  is  small  enough  to  stick  to. 
"Making  money"  is  too  big  a  subject  for  a  short  theme; 
it  is  a  good  one  for  a  book.  "How  I  make  money  on 
Saturdays"  is  a  much  better  subject,  for  one  can  easily 
tell  when  one  is  wandering  from  it.  "How  to  prepare  a 
meal"  is  a  dangerous  subject  for  a  short  theme;  "How  to 
make  waffles"  is  a  good  one.  A  subject  for  a  short  theme 
must  be  so  small  that  there  is  no  room  to  wander  in  it  and 
little  excuse  to  wander  from  it. 
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8.     Limit  the  following  subjects  to  a  point  where  you 
could  discuss  them  in  a  short  theme: 

How  to  study  (How  I  study  physics) 

Political  campaigns 

Beef  production 

Good  citizenship 

Camping  out 

Religion 

Going  to  school 

Transportation 

Selection  of  material. — Lenity  also  demands  that  the 
writer  exclude  everything  about  his  subject  that  is  not 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  particular  point  that 
he  is  trying  to  make.  If  I  am  trying  to  explain  how  to 
make  a  kite,  I  cannot  afford  to  get  my  reader  or  hearer  to 
thinking  about  the  processes  of  manufacturing  the  string 
or  the  paper  or  the  paste  used  in  making  the  kite.  I  can 
mention  the  kinds  of  wood  best  suited  for  the  framework, 
but  T  cannot  afford  to  let  my  reader  become  interested  too 
much  in  their  relative  merits.  I  must  keep  his  attention 
upon  the  process  of  making  the  kite.  Every  time  I  talk 
about  anything  not  directly  connected  with  that  process, 
I  lead  his  mind  away  from  the  thing  that  I  want  him  to 
think  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  unity  demands  the  inclusion  of  all 
points  essential  to  a  good  understanding  of  a  subject.  If 
I  am  explaining  how  to  make  biscuits,  I  must  tell  my  reader 
what  cooking  utensils  and  what  ingredients  to  use,  how 
to  mix  or  beat  the  dough,  how  to  cut  the  biscuits,  how  to 
place  them  in  the  baking  pan,  how^  hot  an  oven  to  use,  how 
long  to  bake  the  biscuits,  etc.,  etc.  Every  important 
thing  included  in  the  process  of  making  biscuits  must  be 
mentioned.     To  omit  a  single  essential  thing  is  just  as 
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fatal  to  good  explanation  as  using  too  much  flour  or  too 
much  lard  or  forgetting  the  baking  powder  would  be  to 
good  biscuits. 

9.  Plan  a  theme  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

How  to  make  a  kite 

How  to  milk  a  kicking  cow 

How  to  mend  a  puncture 

How  to  remove  a  tire 

How  to  fry  eggs 

How  to  make  an  omelette 

How  to  make  fudge 

How  to  introduce  a  speaker 

How  to  extend  a  newspaper  route 

How  to  play  shortstop 

How  to  treat  your  parents 

10.  Explain  to  the  class  and  to  the  teacher  just  why 
you  have  chosen  the  particular  details  you  have  mentioned 
in  your  plan.  Ask  the  class  to  criticize  your  choice  of  details. 
After  a  full  discussion  of  your  plan,  revise  it,  write  your 
composition  upon  it,  and  hand  in  both  your  plan  and 
your  composition.  Explain  orally  to  the  class  what 
changes  you  made  in  your  plan  after  hearing  the  criticisms 
and  the  discussion. 

Introductions  and  conclusions. — Another  tiling  that 
the  principle  of  unity  demands  is  that  introductions  and 
conclusions  be  omitted  unless  they  are  necessary.  In 
most  of  the  wTiting  done  in  high  school  little  attention 
need  be  paid  to  them.  In  debates,  longer  articles,  and 
extended  essays,  it  may  be  helpful  to  take  some  time  to 
introduce  the  subject  and  to  summarize  what  has  been 
said;  but  in  practically  all  the  work  called  for  in  this  book, 
an  introduction  and  a  conclusion  \\all  be  needless. 

Evidences  of  unity. — ^Sometimes,  how^ever,  merely  keep- 
ing on  the  subject  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.     You  must 
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call  attention  in  what  you  say  or  write  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  keeping  on  the  subject.  This  is  done  by  such  expres- 
sions as:  "another  important  phase  of  the  subject,"  "an- 
other way  of  doing  this,"  or  "a  still  better  way  of  making  a 
canvas  boat  is."  You  can  also  keep  the  reader  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  sticking  to  the  subject  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  words  or  expressions  that  remind  him 
of  the  subject.  Some  evidence  of  unity,  such  as  this,  is 
particularly  necessary  in  discussing  unfamiliar  and  com- 
plicated subjects. 

1 1 .  Go  over  your  theme  of  the  previous  exercise  to  see 
whether  you  have  included  words  and  expressions  to  re- 
mind the  reader  that  you  are  keepirg  to  your  subject. 
Make  use  of  such  evidence  of  unity  wherever  it  seems  to 
help. 

Coherence 

To  cohere  means  to  hold  together.  A  letter  has  coher- 
ence when  the  paragraphs  are  so  arranged  and  so  bound 
together  by  connecting  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  that 
the  reader  passes  from  one  point  to  another  with  ease  and 
understanding.  A  theme  has  coherence  when  the  thoughts 
developed  are  brought  forth  in  some  order  that  easily  im- 
presses the  reader  as  being  reasonable  and  wise.  A  text- 
book has  coherence  when  the  sections  or  chapters  are  so 
arranged  as  to  cause  the  student  to  deal  with  topics  or 
problems  that  preceding  chapters  or  sections  have  pre- 
pared him  to  deal  with. 

The  benefits  of  orderly  arrangement. — If  I  wish  to 
sell  a  man  a  new  kind  of  fountain  pen  by  means  of  a  letter, 
I  must  first  attract  his  attention,  then  interest  him  in  the 
pen,  and  finally  suggest  that  he  take  some  step  that  will 
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lead  to  a  purchase.  If  I  change  this  order  I  shall  prob- 
ably fail  to  make  a  sale.  If  I  am  advertising  a  high- 
priced  article  for  sale,  I  must  talk  about  its  fine  quality 
first  and  mention  the  price  last;  if  the  article  is  very  cheap, 
the  price  mav  well  be  mentioned  first.  A  low  price  is 
attractive— it  in  itself  will  tempt  one  to  buy.  A  high 
price  will  not.  The  buyer  will  pay  a  high  price  only  when 
he  is  convinced  that  he  is  getting  a  superior  article.  He 
must  be  convinced  first. 

,If  I  wish  to  write  an  article  for  my  local  paper  favoring 
the  erection  of  a  municipal  hall  and  school  gymnasium,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  arrange  my  reasons,  pleas,  and 
bits  of  persuasion  in  an  order  effective  enough  both  to  in- 
terest and  to  convince  the  readers.  Just  any  order  will  not 
do,  for  there  are  doubtless  many  taxpayers  opposed  to 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  such  a  purpose.  If 
cost  is  emphasized  too  early  in  the  article,  such  taxpayers 
will  be  antagonized  and  will  refuse  tc  consider  with  open 
minds  the  rest  of  what  I  have  written. 

In  writing,  the  order  in  which  we  present  our  ideas  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  There  is  usually  a  best  arrange- 
ment that  will  make  our  reader  understand  readily;  there 
are  many  poor  arrangements  that  will  confuse  him.  If 
we  are  trving  to  make  him  believe  as  we  believe  or  to  per- 
suade him  to  take  a  certain  course  of  action,  the  need  for 
skill  in  arrangement  is  all  the  greater. 

12.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  advising  him  against 
leaving  high  school  in  his  junior  year  to  accept  a  position 
in  a  factory.  Give  three  or  four  reasons  for  remaining 
in  school,  discussing  each  in  a  paragraph.  Justify  the 
order  of  arrangement  of  reasons.  Should  the  best  reason 
be  placed  first  or  last? 
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Time  order. — One  of  the  common  orders  used  is  time 
order.  It  is  simply  the  telHng  of  things  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happen.  We  naturally  use  time  order  in 
explaining  how  to  make  a  sailboat,  how  to  make  a  cake, 
how  the  football  team  rounded  into  championship  form, 
and  how  to  grow^  wheat,  for  here  the  element  of  time  plays 
an  important  part.  "At  first,"  "shortly  afterward,"  "a 
few  weeks  later,"  and  "at  last"  are  expressions  that  we 
commonly  hear.  The}'  are  used  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  keep  the  time  order  clear  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Place  order. — When  you  are  explaining  something  in 
which  distances,  directions,  and  relative  positions  are  im- 
portant, you  naturally  use  place  order.  In  explaining 
how  the  football  team  lines  up  to  receive  a  kick-off,  time 
order  is  of  no  value;  what  is  wanted  is  an  arrangement 
that  will  give  the  readers  a  clear,  easily  grasped  picture  of 
the  eleven  players  as  they  take  up  their  positions  on  their 
half  of  the  football  field.  Place  order  is  valuable  in  ex- 
plaining how  to  lay  out  a  backyard,  a  garden,  or  a  tennis 
court.  The  engineer  who  supervises  the  building  of  a 
large  manufacturing  plant,  the  landscape  gardener  who 
plans  a  city  park,  the  military  expert  or  the  historian  who 
explains  the  battlefield,  all  use  place  order  in  their  writing. 

Simple-to-complex  order. — In  teaching,  or  in  explaining 
the  operation  of  complex  machinery,  it  is  often  helpful 
to  begin  with  the  simpler  parts  and  proceed  to  the  more 
complex.  Before  studying  the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  it  is 
wise  to  study  the  working  of  the  ordinary  lift  pump. 
Before  attempting  to  teach  the  construction  of  a  dynamo, 
the  physics  teacher  explains  the  principle  of  the  simple  sole- 
noid. Teachers  of  sciences  use  the  simple-to-complex 
order,  and  any  one  who  desires  to  explain  any  complicated 
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piece  of  machinery  or  any  complex  process  will  do  well  to 
use  it. 

One  should  avoid  the  error  of  thinking  that  any  sub- 
ject for  explanation  is  simple.  If  it  is  new  to  the  hearer 
or  reader,  it  is  likely  to  appear  complicated  to  him,  no 
matter  how  simple  it  is. 

Enumeration. — Perhaps  the  most  common  order  used 
in  the  many  oral  and  written  compositions  of  everyday 
life  is  that  of  enumeration.  "Why  I  chose  the  normal 
training  course"  is  a  subject  that  does  not  lend  itself 
to  time  order,  place  order,  or  simple-to-complex  order. 
With  such  a  subject,  the  writer  gives  his  reasons  as  first, 
second,  third,  and  so  on.  Likewise,  in  explaining  the 
"why"  of  anything,  he  naturally  and  rightly  uses  this 
order.  In  writing  themes  on  "How  people  walk,"  "How 
students  act  in  class,"  "AVhy  I  am  a  socialist,"  or  like  sub- 
jects, he  lists  ways  or  reasons  and  passes  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  one  is  made  clear.  Whenever  there  is  no 
special  reason  for  time  order,  place  order,  or  simple-to- 
complex  order,  the  order  of  enumeration  is  used.  How- 
ever, even  in  the  order  of  enumeration  there  is  usually 
a  best  point  to  start  with  and  a  best  point  for  the  close. 

13.  As  an  exercise  in  oral  composition,  explain  "time 
order,"  "simple-to-complex  order,"  "place  order,"  and 
"enumeration."  Give  original  examples  in  which  you 
would  use  each  kind.  Be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
by  other  members  of  the  class. 

Transition  words  and  sentences. — One  of  the  most 
important  helps  in  securing  coherence  is  the  wise  use  of 
connecting,  or  transition,  words  and  sentences.  Such 
words  3iS  first,  second,  third,  furthermore,  moreover,  notwith- 
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standing,  hoivever,  and  consequently,  are  of  great  aid  in 
making  the  theme,  or  letter,  or  news  story  hold  together. 
Such  expressions  as  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  contrary,  in 
addition  to  this,  as  a  result  of  this,  let  the  reader  know  in 
which  direction  your  thought  is  turning.  Sometimes  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  whole  sentence  to  let  your  hearer  know 
that  you  have  finished  your  consideration  of  one  phase  of 
your  subject  and  are  passing  to  another.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  fair  to  him  that  you  do  so. 

It  is  advisable  in  using  transition  words  and  phrases  to 
guard  carefully  against  monotony.  If  the  reader  notices 
successive  paragraphs  beginning  first,  secondly,  thirdly, 
fourthly,  fifthly,  he  grows  tired  and  irritated.  Quite  often 
the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  connection  can  be  successfully 
covered  over  by  varying  the  transition  form;  as  in  first, 
in  the  second  place,  in  another  way,  in  still  another  way, 
fifth  and  last. 

Summary  of  coherence. — Let  us  remember,  then,  (1) 
that  upon  a  wise  arrangement  of  what  we  have  to  say 
depends  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  what  we  say;  (2)  that 
time  order,  place  order,  and  simple-to-complex  order 
should  be  used  when  they  are  especially  suitable  to  the 
subject;  (3)  that  the  order  of  simple  enumeration  is  fitting 
when  there  is  no  special  call  for  one  of  the  other  orders; 
and  (4)  that  an  exact  and  frequent  use  of  connecting  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences  adds  much  to  the  chance  of  what 
we  are  saying  or  writing  being  clearly  and  correctly  under- 
stood. 

14.  Explain  to  the  class  in  a  written  composition  how 
you  usually  spend  your  Sundays.  Pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  order  of  events  and  the  use  of  such  connective 
words  and  expressions  as  will  keep  the  reader's  interest 
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pointed  in  the  right  direction.  Make  use  of  expressions 
such  as,  "Another  thing  I  usually  do  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing," "The  first  thing  I  do  after  dinner,"  and  "As  soon 
as  this  is  done." 

15.  Write  an  explanation  of  how  your  football  team 
lines  up  for  a  punt.  (If  you  are  not  familiar  with  football, 
choose  some  interesting  situation  in  any  game  of  team 
play.)  Take  particular  pains  with  words  and  expressions 
that  indicate  space  arrangement.  Remember  that  some 
will  read  your  composition  who  know  nothing  about  the 
game.  Make  your  explanation  especially  clear  to  such 
people. 

16.  Explain  the  causes  of  some  important  event  or 
period  in  history,  such  as  the  Civil  War.  Choose  an 
event  or  period  of  which  the  order  of  the  causes  assigned 
will  make  little  difference.  Then  arrange  your  explana- 
tion, enumerating  your  points  without  especial  attention 
to  order.  Use  an  interesting  point  first  and  an  important 
one  last. 

Emphasis 

The  third  important  principle  that  helps  in  the  organ- 
ization of  thought  material  is  the  principle  of  emphasis. 
Emphasis  demands  that  those  things  which  are  really 
important  be  made  to  seem  important  and  that  the  reader 
understand  what  the  writer  considers  important  and  what 
he  considers  unimportant.  An  advertisement  that  leaves 
you  with  a  single  impression  of  the  convenience  of  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  surrounded  by  other  favorable  but  not  confusing 
impressions,  has  good  emphasis.  A  sentence  that  makes 
one  thought  stand  out  clearly  above  several  other  related 
but  less  important  thoughts  has  emphasis.  A  play  or 
novel  that  leaves  you  with  a  definite  outstanding  convic- 
tion that  something  is  very  true,  or  that  there  is  something 
in  the  world  that  needs  correcting,  has  emphasis. 
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17.  Collect  from  newspapers  or  magazines  five  ad- 
vertisements that  are  effective  in  making  one  point  stand 
out  clearly  above  the  others.  Study  the  advertisements 
to  find  out  how  the  emphasis  is  secured.  Come  to  class 
prepared  to  explain  the  securing  of  this  emphasis  in  one 
of  the  advertisements. 

Emphasis  of  position. — Emphasis  is  usually  secured 
by  one  or  both  of  two  well-know^n  methods  or  devices. 
The  first  of  these  is  emphasis  by  position,  the  second  is 
emphasis  by  length  of  treatment.  Each  of  these  is  used 
in  our  everyday  speech  and  conversation,  but  we  are  not 
alw^ays  aware  that  we  are  making  use  of  them. 

If  we  read  rapidly  over  a  list  of  numbers,  such  as  27- 
18-73-65-98-101-54,  and  do  not  look  at  them  a  second 
time,  the  chances  are  that  almost  every  one  of  us  will  re- 
member the  54  and  that  many  will  remember  the  27. 
The  others  are  less  distinct  in  our  memories,  those  toward 
the  middle  of  the  list  being  particularly  vague.  ^Yhen  a 
mother  sends  her  boy  to  the  store  after  groceries,  she  men- 
tions last,  just  as  the  boy  leaves  the  house,  the  one  thing 
most  needed.  The  warning,  "Now  be  sure  that  you  don't 
forget  that  XXX  Coffee,"  is  familiar  to  every  one  of  us. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  the  emphasis  of  position. 
The  most  emphatic  positions  in  a  sentence,  paragraph, 
letter,  theme,  speech,  book,  or  play  are  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  least  emphatic  position  is  the  middle.  Con- 
sequently, when  we  write  or  speak,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  the  really  important  thing  first  or  last.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  slightly  better  plan  to  tell  the  most  interesting  thing 
first  and  the  most  important  thing  last. 

An  exception  of  the  above  rule  is  found  in  news  writing. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  most  newspaper  readers  read  only 
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the  headlines  and  the  first  paragraph  or  two,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  newspaper  story  becomes  the  single  emphatic 
position  in  it.  Most  news  stories  are  so  formed  that  the 
really  important  facts  are  found  in  the  first  paragraph,  the 
remaining  paragraphs  taking  up  details  in  the  order  of 
decreasing  importance.  The  first  paragraph  usually  tells 
what,  who,  when,  and  where. 

In  the  essay  or  short  story  or  novel  the  important  fea- 
ture is  reserved  until  the  last,  and  means  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  reader  interested  up  to  that  point. 

18.  Select  a  news  story  from  your  daily  paper.  Read 
it  to  the  class  and  explain  how  the  story  is  organized. 
Point  out  particularly  the  importance  of  what  is  told  in  the 
headlines  and  the  first  paragraph. 

Emphasis  shown  by  length  of  treatment. — Another  way 
in  which  the  relative  importance  of  topics  is  indicated  is 
by  length  of  treatment.  If  a  speaker  talks  thirty  minutes 
on  the  necessity  for  hard  study  in  high  school  and  five 
minutes  on  the  benefits  of  athletics,  we  naturally  judge  that 
he  considers  hard  study  more  important  than  athletics. 
If  a  girl  spends  two  minutes  of  a  conversation  on  cooking 
and  fifteen  on  clothes,  we  understand  that  she  is  not  greatly 
interested  in  cooking.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  indicate 
to  our  readers  or  hearers  that  a  certain  detail  is  important 
we  write  or  talk  upon  it  at  some  length.  If  we  wish  them 
to  think  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  relatively  little  importance, 
we  dismiss  it  with  a  few  words. 

19.  Write  a  short  composition  on  "Why  I  am  taking 
the  course  in  high  school."  Place  your  most  in- 
teresting reason  first  and  your  most  important  reason  last. 
See  that  the  connection  between  the  reasons  you  enumerate 
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is  gracefully  made.    Be  especially  careful  to  avoid  monoto- 
nous transitions  from  one  topic  to  another. 

20.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  is  going  on  a  camping 
trip,  advising  him  as  to  how  he  can  best  have  a  good  time. 
Show  by  length  of  treatment  of  the  things  you  mention 
which  you  consider  important  and  which  unimportant. 

Suiting  the  plan  to  the  reader. — There  is  one  important 
principle  in  thought  organization  that  runs  through  and 
along  with  all  other  principles  and  rules.  It  demands  that 
we  adjust  our  plans  and  our  arrangement  to  the  minds 
and  the  powers  of  understanding  of  our  readers.  First  of 
all,  we  must  try  to  look  at  our  subject  as  the  particular 
group  of  readers  will  look  at  it.  The  business  man  cannot 
write  letters  or  advertisements  to  his  customers  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  own  interests,  no  matter  how  important 
they  may  be.  He  is,  of  course,  interested  mainly  in  profits, 
and  to  talk  too  much  about  profits  will  drive  his  trade 
away.  In  the  same  way,  the  teacher  must  talk  about 
history,  science,  or  language  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
pupil,  basing  each  step  on  some  interest  that  has  been 
aroused  in  previous  lessons. 

This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  principle  of 
analyzing  the  reader's  mind — of  keeping  hearer-minded 
and  reader-minded — which  was  referred  to  in  Chapter  I. 
The  purpose  of  most  English  is  to  make  people  understand, 
and  they  can  understand  readily  only  when  what  they  read 
or  hear  is  built  upon  what  they  already  know.  Any  of  us 
can  recall  difficulties  in  understanding  directions  because 
the  people  who  gave  the  directions  did  not  organize  their 
thoughts  upon  what  we  knew. 

General  summary. — Let  us  then  remember  that  plan 
and  organization  are  essential  to  the  success  of  what  we 
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say  or  write.  The  principles  governing  organization  are 
(1)  unity,  which  demands  that  we  stick  to  the  subject, 
("2)  coherence y  which  demands  that  we  arrange  our  material 
in  some  reasonable  order  and  effectively  bind  the  various 
parts  together;  and  (3)  emphasis,  which  demands  that 
important  things  be  made  to  seem  important.  Running 
through  all  these  principles  is  the  general  principle  that  all 
arrangements  must  be  based,  primarily,  upon  what  the 
reader  or  hearer  already"  knows  and  upon  his  powers  of 
comprehending  additional  information. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

21.  Plan  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  processes  listed 
below  wliicli  you  know  how  to  perform  and  which  the  other 
members  of  the  class  probably  do  not  know  how  to  perform. 
Present  your  plans  to  the  class  and  to  the  teacher  for  their 
consideration  and  their  suggestions.  After  your  plans  have 
been  well  worked  out,  give  a  complete  explanation  of  one  of  the 
processes. 

Suggestive  List 

Boys:        How  to  make  a  boat 

How  to  build  a  camp  fire 
How  to  put  up  a  pup  tent 
How  to  hunt  rabbits 
How  to  make  a  rabbit  trap 
How  to  make  a  coaster 

How  to  start  a automobile 

How  to  clean  a  spark  plug 
How  to  run  an  elevator 
How  to  sell  papers 
How  to  deliver  groceries 
How  to  hold  a  baseball  bat 
How  to  do  the  "hook-slide" 
How  to  fall  on  a  football 
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Boys :       Ilow  to  reach  the  fair  grounds 
How  to  care  for  a  lawTi 
How  to  judge  a  dairy  cow 
How  to  get  a  summer  job 
How  to  do  the  "jack  knife"  dive 

Girls:        How  to  make  a  bed 

How  to  welcome  callers 
How  to  plan  a  party 
How  to  nix  biscuit  dough 
How  to  make  French  knots 
How  to  play  basketball 
How  to  plan  a  meal 
How  to  buy  groceries 
How  to  care  for  baby  chicks 
How  to  make  butter 
How  to  hitch  a  horse 

How  to  back  a automobile 

How  to  study  history 
How  to  translate  Latin 
How  to  practice  a  piano  lesson 
How  to  sweep  a  room 
How  to  treat  a  bad  cold 
How  to  introduce  people  to  each  other 
How  to  "make  conversation" 
Extend  these  lists  with  topics  of  your  own  suggesting. 

22.  Suppose  that  you  are  going  to  converse  with  three  of  the 
following  persons.  Name  five  subjects  you  could  talk  about 
to  each  of  them  and  arrange  the  five  subjects  in  the  order  in 
which  you  would  try  to  bring  them  into  the  conversation. 

A  teacher  from  a  district  school 

Your  county  or  city  superintendent 

A  former  teacher 

A  friend  from  college 

A  boy  from  a  near-by  school 

A  principal  from  a  near-by  school 

A  girl  from  a  near-by  school 
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A  judge  from  your  o"uti  county 

The  governor  of  your  state 

A  prominent  newspaper  editor 

A  college  professor 

A  college  extension  worker 

A  prominent  lawyer 

A  prominent  minister 

A  play-ground  director 

A  chautauqua  manager 

A  prominent  stock  breeder 

A  rich  merchant 

A  prominent  club  woman 

23.  Limit  the  following  subjects  so  that  they  may  be  used 
for  high-school  themes.  Very  often  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 
several  subjects  out  of  one.  For  example,  the  general  subject 
Keeping  House  may  be  broken  up  into  several  more  definite 
subjects,  such  as  How  to  Sweep,  Preparing  the  Menu  for  a  JJ^eek, 
Getting  Breakfast  in  a  Hurry,  How  to  Make  a  Bed,  etc. 

Keeping  house 

Going  on  picnics 

Going  to  college 

How  to  play  football 

The  value  of  an  education 

Patriotism 

School  loyalty 

Prohibition 

The  League  of  Nations 

Government  ownership  of  railroads 

The  value  of  athletics 

Student  self-government 

Raising  wheat 

Crop  rotation 

Stock  feeding 

Market  gardening 

Running  a  dairy 

Success 

Democracy 
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24.  Bring  to  class  five  advertisements  that  seem  to  you  to 
have  good  unity.  Show  the  class  that  the  writers  of  these  ad- 
vertisements have  been  guided  by  the  principle  of  unity. 

25.  Bring  to  the  class  three  business  letters  that  are  well 
unified.  Prove  to  the  class  that  the  writers  of  the  letters  were 
guided  by  the  principle  of  unity. 

26.  Plan  a  sales  letter  whose  purpose  it  is  to  sell  high-school 
students  a  new  make  of  raincoat.  Find  out  what  high-school 
students  like  best  in  a  raincoat,  then  manufacture — in  your 
imagination — one  that  will  appeal  to  them.  Then  plan  a 
letter  that  will  make  the  average  high-school  student,  as  you 
know  him,  want  to  buy  the  raincoat,  as  you  have  designed 
it.  Explain  and  defend  the  order  of  paragraphs  in  your 
letter. 

27.  Make  a  list  of  three  theme  subjects  that  should  be  de 
veloped  in  time  order,  two  that  should  be  developed  in  space 
order,  two  that  should  be  developed  in  simple-to-complex  order, 
and  three  that  might  wisely  be  developed  by  the  order  of  simple 
enumeration. 

28.  Make  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  that  are  helpful  in 
Indicating  time  order,  such  as  "in  the  beginning"  and  "soon 
afterwards";  in  indicating  space  order,  such  as  "in  the  fore- 
ground" and  "to  the  right";  and  in  indicating  the  order  of 
simple  enumeration,  such  as  "secondly"  and  "next." 

29.  Explain  orally  to  the  class  w4iy  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  a  story,  essay,  letter,  or  speech  are  the  emphatic  positions. 
Plan  your  explanations  carefully,  paying  particular  attention 
to  keeping  your  remarks  well  connected. 

30.  Plan  a  theme  on  one  of  the  following  subjects,  taking 
care  to  start  with  the  most  interesting  topic  and  to  close  with 
the  most  important. 

Why  I  do  (or  do  not)  take  part  in  high-school  athletics 

How  people  act  in  church 

Why  our  school  should  adopt  self-government 

Why  I  like  mathematics 

The  chief  differences  between  seniors  and  freshmen 

Why  crop  rotation  pays 
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3 1 .  Bring  clippings  from  newspapers  and  magazines  to  class 
to  prove  that  the  important  events  or  facts  are  told  about  in  the 
beginning  of  the  news  story  and  at  the  end  of  the  magazine  story. 

32.  Bring  to  class  four  advertisements  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  advertising  writers  change  the  tone  and  quality  of  their 
English  to  agree  with  the  type  of  reader  they  expect  to  reach. 
Show  also  that  their  advertisements  are  planned  to  suit  the 
reader's  interests  and  habits  of  mind. 


CHAPTER  III 
WRITING  AND  REVISING 

"Pre -vision." — All  good  writing  is  preceded  by  careful 
thought  organization.  The  organizing  of  thought,  or  the 
jilanning,  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  process  of  writing 
as  is  the  actual  use  of  pencil,  pen,  or  typewriter.  It  should 
occupy  a  goodly  share  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  written  lesson.  "Pre-vision"  saves  time,  pre- 
vents error,  and  insures  a  better  and  more  effective  job 
of  writing.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  writing  process. 

Finding  conditions  favorable  to  good  writing. — There  is 
no  one  best  way  of  writing.  Conditions  that  are  favorable 
to  one  person's  success  are  likely  to  be  unfavorable  to  an- 
other person's  success.  Devices  that  will  help  one  may  not 
help  another.  It  is  therefore  an  early  task  of  every 
student  of  writing  to  discover  those  conditions  that  are  best 
suited  to  his  own  ease  and  success  in  writing.  It  may  be 
well  enough  to  try  other  people's  methods  experimentally, 
but  one  should  always  remember  that  the  methods  best 
suited  to  oneself  can  be  arrived  at  only  through  careful  in- 
vestigation and  continued  practice. 

1 .  Write  a  paragraph  explaining  to  the  members  of  your 
class  the  actual  conditions  under  which  you  write  with  the 
most  ease  and  the  best  results.  Write  a  paragraph  enu- 
merating those  things  that  bother  you  most  when  you  are 
trying  to  write. 

32 
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Having  something  to  say  to  somebody. — The  first  re- 
quirement of  every  one  who  writes  well  is  that  he  have 
something  to  say  to  somebody  and  that  he  keep  both  the 
something  and  the  somebody  well  in  mind.  Nobody  can 
succeed  at  writing  on  any  subject  that  he  cannot  make  in- 
teresting to  himself  and  to  the  people  to  whom  he  is  writing. 
One  must,  of  course,  not  be  misled  by  his  first  impression 
of  a  given  subject,  for  many  subjects  that  at  first  seem 
utterly  dead  spring  to  life  after  a  sufiicient  amount  of 
study  is  put  upon  them. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  that  helps  the  writer  so  much 
as  does  keeping  in  mind  his  reader,  or  his  set  of  readers. 
Sales  letters  and  advertisements  contain  the  most  effective 
English  that  is  being  written  to-day;  for  letter  writers  and 
advertising  writers  are  required  to  make  extended  investi- 
gations of  the  habits,  beliefs,  prejudices,  and  instincts  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  write.  They  always  have  a 
definite  set  of  readers  well  in  mind  when  they  write. 

2.  Collect  five  advertisements  or  sales  letters  which 
show  that  the  wTiters  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  writing.  Also  bring  to  class  an  advertise- 
ment or  sales  letter  which  contains  evidence  that  the  \\Titer 
knew  very  little  about  the  people  he  was  addressing. 
[For  class  discussion.] 

Three  processes  in  composition. — For  the  young  writer, 
the  whole  process  of  icriting  involves,  or  should  involve, 
three  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  work.  The  first  is 
the  work  of  collecting  and  organizing  information;  the 
second  is  the  making  of  the  first  draft,  or  the  original, 
rapidly  written  copy;  the  third  is  revision — correction 
along  the  lines  laid  dovm  by  the  principles  cf  good  Enghsh. 
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These  processes  should  not  be  confused.  If  we  try  to  write 
and  revise  at  the  same  time,  we  wear  ourselves  out  mentally 
before  we  have  started. 

Getting  Inforimation 

The  writer  has  need  of  much  more  information  than  he 
is  actually  going  to  use  in  his  letter,  essay,  editorial,  or 
news  story.  Tliis  may  sound  strange,  but  it  is  true.  To 
realize  its  truth,  you  have  only  to  think  about  your  ability 
to  talk  upon  some  subject  which  you  know  a  great  deal 
about,  such  as  football,  perhaps,  compared  with  your 
ability  to  talk  about  the  game  of  cricket,  concerning  which 
you  probably  have  only  scant  information.  You  can  also 
doubtless  recall  recitations  in  which  you  did  exceedingly 
well  because  you  knew  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  you 
needed  to  tell  in  reciting,  and  you  can  also  recall  recita- 
tions in  which  you  were  extremely  nervous  because  you 
were  forced  to  talk  out  close  to  the  edge  of  what  you  actu- 
ally knew. 

3.  Make  an  oral  explanation  of  some  process  with  which 
you  are  thoroughly  acquainted — one  that  you  have  per- 
formed many  times;  then  try  to  explain  some  process  with 
which  you  have  just  become  acquainted. 

Information  sources. — If,  then,  much  information  is  an 
essential  of  good  \mting,  the  question  of  getting  the  "much 
information"  arises.  The  first  impulse  is  to  turn  to  en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries,  histories,  and  other  books  of 
reference.  Books  do  hold  much  information.  They  prob- 
ably constitute  the  main  source  of  information.  But 
they  are  not  the  only  source.  We  can  consult  our  own 
past  experiences,  we  can  talk  with  people  who  know,  we 
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can  make  experiments  One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn 
to  tell  how  to  make  a  kite  is  to  make  several  kites.  The 
active,  enterprising  mind  will  find  out  many  ways  of  g^^tting 
information,  and  it  will  not  be  satisfied  until  it  has  a  solid 
foundation  of  many  facts. 

A.  Information  from  books. — The  great  trouble  with 
books  as  the  sole  source  of  information  is  that  books  give 
the  information  already  in  the  form  of  composition.  As  a 
result  the  writer  is  tempted  to  transpose  instead  of  com- 
pose. If  a  writer  is  not  severe  with  himself,  books  will 
give  him  words  and  sentences  instead  of  ideas  and  thoughts. 
Composition  is  the  art  of  putting  ideas  together,  not  the 
art  of  finding  them  already  assembled. 

4.  In  thirty  minutes  get  as  much  information  as  you  can 
on  one  of  the  following  subjects.  (Arrange  your  notes 
under  the  heads  of  Books,  Experience,  Consultation,  Per- 
sonal Investigation;  that  is,  group  your  cards  according 
to  the  source  of  information  rather  than  according  to 
topics  or  divisions  of  the  subject.) 

How  to  make  a  sled 

How  to  build  a  canoe 

How  to  wash  dishes 

Carburetors 

The  gorilla 

The  World  Court 

Bombing  planes 

Breaking  up  a  cold 

Airplane  mail  service 

Note-taking. — Information  procured  from  books  should 
always  be  taken  in  the  form  of  notes.  There  are  two 
classes  of  notes  with  which  the  high-school  or  college  stu- 
dent has  to  deal:  lecture  notes,  and  notes  taken  prepara- 
tory to  writing.     The  two  classes  are  distinct  and  should 
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not  be  confused.     It  is  only  with  the  latter  type  that  we 
have  to  deal  here. 

Any  system  of  taking  notes  is  good  which  gets  definite, 
condensed  information  in  usable  shape.  The  information 
to  be  used  in  the  process  of  writing  must  be  definite,  neat, 
and  understandable.  It  must  also  be  in  such  form  that 
it  can  be  shifted  about  and  rearranged  with  ease.  If  a 
person  already  has  worked  out  a  system  of  note-taking,  it 
is  usually  much  better  for  him  to  perfect  it  than  it  is  for 
him  to  change  to  some  new  system.  The  following  di- 
rections for  building  or  perfecting  a  system  are  given,  not 
to  change  or  tear  down  methods  already  worked  out,  but 
to  enable  wTiters  to  work  out  a  helpful  plan.  These  di- 
rections will  apply  to  information  obtained  from  individ- 
uals, speeches,  or  experience,  as  well  as  to  information 
procured  from  books;  although  the  plan  is  intended  to 
work  particularly  with  books. 

I.  Take  notes  on  uniform  cards  or  slips  of  paper  that 
may  be  readily  shifted  or  rearranged. 

II.  Place  only  one  note,  suggestion,  reference,  or 
quotation  on  each  card.  The  subject  of  the  note  or  the 
subject  on  which  it  bears  should  be  written  or  printed  at 
the  top  or  end  of  the  card  so  that  it  may  be  readily  seen. 
If  the  material  in  the  note  is  to  be  used  in  debate  or  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  questioned,  the  name  of  the  book,  the  name  of 
the  author,  and  the  number  of  the  page  should  be  noted  on 
the  card. 

III.  After  the  information  has  all  been  gathered  and 
the  preliminary  plan  for  the  composition  has  been  worked 
out,  the  cards  should  be  grouped  and  arranged  by  subjects 
to  suit  the  plan.     Cards  dealing  with  one  topic  should  be 
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clipped  together  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  topics.  The  notes  are  now  ready  to  be  used  in  the  proc- 
ess of  writing. 

IV.  Always  keep  notes  filed  until  after  what  you  have 
written  has  been  put  into  final  form  and  approved.  Even 
then  it  is  often  wise  to  keep  them  for  later  reference. 

Notes  for  short  articles. — If  the  subject  on  which  you 
are  working  is  a  simple  one  with  only  a  few  subdivisions 
and  only  three  or  four  references,  the  notes  can  usually 
be  placed  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  advisable  in 
such  circumstances  to  have  a  rough  outline  of  your  com- 
position in  mind  and  to  include  your  notes  under  their 
respective  headings.  This,  of  course,  demands  that  you 
do  considerable  thinking  and  planning  in  advance.  It  is 
an  economical  plan  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  keen 
forethought. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  method  is  that  it  is  a  saver  of 
time  and  space.  It  also  does  away  with  the  handling  of 
many  papers  and  cards.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you 
are  writing  a  brief  review  of  the  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
for  your  class  in  literature  and  that  you  have  only  three 
or  four  books  of  reference  available.  Your  article  will 
naturally  fall  into  some  such  arrangement  as  the  following: 

1.  Birth  and  parentage 

2.  Childhood  and  early  training 

3.  Schooling  and  youth 

4.  Early  efforts  at  literary  work 

5.  Life  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 

6.  Circumstances  leading  up  to  his  death 

For  a  short  biography  you  can  probably  get  on  a  sheet 
or  two  of  paper  all  the  notes  you  will  need.     Write  out  the 
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headings,  leaving  space  for  notes  under  each,  and  you  are 
ready  to  begin  note-taking. 

It  is  important  in  this  kind  of  note-taking,  as  in  all 
other,  that  you  take  only  important  items  of  information. 
Get  only  the  essential,  interesting  facts.  The  constant  exer- 
cise of  judgment  is  needed  in  note-taking,  just  as  it  is 
needed  in  choosing  subjects  and  in  making  plans  for  com- 
positions. 

5.  As  a  test  of  the  worth  of  this  method  of  taking  notes 
use  it  on  some  short  report  or  article  you  are  writing  or 
may  soon  be  writing  in  your  work  in  history  or  literature. 
Gather  your  notes  carefully,  arrange  them  in  neat  form, 
and  turn  them  o\er  to  your  class  and  the  teacher  for  in- 
spection, criticism,  and  suggestions.  Then  make  use  of 
them  in  writing  your  report. 

B.  Information  from  experience. — Experience  is  by  far 
the  best  single  source  of  information  for  the  young  writer. 
To  tell  what  you  have  seen  or  done  or  made  is  the  mcst 
natural  form  of  composition.  If  you  are  expert  at  making 
handkerchiefs  you  are  well  qualified  to  learn  how  to  ex- 
plain to  others  how  to  make  them.  If  you  have  made 
many  radio  sets  you  have  the  only  sound  basis  for  teaching 
others  how  to  make  them.  First  attempts  at  explaining 
how  to  do  things  should  be  limited  to  those  processes  with 
which  you  are  thoroughly  familiar. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  five  topics  upon  which  you  can  wTite 
good,  clear  paragraphs  without  making  additional  in- 
vestigation. Even  though  you  do  not  have  to  get  more 
information,  take  time  to  plan  what  you  have  to  tell. 
Then  write  rapidly  upon  one  of  the  topics  selected  by  your 
teacher.  How  many  minutes  did  you  spend  in  the  writing 
of  your  paragraph?  (This  exercise  may  well  be  preceded 
by  class  discussion  of  the  topics.) 
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Organization  of  information. — After  the  material  for  a 
composition  has  been  collected,  the  first  problem  that 
presents  itself  is  the  problem  of  organization.  This  prob- 
lem has  already  been  dealt  with  (Chapter  II),  but  it  must 
be  mentioned  here  because  of  its  importance  in  the  writing 
process.  Having  a  sensible,  simple  plan  is  essential.  It 
saves  time  and  trouble,  and  it  makes  WTiting  much  easier 
and  much  more  pleasant. 

Writing 

When  to  write. — It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  can 
write  with  more  ease  and  with  better  results  when  our 
minds  are  not  fatigued.  Writing  the  composition  after 
the  other  lessons  are  done  is  a  bad  practice.  The  mind 
should  be  fresh  and  the  body  should  not  be  tired  when  we 
set  out  to  put  our  thoughts  on  paper.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  nobody  ever  learned  to  write  by  ''not  feeling 
like  ivriting.''  The  use  of  such  an  excuse  should  be 
avoided.  Very  often  one  can  make  himself  feel  like  ^Titing 
by  forcing  himself  to  think  and  write.  After  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  of  apparently  useless  effort  he  suddenly 
finds  his  thoughts  taking  form.  Getting  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  wTiting  is  largely  a  problem  of  practice 
and  concentration  of  mind. 

Writing  by  topics.— The  habit  of  thinking  and  T^T-iting 
by  topics  and  topic  thoughts  instead  of  isolated  sen- 
tences should  be  cultivated  by  everyone.  Consideration 
of  the  principles  of  unity  and  coherence,  which  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  insure  the  cultivation 
of  such  a  method  of  writing.  If  the  paragraph  thought  is 
that  "one's  college  should  be  chosen  with  care,"  the  writer 
must  keep  himself  intent  upon  making  clear  to  the  reader 
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just  what  he  means  by  "with  care."     When  he  has  made  it 
clear,  the  paragraph  is  done. 

However,  if  the  writer  allows  his  mind  to  become  too 
much  occupied  with  the  individual  characteristics  of 
several  colleges  with  which  he  has  become  acquainted,  or 
if  he  merely  tries  to  recall  all  the  things  that  a  prospective 
student  might  think  about  in  going  to  college,  he  is  sure  to 
lose  sight  of  his  main  thought  and  lapse  into  disorganized 
thinking.  His  main  worry  then  becomes  "What  can  I  say 
next?"  and  he  is  soon  writing  by  sentences  and  half- 
thoughts  instead  of  topics. 

When  we  talk,  we  keep  our  minds  on  the  things  we  are 
trying  to  say  about  our  subject,  not  upon  the  sentence  that 
we  happen  to  be  speaking  at  the  time.  But  when  we  write, 
we  are  likely  to  quit  thinking  about  our  topic  and  our  pur- 
pose and  devote  the  whole  of  our  mind  to  thinking  about 
"what  we  are  going  to  say  next."  Keep  your  mind  on  the 
main  thought,  constantly  ask  yourself  what  is  still  needed 
to  make  it  clear,  and  "what  is  to  come  next"  will  cease  to  be 
a  bugaboo.  The  array  of  disconnected  sentences  ordinar- 
ily dragged  into  a  composition  or  letter  is  evidence  enough 
that  the  writer's  mind  is  scattering  fire. 

7.  Develop  the  thought,  "  Jones  is  what  I  consider  an  ex- 
tra fine  automobile  driver.'*  Give  details  about  Jones's 
driving  until  you  are  satisfied  that  all  your  readers  agree 
with  you  that  he  is  an  extra  fine  driver.  Keep  your  mind 
on  this  one  thought  and  choose  facts  that  support  and 
prove  it.  (This  exercise  may  be  profitably  started  as  an 
extemporaneous  talk  and  later  used  as  the  subject  of  a  writ- 
ten explanation.) 

Developing  topic  thoughts. — Writers  are  oftentimes  well 
aware  of  the  important  points  they  wish  to  make,  but  find 
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themselves  unable  to  go  further  than  the  mere  statement  of 
these  points.  They  do  not  know  how  to  develop  ideas  to 
the  point  of  clearness.  Not  knowing  any  method  of 
clearing  up  a  statement  after  they  have  made  it,  or  of 
making  the  mind  of  the  reader  ready  for  the  statement  so 
that  it  will  be  beheved  when  it  is  made,  they  find  writing 

irksome. 

Let  us  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  of  a  strange  person 
I  once  met.  I  say,  "Poor  old  Mrs.  Gray  was  truly  an  ob- 
ject of  pity."  Now,  if  you  know  Mrs.  Gray  and  under- 
stand why  I  have  referred  to  her  as  an  object  of  pity,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  go  further.  But  if  you  have  never 
seen  her,  it  is  my  business  as  a  writer  or  a  talker  to  give 
you  enough  particulars  and  details  about  her  condition  to 
make  clear  to  you  why  I  said  what  I  did. 

8.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  acquiring  ease  in  T\Titing  is 
to  practise  the  developing  of  general  statements  by  going 
into  particulars  or  details.  Practice  on  such  sentences 
as  "Dorothy  is  a  likable  girl,"  "John  is  only  a  fair  stu- 
dent," "There  are  several  things  I  dislike  about  Mr. 
Blank,"  and  "We  had  a  hard  time  getting  Bill  out  of  the 
water,"  and  vou  will  soon  see  the  advantages  of  develop- 
ing ideas  by  details  and  particulars.  All  of  these  statements 
mean  something  to  the  reader  only  when  he  knows  the  details 
that  mal-e  them  true.  It  is  the  ^\Titer's  business  to  supply 
enough  details  to  make  every  important  statement  clear. 
Do  so  in  your  paragraphs. 

Other  kinds  of  statements  can  be  made  clear  by  defini- 
tion or  illustration,  or  instances  and  examples,  or  reasons. 
(See  Chapter  VII.)  Writing  is  httle  else  than  making  our 
principal  thoughts  clear  by  the  use  of  one  or  several  of  these 
processes.     The  knowledge  of  how  to  use  these  and  other 
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})rocesses  of  thought-development  gives  to  the  writer 
assurance  and  ease,  and  helps  him  to  know  what  to  write 
next.  It  makes  writing  a  pleasant  employment  instead 
of  an  irksome  task. 

Rapid  writing. — When  one  has  acquainted  himself  with 
the  several  ways  of  developing  his  principal  points,  when 
he  knows  when  and  how  to  use  particulars,  definitions, 
comparisons,  specific  instances,  reasons,  or  causes  and 
effects,  he  usually  finds  that  he  is  much  more  able  to  write 
rapidly.  These  are  the  devices  with  which  thought  is 
developed,  hence  it  is  highly  necessary  that  we  know  them 
and  become  skilled  in  their  use.  When  we  must  write 
slowly  because  we  know  not  how  to  develop  our  thoughts 
we  write  poorly.  Learning  to  write  is  learning  to  handle 
with  ease  and  rapidity  the  tools  for  developing  ideas. 

9.  Write  rapidly  paragraphs  on  two  of  the  following 
topic  thoughts,  or  similar  thoughts  of  your  own  choosing 
suggested  by  some  of  these.  Be  sure  that  you  have  made 
your  point  clear  and  complete  before  you  leave  it.  Stay 
on  your  subject. 

1.  Jonesville  is  certainly  a  dilapidated  town. 

2.  George  is  a  good,  all-round  student. 

3.  Old  Mr.  Smith  was  a  good  father. 

4.  Mr.  James  is  a  fine  singer. 

5.  Donaly  has  given  me  cause  to  hate  him. 

Revision 

Revision  an  essential  in  learning  to  write. — But  even 
when  one  has  gathered  his  material,  organized  it,  and 
written  out  the  first  draft  of  the  article  he  wishes  to  pro- 
duce, he  has  frequently  only  started.  Revision  or  editing 
— the  close,  methodical  looking  over  of  what  has  been 
written — is  the  next  step.     It  is  an  essential  step.     It  is  the 
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process  of  going  through  an  already  written  article  and 
testing  each  sentence,  each  word,  and  each  mark  of  punctu- 
ation to  see  whether  or  not  the  best  principles  of  writing 
have  been  followed.  No  one  can  write  well  and  keep  in 
mind  all  of  these  principles  while  he  is  writing.  If  he  tries 
to  revise  as  he  writes,  his  mental  energy  and  skill  are  scat- 
tered. 

How  to  revise. — It  is  advisable  to  revise  for  one  thing  at 
a  time.  If  you  know  yourself  to  be  a  careless  speller,  go 
through  what  you  have  written  and  look  for  the  words  you 
commonly  misspell,  then  check  up  with  a  dictionary  all 
words  about  which  you  have  the  slightest  doubt.  Go 
through  another  time  to  test  punctuation,  paying  particu- 
lar attention  to  commas.  Allow  no  doubtful  punctua- 
tion to  stand.  Be  able  to  give  yourself  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  every  punctuation  mark  you  have  used.  Con- 
sult frequently  your  rules  for  punctuation.  Revision  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  learning  punctuation,  perhaps  the 
only  means. 

After  the  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  checked, 
the  writer  should  go  through  his  composition  to  examine 
closely  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  He  should  watch 
particularly  for  faults  that  he  knows  are  likely  to  occur. 
If  he  is  in  the  habit  of  wi'iting  incomplete  sentences,  of  us- 
ing singular  verbs  with  plural  subjects  or  of  stringing  unre- 
lated ideas  together  in  one  sentence,  let  him  look  closely 
for  these  errors.  Revision  consists  mainly  in  a  writer's 
checking  up  on  his  own  faults.  It  is  every  writer^ s  business 
to  learn  his  own  faults  thoroughly. 

Later  the  paragraphing  should  be  examined  and  errors 
in  plan  or  organization  should  be  sought  out.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  discover  that  the  article  will  be  bettered  by 
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striking  out  whole  paragraphs  and  substituting  others,  or 
by  changing  or  even  reversing  entirely  the  order  in  which 
the  different  topics  have  been  taken  up.  Often  it  is  found 
advisable  to  develop  certain  main  thoughts  by  different 
processes  or  to  switch  the  position  of  the  topic  sentence  in 
the  paragraph. 

Revision  teaches  how  to  write. — It  will  be  seen  by  the 
foregoing  that  revision  is  not  a  matter  of  looking  over  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  what  has  been  ivritten.  Revision  should 
take  more  time — usually  much  more  time — than  the 
writing  of  the  first  draft.  It  is  during  revision  that  we 
apply  what  we  know  about  the  art  of  writing.  One  could 
almost  say  with  entire  truth  that  it  is  during  revision  that 
toe  learn  hoiv  to  write. 

If  revision  reveals  to  the  writer  that  he  ought  to  take 
a  new  viewpoint  and  re- write  entirely,  well  and  good.  He 
should  go  at  once  and  do  so.  Then  he  should  revise  again, 
and  perhaps  again.  Too  many  have  the  idea  that  writing 
is  a  gift,  that  some  people  always  could  write  and  others 
never  can.  We  have  confused  the  making  of  the  first 
draft  with  the  whole  process  of  composition.  The  first 
draft  is  only  a  portion,  perhaps  one-third,  of  the  whole 
process.  The  good  writer  is  the  one  who  turns  out  a  good 
composition  after  he  has  carefully  revised  it,  not  the  one 
who  dashes  off  a  first  draft  with  comparative  ease. 

Revision  is  the  basis  of  most  self-improvement  in 
writing. 

The  proper  time  for  revision. — Perhaps  something 
should  have  already  been  mentioned  about  the  proper 
time  for  revising.  The  proper  time  is  surely  not  directly 
after  the  first  draft  has  been  completed.  A  person  should 
revise  when  his  mind  is  fresh  and  clear,  when  he  can  bring 
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a  keen,  critical  mind  to  the  close  inspection  of  what  he  has 
written.  We  should  always  allow  our  written  thoughts 
to  "cool"  before  we  revise  them.  Two  or  three  hours  are 
almost  always  necessary  and  a  day  or  two  is  never  too 
long  a  time  for  a  first  draft  to  "set"  or  to  "cool." 

The  writing  of  the  final  draft  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
care  and  neatness.  All  mistakes  should  have  been  cor- 
rected before  it  is  attempted.  The  appearance  of  the 
written  or  printed  page  is  the  chief  concern.  It  is  little 
more  than  the  neat  copying  of  what  has  already  been  writ- 
ten and  worked  over.  One  should  be  careful  not  to  make 
anything  other  than  slight  changes.  Too  many  changes 
indicate  that  the  process  of  revision  is  not  yet  complete. 
Revision  should  be  complete  before  the  final  draft  is 
started. 

One-draft  writing. — The  ultimate  end  of  all  training  in 
writing  is,  of  course,  the  acquiring  of  the  ability  to  WTite 
correctly  and  effectively  without  revision — to  do  good  one- 
draft  writing.  This  kind  of  writing  is  necessary  in  all 
routine  business  correspondence — indeed,  in  most  kinds  of 
letter  ^\Titing.  It  can  seldom  be  used  successfully  in  sales 
letter  writing  or  in  advertising. 

However,  the  person  who  is  learning  to  write  usually 
learns  through  correcting  his  mistakes  in  revising.  Very 
few  skilled  writers  ever  get  to  the  place  where  they  do  not 
revise,  but  the  need  of  revision  gradually  grows  less  and 
less.  Care,  forethought,  and  the  good  habits  that  are 
gradually  acquired  make  errors  less  and  less  frequent. 
Our  aim  should  constantly  be  to  make  the  first  draft  of 
what  we  write  as  nearly  correct  and  effective  as  we  can. 
Our  practice  should  be  to  study  carefully  what  we  have 
done  to  see  wherein  it  might  be  improved. 
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Summary. — Writing,  then,  involves:  first,  the  careful 
collecting  of  information  from  experience,  books,  consul- 
tation with  those  who  know,  and  other  means  of  investi- 
gation; second,  the  grouping  and  arrangement  of  notes 
and  the  working  out  of  a  plan  of  writing;  third,  the  wi'iting 
of  the  "first  draft"  w^ith  the  attention  centered  on  the 
topics  being  developed  rather  than  on  the  sentences  used 
in  developing  them;  fourth,  the  painstaking  revision  of 
what  has  been  written  to  see  that  it  follows  the  principles 
and  rules  of  correct  spelling,  proper  punctuation,  and  effec- 
tive sentence  and  paragraph  structure;  and  fifth,  the  mak- 
ing of  the  final  draft. 

Self -improvement  through  revision. —  Tlie  acquiring  of 
skill  through  revision  is  not  an  easy  task.  There  should  be  no 
pretense  that  it  is  easy.  Only  the  student  zvho  is  willing  to 
think  hard  and  practise  much  can  achieve  ease  and  effective- 
ness in  writing.  The  next  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
study  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion, the  three  things  with  which  revision  has  most  to  do. 
These  chapters  are  intended  not  only  for  intensive  study  hut 
also  for  frequent  reference.  Every  student  should  resolve  to 
learn  them  as  thoroughly  as  he  can,  and  then  resolve  to  con- 
sult them  frequently. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

10.  Make  an  oral  explanation  of  some  familiar  process,  such 
as  multiplication  or  division.  Make  another  explanation  of  a 
simple  process,  with  which  you  have  only  lately  become  ac- 
quainted and  about  wliich  you  are  not  so  sure.  Let  the  class 
judge  which  process  you  know  better. 

1 1 .  Explain  orally  to  the  class  the  common  methods  of  get- 
ting information  which  you  may  use  in  writing  a  theme  or 
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making  a  speech.     Place  particular  emphasis  upon  the  method 
that  you  think  most  successful. 

12.  Write  the  copy  for  an  advertisement  of  a  boy's  baseball 
glove.  Direct  your  advertisement  to  a  group  of  boys  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  who  have  just  become  interested  in  playing  base- 
ball. See  that  you  use  language  which  they  like  and  present 
facts  in  which  they  will  be  interested. 

13.  Write  the  copy  for  an  advertisement  of  a  talking  doll, 
having  in  mind  for  your  audience  a  group  of  girls  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age.  Explain  to  the  class  how  you  have  adapted 
your  language  to  your  readers. 

14.  Make  a  list  of  subjects  about  which  you  know  a  good 
deal,  but  not  enough  to  justify  your  explaining  the  subjects 
without  further  investigation.  Select  three  of  the  subjects  and 
explain  to  the  class  how  you  would  proceed  to  get  fiu'ther  in- 
formation about  them. 

15.  In  a  \\Titten  paragraph,  make  clear  your  attitude  on  the 
following  statement:  The  risks  involved  in  swimming  are 
greater  than  the  benefits  derived  from  swimming.  Explain 
to  the  class  what  the  difference  is  between  making  a  state- 
ment and  making  it  clear. 

16.  Explain  orally  to  the  class,  by  using  original  examples, 
the  two  terms,  ''Prevision"  and  "Revision." 

17.  Write  rapidly  150-200  words  on  some  work  outside  of 
school  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested,  such  as  How  to 
practise  a  violin  lesson.  Raising  Belgian  hares.  Experiments 
with  wireless  telephony.  Then  after  an  interval  of  at  least 
four  hours,  revise  carefully  what  you  have  wTitten.  Follow 
closely  the  suggestion  given  in  the  text  in  regard  to  making 
the  revision.  After  revision  is  complete,  rest  awhile  and 
then  make  a  neat  final  draft  of  your  composition.  Keep  an 
accurate  record  of  the  time  spent  in  planning  and  arranging 
material,  writing  the  first  draft,  revising,  and  making  the 
final  draft. 

18.  Revise  carefully  a  manuscript  that  you  prepared  several 
weeks  ago.  Explain  to  the  class  what  you  learned  from  this 
revision  about  your  ot\ti  faults  in  writing. 

19.  Write  a  composition  of  400-500  words  on,  "The  value 
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of  organized  athletics  to  a  high  school."  Keep  all  the  notes 
made  and  all  copies.  Also  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
time  spent  in  collecting  material,  planning,  writing,  and  re- 
vising. Arrange  neatly  all  the  material  used  in  writmg  the 
article  and  hand  it  in,  together  with  the  time  record  of  the 
work  done. 


CHAPTER  IV 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT  IN  SPELLING 

Importance  of  correctness. — With  the  growing  insistence 
upon  exactness  and  correctness  in  EngHsh  among  business 
and  professional  people,  no  one  can  afford  to  allow  himself 
to  be  or  to  become  a  careless  speller.  More  and  more 
is  business  being  carried  on  by  letter,  and  more  and  more 
is  the  business  man  being  judged  by  his  letters.  ^lis- 
spelled  words  are  taken  as  signs  of  slovenliness,  poor 
training,  and  inaccuracy — three  things  which  the  good 
business  man  dislikes.  ^lisspelled  words  in  a  letter  of 
application  almost  always  mean  that  some  one  else,  w^ho 
can  and  does  spell  correctly,  will  get  the  position.  Further- 
more, the  writer's  careful  attention  to  spelling  leads  the 
reader  to  believe  that  the  writer  is  accurate,  careful,  and 
well  educated.  In  general,  spelling  is  a  barometer  of 
education  and  training. 

Most  people  spell  most  words  correctly.  It  is  probably 
true  that  even  the  poorest  spellers  in  high  school  do  not 
misspell  over  100  or  125  words — certainly  not  over  150. 
The  learner's  problem  is  largely  that  of  finding  out  what 
words  give  trouble.  Very  often  he  will  discover  that  he  is 
merely  misspelling  certain  classes  of  words  or  certain  word 
forms.  His  problem  then  becomes  that  of  getting  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  rules  that  cover  such 
cases.  The  first  task  of  the  person  who  w^ould  learn  to 
spell  correctly  is  the  task  of  learning  his  owti  faults. 

i9 
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1.  Check  the  Hst  of  "Easy  Words  Commonly  Mis- 
spelled" (page  57)  for  words  which  you  feel  you  are  likely 
to  misspell.  Practise  on  your  special  list  fifteen  minutes 
a  day  until  ycu  spell  all  the  words  correctly. 

Spelling  Helps 

Help  No.  I . — Keep  a  list  of  all  the  words  you  misspell. 
This  list  can  best  be  kept  in  a  small  pocket  notebook. 
The  book  should  be  alphabetized  so  that  one,  two,  or 
three  pages  can  be  reserved  for  w^ords  beginning  wdth 
a,  6,  c,  d,  etc.,  respectively.  \Yords  should  always  be  put 
in  this  "dictionary"  in  neat,  correct  form,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  each  day  should  be  given  to  a  careful  re- 
view and  practice  over  the  list.  The  "dictionary"  should, 
of  course,  be  made  up  from  misspelled  words  that  have 
appeared  in  your  compositions,  examinations,  letters,  and 
other  wTiting. 

Help  No  2. — In  writing,  use  the  dictionary  to  determine 
the  correct  spelling  of  w^ords  about  which  you  are  un- 
certain. Use  it  often.  A  good  speller  is  a  person  who 
uses  the  dictionary  when  he  is  not  sure.  Every  high-school 
student  should  own  a  copy  of  a  good  abridged  edition  of 
one  of  the  standard  dictionaries,  and  he  should  make  fre- 
quent use  of  it  to  keep  misspelled  words  out  of  his  writing. 

Help  No.  3. — Pronounce  words  carefully.  Be  particu- 
larly careful  of  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables  and  of 
consonants  between  syllables.  Pronounce  final  consonants 
with  distinctness.  Note  particularly  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following: 

separate        privilege  surprise         quantity       spend 

sophomore    laboratory       hundred        eating  spent 

secretary       government    partner  dying  height 
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Make  an  additional  list  of  words,  the  exact  pronunciation 
of  which  will  help  you  in  spelling.  Choose  words  that 
you  know  to  be  commonly  mispronounced. 

Help  No.  4. — Cultivate  the  habit  of  preparing  special 
lists  of  words  and  learning  to  spell  them.  Every  man  that 
enters  a  new  business  has  a  problem  in  spelling:  to  learn 
the  correct  spelling  of  words  for  which  he  w411  have  fre- 
quent use.  Every  high-school  student  who  takes  up  a 
new  subject  is  confronted  with  a  similar  problem.  The 
making  and  learning  of  special  lists  of  words  will  often 
cause  the  study  of  spelling  to  take  on  new  hfe  and  new 
interests. 

Help  No.  5. — ^Ruies  for  spelling 

Not  all  rules  for  spelling  are  truly  helpful.  Many  of 
them  are  so  complicated  that  they  can  hardly  be  used. 
Others  have  so  many  exceptions  that  they  are  useless. 
But  there  are  a  few  rules  of  spelling  that  everyone  needs  to 
know,  and  these  should  be  thoroughly  learned — not  merely 
memorized.  Every  person  w^ho  writes  has  need  of  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  following  rules.  (In  almost 
every  case  the  examples  are  given  first.  It  is  important 
that  they  be  studied  closely  before  the  rule  is  learned.) 


Rule  A. 

Plurals 

Singular 

Plural 

boy 

boys 

kite 

kites 

stick 

sticks 

monkey 

monkeys 

preparation 

preparations 

General  Rule:     The  plural  number  of  a  noun  is  regularly 
formed  by  adding  s  to  the  singular. 
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Exception 


1 

Singular 

Plural 

Negro 

Negroes 

church 

churches 

box 

boxes 

dish 

dishes 

topaz 

topazes 

loss 

losses 

Rule:  Nouns  ending  in  ch,  x,  sh,  z,  or  s,  and  those  ending 
in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  form  their  plurals  by  adding 
es  to  the  singular.  {Canto,  halo,  memento,  piano,  portico,  solo, 
zero,  and  some  others  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant 
form  their  plurals  by  adding  s.  In  case  of  doubt  in  regard 
to  words  ending  in  o,  always  use  the  dictionary.) 


Exception  2 

Singular 

Plural 

country 

countries 

lady 

ladies 

city 

cities 

sky 

skies 

Rule:    Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant 
change  the  y  to  i  and  add  es  to  form  their  plurals. 

Rule  B.     Doubling  the  final  consonant 

hop hopping hopped 

sad   sadder saddest 

occur occurred occurrence 

control ....  controlling  ....  controlled 

refer referring referred 

prefer   .  .  .  .preferring preferred  - 

Rule:     Monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last  " 

syllable  which  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel.  Special  care  must  be  taken  in 
application  of  this  rule. 
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(1)  The  original  word  must  be  proved  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  of  the  rule. 

Run  and  concur  do;  speak,  enter,  assure,  and  differ 
do  not.     Why? 

(2)  In  reference,  preferable,  and  conference,  the  r  is  not 
doubled  because  the  accent  moves  back  to  the  first  syllable. 

Rule  C.     Final  e 

force forcible forceful 

write wTiting 

love loving lovely 

believe believing 

arrive arrival 

guide guidance 

change changing 

Rule:  Words  that  end  in  silent  e  usually  drop  the  e 
before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Exceptions: 

(1)  Words  ending  in  ce  or  ge  retain  e  before  suffixes 
beginning  with  o  or  a  (ous,  able).  (This  is  to  retain  the 
soft  sound  of  c  or  g.) 

change changeable 

advantage ....  advantageous 

(2)  Words  ending  in  ie  change  the  ie  to  y  before  ing. 

die dying 

lie lying 

vie vying 

(3)  In  some  cases  the  e  is  retained  to  preserve  the 
identity  of  the  word. 

singe singeing 

acre acreage 

Rule  D.     ness,  ly,  dis,  and  mis 

keen keenness 

awful awfully 

spell misspell 

appoint ....  disappoint 
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Rule:  The  suffixes  ness  and  ly  and  the  prefixes  dis  and 
mis  do  not  affect  the  original  form  of  the  words  to  which 
they  are  attached.     Wholly  is  an  exception. 

Rule  E.     ie  and  ei 

chief receive weigh 

niece deceive neighbor 

siege   conceit veil 

believe ....  deceitful freight 

Rule:    The  troublesome  ie  and  ei  combinations  can  be 
best  remembered  by  the  jingle: 
'*/  before  e 
Except  after  c 
Or  when  sounded  like  a 
As  in  neighbor  and  weigh.'* 

Exceptions: 

weird  siege 

financier  neither 

leisure  either 

Rule  F.     The  possessive  case 

John  John's 

girl  girl's 

oxen  oxen's 

boys  boys' 

ladies  ladies' 

Rule:  Singular  nouns,  and  plural  nouns  not  ending  in 
s  form  the  possessive  case  by  adding  an  apostrophe  and  s. 
Plural  nouns  ending  in  s  form  the  possessive  case  by 
adding  an  apostrophe  only. 

Rule  G.     The  hyphen 

up-to-date  clothes 
two-by-four  timber 
paper-bound  book 
self -inking  pad 
nine-foot  ceiling 
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Rule.  A  hyphen  is  used  between  two  or  more  words 
which  are  used  as  a  single  adjective  before  a  noim. 

eighty-six 
thirty-three 
forty-first 
two-thirds 
forty-two  hundredths 

Rule.  A  hyphen  is  used  in  the  compound  words  ex- 
pressing numbers  from  twenty-one  to  ninety-nine,  and  in 
fractions  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  examples. 

Rule.  The  dictionary  is  the  best  and  safest  guide  to 
the  use  of  the  hyphen. 

It  is  important  that  each  student  make  a  careful  study 
of  his  own  faults  in  spelling,  that  he  prepare  lists  of  words 
that  he  needs  to  know.  Each  class  should  keep  a  list  of 
the  words  misspelled  by  its  members,  and  a  list  for  the 
whole  high  school  is  most  valuable.  Such  lists  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  made  up  from  compositions  and  exami- 
nation papers  by  a  committee  from  the  class.  They  have 
a  marked  advantage  over  lists  containing  a  high  percent- 
age of  words  that  one  seldom  has  use  for. 

Guide  to  revision  in  spelling. — In  revision  for  spelling 
it  is  necessary  that  the  writer  accustom  himself  to  reading 
his  manuscript  in  a  way  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
*'looking-over."  He  must  learn  to  read  by  examining  one 
word  at  a  time.  The  best  way  to  acquire  this  habit  is  to 
place  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil  on  the  successive  words  as 
the  eye  comes  to  them.  Ordinary  reading  is  done  by  the 
eye's  taking  in  groups  of  words — phrases  or  clauses,  or 
even  whole  sentences — at  a  glance.  The  normal  reader  is 
"phrase-conscious"  instead  of  "word-conscious,"  and  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  be  so.     It  is  also  best  that  the  cor- 
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rector  or  proof  reader  pronounce  to  himself  each  syllable 
of  all  words  as  he  conies  to  them  with  his  pencil.  This 
is  particularly  helpful  with  w^ords  that  are  misspelled  be- 
cause they  are  too  hurriedly  pronounced. 

The  corrector  should  have  well  in  mind — or,  still  better, 
on  a  slip  of  paper — the  w^ords  and  classes  of  words  that  he 
is  likely  to  misspell.  Suppose  you  know  yourself  to  be 
careless  about  the  spelling  of  separate,  their  and  there,  its 
and  ifs,  all  right,  ansiver,  lose,  grammar,  government, 
laboratory,  words  wdth  the  ei  and  ie  combination,  and  words 
with  the  prefixes  mis  and  dis.  Before  you  start  to  revise 
for  spelling,  list  these  words  and  review  them  so  that  you 
w^ill  be  conscious  of  them  and  sensitive  to  their  appearance. 
Your  eye  will  then  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  notice  them 
and  you  will  be  more  certain  of  "catching"  your  "pet" 
mistakes.  It  is  a  good  plan,  as  has  been  suggested  earlier 
in  the  chapter,  to  keep  a  "dictionary"  of  the  corrected 
forms  of  your  mistakes  and  study  them  several  minutes 
each  day. 

You  should  also  have  close  at  hand  a  high-school 
collegiate,  or  unabridged  dictionary  so  that  you  can  make 
instant  reference  to  it  in  regard  to  all  words  about  whose 
spelling  you  are  not  sure.  And  do  not  be  too  sure  about 
new  or  uncommon  w^ords.  After  a  little  practice  it  takes 
only  a  fraction  of  a  minute  to  locate  a  word  in  the  diction- 
ary. If  it  should  take  two  or  three  minutes,  the  time 
would  not  be  wasted. 

Read  your  manuscript  one  word  at  a  time,  following  your 
reading  with  your  pencil;  pronounce  each  syllable  of  each 
word;  consult  your  list  of  errors  frequently;  use  the  diction- 
ary in  all  cases  of  doubt;  and  you  will  soon  become  a  good 
speller. 
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Spelling  Lists 
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[The  following  lists  of  icords  are  given  for  individual  practice, 
for  special  spelling  lesson  assignments,  and  as  suggestions  for 
other  lists  that  the  students  may  icish  to  compile.  Every  new  list 
compiled  should  be  carefully  checked  by  reference  to  an  unabridged 
dictionary.] 

EASY  WORDS  COMMONLY  ^nSSPELLED 


absent 

bre.ath 

enough 

later 

accept 

breathe 

excel 

latter 

accompany 

breadth 

exercise 

lead 

ache 

bridle 

familiar 

led 

acre 

business 

February 

library 

advise 

calico  ^ 

finally 

loose 

advice 

can't 

forbid 

lose 

affect 

capital 

formally 

losing 

against 

capitol 

formerly 

marriage 

all  right 

carrying 

fortieth 

meanness 

alphabet 

certain 

forty 

meant 

already 

chestnut 

fourth 

minute 

always 

chief 

friend 

misspell 

angel 

choose 

gas 

murmur 

angle 

chose 

government 

necessary 

annul 

coming 

grammar 

ninety 
Wcasion 

answer 

committee 

guard 

antarctic 

cough 

having 

occurred 

arctic 

describe 

height 

omit 

argument 

destroy 

heroes 

omitted 

assess 

different 

hoping 

opportunity 

athletics 

dine 

hopping 

parallel 

attacked 

dinner 

imaginary 

partner 

balance 

disappear 

immediate 

peace 

bathe 

disappoint 

interest 

perhaps 

bawl 

division 

isle 

perform 

beggar 

does 

its 

piece 

beginning 

don't 

it's 

plain 

believe 

doughnut 

judgment 

plane 

benefit 

effect 

keenness 

planned 

benign 

eighth 

laboratory 

precede 

bouquet 

embarrass 

laid 

prepare 
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privilege 

safety 

their 

Visible 

proceed 

seize 
"^separate 

thore 

weak 

professor 

they're 

week 

prove 

siege 

though 

Wednesday 

quiet 

similar 

through 

weird 

(piite 

sphere    - 

to 

whether 

really 

stationary 

too 

whole 

receive 

stationery 

two 

whose 

recommend 

studying 

truly 

women 

refer 

sure 

until 

won't 

referred 

syllable 

villain 

writing 
written 

COMMONLY  MISSPELLED  WORDS 

absence 

bureau 

decadence 

forty 

accessible 

business 

deceitful 

frontier 

achievement 

calendar 

definition 

gelatin 

acid 

capillary 

delineate 

genealogy 

acquiesce 

capsule 

demagogue 

genuine 

adieu 

caricature 

despicable 

glycerin 

aeronaut 

catarrh 

dialogue 

grammar 

alienate 

catastrophe 

diocese 

grieve 

analysis 

celluloid 

disappoint- 

gymnastics 

anaesthetic 

chieftain 

ment 

headache 

annihilate 

chrysanthe- 

disapprove 

hemorrhage 

anthracite 

mum 

easily 

hereditary 

apparition 

clothe 

eligible 

hypothesis 

appreciation 

coeflBcient 

enemies 

immediately 

ascertain 

coincidence 

engine 

implement 

audible 

college 

erysipelas 

indictment 

auxiliary 

complexion 

ethereal 

indite 

axiom 

condense 

extempo- 

inevitable 

believe 

conscientious 

raneous 

inveigle 

belligerent 

convalesce 

extravagance 

ipecac 

beneficial 

corroborate 

Fahrenheit 

irrepressible 

benevolence 

counterfeit 

feasible 

judgment 

besiege 

crochet 

finally 

justifiable 

bicycle 

culinary 

financier 

knapsack 

bouquet 

cushion 

flourish 

knowledge 

buffet 

express 

foliage 

laureate 

bunion 

dairying 

foreigner 

laboratory 

SPELLING 

library 

pasteurize 

requisite 

surname 

lineage 

pavilion 

resuscitate 

syllogism 

liniment 

pennant 

reversible 

symptom 

liquidate 

perceptible 

rhetoric 

synagogue 

ludicrous 

persevere 

rhythm 

tassel 

luscious 

pharynx 

righteous 

temperature 

luxurious 

picnic 

saccharine 

tendril 

magnanimity 

pneumonia 

sacrilege 

theater 

manufacture 

poison 

sarsaparill  x 

their 

marriage 

possession 

sauerkraut 

there 

martyr 

precipice 

scalped 

tier 

material 

precocious 

scissors 

together 

metaphor 

preference 

scripture 

tortoise 

miscellaneous 

principal 

scythe 

tournament 

mischievous 

principle 

segregate 

treacherous 

movable 

privilege 

seizure 

truculent 

musician 

professor 

separate 

tyrannize 

mutual 

procedure 

serenade 

unconscious 

necessary 

prodigious 

serial 

until 

negligence 

proficiency 

shellac 

usually 

neighbor 

proper 

shoveling 

usurpation 

neuralgia 

protoplasm 

silhouette 

vacillate 

normally 

pursuing 

sociable 

vagueness 

nymph 

quantities 

societies 

valedictory 

obituary 

raillery 

soliloquy 

vexatious 

obsequies 

rancid 

soluble 

victuals 

orchestra 

raspberry 

souvenir 

vineyard 

oscillate 

receive 

sovereiign 

vogue 

oyster 

reciprocate 

specie 

waning 

oxygen 

recognize 

squalor 

wary 

pala.table 

recommenda- 

stereopticon 

wholesome 

parallel 

tion 

strenuous 

worshiped 

parasite 

reenforce 

stripling 

worsted 

parliament 

reminiscence 

subdue 

writhe 

participle 

reprieve 

superfluous 

zephyr 

participial 

reputable 
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200  WORDS  FREQUENTLY  FOUND  IN  BUSINESS  LETTERS 


abstract 

concession 

fluctuate 

mortgage 

acceptance 

consignor 

forfeiture 

necessaries 

accessible 

consolidate 

franchise 

negligence 

accommodate 

contract 

fraud 

negotiable 

account 

cordiality 

fraudulent 

notary 

accountant 

correspondence 

gratuitous 

nullify 

accrued 

corporation 

guaranty 

obligation 

actuary 

counterfeit 

guarantee 

obligatory 

admissible 

coupon 

heir 

occupancy 

administrator 

credential 

hosiery 

ostensible 

advertisement 

creditor 

illegal 

overdue 

affidavit 

criminal 

indebted 

partnership 

affiliate 

currency 

indefinite 

pawnbroker 

alignment 

damages 

indemnity 

pecuniary 

agreement 

debtor 

indemnify 

perishable 

annuity 

defalcate 

indenture 

perjury 

appendix 

deficit 

indorsement 

pledge 

appointment 

delegation 

injunction 

policy 

appraise 

delivery 

insolvency 

presentment 

asphalt 

deposit 

installment 

presumptuous 

assess 

director 

instigate 

principal 

assets 

disburse 

insurance 

principle 

assignment 

discrepancy 

integrity 

priority 

assignee 

dissolution 

inventory 

probate 

attachment 

dividend 

invoice 

promissory 

auctioneer 

duebill 

journalize 

prosecute 

auditor 

duress 

judgment 

prospectus 

auxiliary 

electrotype 

lading 

proxy 

avoirdupois 

elicit 

lease 

punctual 

balance 

employer 

ledger 

purchasable 

bankruptcy 

emporium 

libel 

purchaser 

bias 

encyclopedia 

liquidate 

qualified 

boycott 

en  route 

maturity 

receipt 

bona  fide 

equitable 

mandate 

receiver 

business 

equity 

marketable 

redeemable 

cashier 

exchangeable 

,  memorandum 

referee 

certificate 

facility 

mercantile 

register 

chattel 

financial 

merchandise 

release 

collateral 

financier 

monetary 

remittance 

commercial 

fiscal 

moneys 

restraint 

SPELLING 

reversion 

specie 

syndicate 

treasury 

revocation 

spurious 

systematic 

trespass 

scenario 

statement 

tariff 

underrate 

sandal 

stimulate 

tenancy 

unmailable 

schedule 

substantial    , 

testimonial 

usury 

security 

suing 

tenement 

valid 

shrinkage 

sundries 

trade-mark 

"^  vendue 

signature 

superintendent 

traffic 

voidable 

solvency 

surplus 

trafficking 

voucher 

specific 

sustenance 

transaction 

waiver 
warranty 
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Plant  Life 


absorbent 

defoliate 

insecticide 

pollination 

alfalfa 

durra 

Kafir 

potato 

alkaline 

fescue 

Kharkof 

roughage 

arsenate 

feterita 

legume 

San  Jose 

bacteria 

foliage 

legumino^us 

scythe 

biennial 

fungous 

merchantable 

sorghum 

boll  weevil 

grading 

mullein 

spongy 

Bordeaux 

Hessian 

nodule 

succulent 

chestnut 

hybrid 

palatable 

tubercles 

chinch  bug 

infectious 

perennial 

yield 

cowpeas 

inoculate 

pollen 

Soil    Management 

ammonia 

fertilizer 

nitrogen 

potassium 

chemical 

gravelly 

nitrogenous 

rotation 

decompose 

irrigate 

oxidize 

subsoil 

drought 

mulch 

porous 

Animal  Life 

Aberdeen 

Angus 

Ayrshire 

Berkshire 

carbohydrates 

casein 


cholera 

digestibility 

esophagus 

ewe 

fleece 

Guernsey 


Hoi  stein 

Leghorn 

Leicester 

mettlesome 

nutrient 


nutritious 
Percheron 
Shropshire 
thigh 


vem 
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FTrm   Business 


acre-yield 

efficiency 

management 

permanent 

adjustments 

electricity 

maximum 

receivable 

automobile 

fuel 

mechanical 

rental 

business 

gas 

payable 

scientific 

carburetor 

husbandry 

receipt 

specialized 

cylinder 

ignition 

portable 

surplus 

depreciation 

ledger 

principal 

tractor 

diversified 

liability 

principle 

valuation 

domesticated 

maintenance 

100  WORDS  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE  SHOULD  KNqw  HOW  TC 

SPELL 


ammonia 

dyspepsia 

laryngitis 

porcelain 

andante 

electoral 

laudanum 

pulmonary 

antiseptic 

franchise 

macaroni 

quantity 

astringent 

fricassee 

mackerel 

quinine 

ballot 

fuchsia 

menu 

refrigerator 

begonia 

gargle 

mignonette 

representative 

bronchitis 

geranium 

mirror 

rheumatism 

calomel 

gingham 

needles 

rosin 

camphor 

glucose 

nervous 

salmon 

candidate 

glycerin 

nominee 

sandwich 

canopy 

hairpins 

octave 

sassafras 

cantaloupe 

halibut 

omelet 

separator 

canvassing 

handkerchief 

oyster 

sirloin 

carrot 

herring 

overalls 

skimmer 

cereal 

horse-radish 

paralysis 

sorghum 

ceremony 

hyacinth 

parasol 

stomach 

chocolate 

hysteria 

parrakeet 

strychnine 

clematis 

incandescent 

parsley 

temperature 

cocoa 

incubator 

parsnip 

testament 

comb 

indigo 

petticoat 

tomato 

comedy 

insulated 

phonograph 

tulip 

committee 

iodine 

pickerel 

tureen 

cravat 

jardiniere 

pleurisy 

typhoid 

cucumber 

jeans 

plurality 

vegetable 

dahlia 

kerosene 

pneumonia 

whey 

SPELLING 

6^ 

THE    NAMES    OF    STATES 

AND    THEIR  ABBREVIATIONS 

Alabama 

Ala. 

Nebraska 

Nebr. 

Arizona 

Ariz. 

Nevada 

Nev. 

Arkansas 

Ark. 

New  Hampshire 

N.  H. 

California 

Calif. 

New  Jersey 

N.J. 

Colorado 

Colo. 

New  Mexico 

N.  Mex 

Connecticut 

Conn. 

New  York 

N.  Y. 

Delaware 

Del. 

North  Carolina 

N.  C. 

Florida 

Fla. 

North  Dakota 

N.  Dak. 

Georgia 

Ga. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Idaho 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Okla. 

Illinois 

111. 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Indiana 

Ind. 

Pennsylvania 

Pa. 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Rhode  Island 

R.  L 

Kansas 

Kans. 

South  Carolina 

S.  C. 

Kentucky 

Ky. 

South  Dakota 

S.  Dak. 

Louisiana 

La. 

Tennessee 

Tenn. 

Maine 

Maine 

Texas 

Tex. 

Maryland 

Md. 

Utah 

Utah 

Massachusetts 

Mass. 

Vermont 

Vt. 

Michigan 

Mich. 

Virginia 

Va. 

Minnesota 

Minn. 

Washington 

Wash. 

Mississippi 

Miss. 

West  Virginia 

W.  Va. 

IVIissouri 

Mo. 

W^isconsin 

Wis. 

Montana 

Mont. 

Wyoming 

Wyo. 

(The  tendency  in  business  correspondence  is  now  strongly  toward 
spelling  out  all  names  of  states.) 


NAJVIES  OF  xVlVIERICAN  CITIES  FREQUENTLY  IVHSSPELLED 


Akron 

Albuquerque 

Altoona 

Annapolis 

Asheville 

Auburn 

Baton  Rouge 

Bayonne 

Bellefontaine 

Berkeley 


Bessemer 

Boise 

Bridgeport 

Bucyrus 

Butte 

Cambridge 

Charleston 

Chattanooga 

Cheyenne 

Cincinnati 


Corpus   Christi 

Dayton 

Detroit 

Dubuque 

El  Paso 

Fredericksburg 

Galveston 

Gloucester 

Harrisburg 

Holvoke 


Indianapolis 

Kalamazoo 

Leavenworth 

Los  Angeles 

LjTin 

Marietta 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
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Montgomery 

Muskogee 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

Omaha 

Oshkosh 

Pasadena 


Pocatello 

Poughkeepsie 

Pueblo 

Roanoke 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

Sandusky 


Sault  Sainte 

Marie 
Schenectady 
Sheboygan 
Syracuse 
Tacoma 
Terre  Haute 


Topeka 

Vincennes 

Walla  Walla 

Wichita 

Worcester 

Ypsilanti 


ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

2.  From  your  memory  and  from  letters,  themes,  and  other 
manuscripts  you  have  written  make  a  list  of  not  less  than 
fifty  words  about  whose  spelling  you  must  be  careful.  Sugges- 
tion: In  a  small  pocket  notebook  keep  in  alphabetical  order 
the  words  you  have  misspelled. 

3.  From  the  lists  of  not  less  than  fifty  words  handed  in 
by  the  individuals  of  the  class  make  a  list  of  one  hundred  words 
that  your  class  should  know  how  to  spell. 

4.  From  the  different  class  lists  make  a  list  of  words  that 
everyone  in  your  high  school  should  study  closely. 

5.  Prepare  a  list  of  words  that 

(a)  a  student  of  Latin  should  know  how  to  spell; 

(b)  a  student  of  civics  should  know  how  to  spell; 

(c)  a  student  of  physics  should  know  how  to  spell. 
Make  similar  lists  for  all  the  subjects  you  are  now  study- 


6. 

ing. 
7. 


Prepare  the  following  lists : 

Twenty-five  words  that  a  grocer  should  know  how  to 

spell. 
Twenty-five  words  that  a  milliner  should  know  how  to 

spell. 
Twenty-five  words  that  a  doctor  should  know  how  to 

spell. 
Twenty-five  words  that  a  hardware  merchant  should 

know  how  to  spell. 
Twenty-five  words  that  a  politician  should  know  how 

to  spell. 
Twenty -five  words  that  a  dressmaker  should  know  how 

to  spell. 
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(The  number  of  lists  can  be  extended  indefinitely.  The  in- 
dividual pupil  should  be  asked  to  prepare  lists  for  those  trades 
or  professions  with  which  he  is  familiar.  All  lists  prepared  by 
students  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  frequent  spelling  tests 
in  class.  Committees  from  the  class  and  from  the  whole  school 
can  be  appointed  to  compile  the  general  lists  and  check  them 
for  correctness  in  an  unabridged  dictionary.  Lists  of  the  "One 
Hundred  Words  Most  Frequently  Misspelled  in  Our  High 
School"  can  well  be  exchanged  between  high  schools.) 


CHAPTER  V 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT  IN  PUNCTUATION 

The  purpose  of  punctuation  is  to  aid  the  reader  in  getting 
the  exact  meaning  of  what  is  written.  Copy  any  clear, 
interesting  paragraph,  using  no  capitals  and  no  marks  of 
punctuation;  put  it  aside  for  two  or  three  hours;  then  try 
to  read  it.  You  will  readily  appreciate  how  punctuation 
helps  you  in  getting  meaning. 

Very  few  of  us  pay  conscious  attention  to  punctuation 
as  we  read,  but  our  understanding  is  helped  by  the  periods, 
commas,  semicolons,  and  other  marks  used.  We  un- 
consciously stop  at  periods,  halt  slightly  at  commas,  and 
prepare  for  sudden  turns  of  thought  at  dashes.  We  also, 
if  we  are  good  readers,  make  pauses  at  places  where  there 
is  no  punctuation.  Consequently,  punctuation  is  not  an 
absolute  guide  to  voice  control  in  reading.  Now,  because 
the  attention  we  pay  to  punctuation  in  our  reading  is  not 
a  conscious  attention,  few  of  us  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
become  students  of  punctuation  and  learn  its  principles,  two 
things  that  we  must  do  if  we  would  learn  to  write  effectively. 
We  can  read  well  without  knowing  the  laws  of  punctuation, 
but  we  cannot  write  well  without  knowing  and  using 
them. 

The  modern  tendency,  especially  among  newspapers 
and  magazines,  is  to  punctuate  as  little  as  necessary.  The 
pre3ent  popularity  of  the  short,  direct  sentence  is,  of 
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course,  responsible  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
semicolons,  colons,  and  dashes  found  in  the  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  business  wTiting  of  to-day.  Besides,  the 
printing  press  and  the  t^^^e^^Titer  have  helped  to  create  a 
demand  for  less  punctuation.  All  of  these  things  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  writers  to  employ  a  short,  direct  style, 
with  a  consequent  lessening  of  punctuation  within  the 
sentence. 

Among  printers  there  is  also  a  movement  to  discourage 
the  use  of  capitals,  especially  in  advertising  copy.  Many 
advertisers  have  let  the  idea  that  capitals  make  words 
seem  important  run  away  with  itself,  and  good  printers  are 
endeavoring  to  correct  the  bad  practice. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  tendency  is  toward 
less  capitalization  and  less  punctuation  within  the  sen- 
tence, the  need  for  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  punctuation 
and  capitalization  is  as  great  as  or  perhaps  greater  than  it 
ever  was.  If  we  are  using  fewer  punctuation  marks,  we 
must  be  more  careful  about  what  we  do  use.  Faulty 
punctuation  usually  causes  much  more  misunderstanding 
and  confusion  than  does  faulty  speUing;  and  everyone  who 
expects  to  WTite,  especially  he  who  expects  to  WTite  business 
letters,  must  learn  the  principles  of  good  punctuation  and 
follow  them. 

The  first  step  in  learning  punctuation  is  to  notice 
punctuation  closely — to  become  "punctuation-conscious." 
^Mienever  you  find  a  comma  or  semicolon  whose  use  you 
do  not  understand,  try  to  reason  out  why  it  is  used  and 
whether  it  is  correctly  used.  Learn  the  rules  for  punctua- 
tion in  order  that  you  may  make  these  tests  easily  and 
quickly.  Then,  in  wTiting,  resolve  to  use  no  mark  of  punctua- 
tion without  a  definite  reason  for  so  doing.     It  will  be  found 
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that  practically  all  of  your  trouble,  outside  of  that  caused 
by  mere  carelessness,  is  due  to  your  ignorance  of  the  cor- 
rect and  effective  use  of  the  comma.  Learn  the  comma 
rules  and  apply  them  with  care,  and  most  of  your  punctua- 
tion troubles  will  disappear. 

Capitalization 

Capitalize: 

1.  The  first  w^ord  of  every  sentence. 

2.  The  first  w^ord  of  every  line  of  poetry: 

Sunset  and  evening  star, ' 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

3.  All  proper  nouns,  and  adjectives  derived  from  them: 

America,  American,  Fort  Riley,  Michigan,  John. 

4.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the  months 
of  the  year,  but  not  the  names  of  the  seasons : 

It  was  the  last  Tuesday  in  April,  when  spring  had 
definitely  and  finally  come. 

5.  The  names  of  civic  holidays  and  of  ecclesiastical 
holy-days : 

Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Christmas,  Easter. 

6.  The  names  of  important  historical  events: 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Civil  War,  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  Boston  Tea  Party. 

7.  The  names  of  politicial  parties,  religious  denomina- 
tions, churches,  associations,  and  corporations: 
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Republican,  Democrat,  Methodist,  Catholic,  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Walnut  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Hereford  Breeders'  Association, 
Apple  Growers'  League. 

8.  Titles  preceding  names  and  both  words  of  compound 
titles : 

President  Coolidge,  but  Calvin  Coolidge,  president 
of  the  United  States;  General  Pershing,  Vice- 
President  Dawes,  Rear- Admiral  Sims. 

9.  Nouns  used  as  names  of  the  Deity  and  pronouns 
referring  to  the  Deity: 

God,  kind  father  of  all,  in  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust. 

10.  The  first  word  of  every  complete  quotation,  ex- 
ample, precept,  or  question,  introduced  in  direct  form: 

He  yelled  lustily,  "Kamerad!" 

The  question,  "Will  the  League  of  Nations  be  in- 
strumental in  keeping  down  war?"  is  in  everyone's 
mind. 

No  one  believes  the  old  maxim,  "Early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,  etc." 

He  warned  her  "never  to  enter  his  door  again." 
(not  in  direct  form) 

11.  The  first  and  last  words  and  all  important  words  in 
a  heading: 

Going  to  the  Fair,  A  Night  in  Dixie,  Night  Time  on 
the  Farm,  How  to  Make  a  Boat. 

Do  not  capitalize: 

1.     The  names  of  classes  in  school  or  college; 

senior,  jimior,  sophomore,  freshman. 
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2.  The  names  of  subjects  taught  in  school,  academy,  or 
college,  except  those  derived  from  proper  nouns: 

algebra,  physics,  geometry,  English,  French. 

3.  The  words  "high  school,"  "academy,"  and  "college," 
except  when  they  are  used  with  the  distinguishing  name: 

I  have  attended  high  school,  academy,  and  college. 

Omaha  High  School,  Fremont  Academy,  Oakland 

College. 
(Newspaper  style  does  not  capitalize  them  even  in  this 

case.) 

4.  The  seasons  of  the  year: 

spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter. 

5.  The  abbreviations    "a.  m."   or   "p.  m."  except  ir 
headlines. 

1.     Insert  capitals  where  they  are  needed  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences: 

1 .  michigan  avenue  is  one  of  Chicago's  busiest  thorough- 

fares. 

2.  terrible  crimes  were  committed   against  american 

citizens. 

3.  thanksgiving  day  is  a  holiday  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  the  democrats  held  their  nominating  convention  in 

madison  square  garden. 

5.  the    eureka    manufacturing    company     has    been 

chartered. 

6.  new  york's  exclusive   stores   are  situated  on  fifth 

avenue. 

7.  his  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

his  face  is  like  the  tan; 
his  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 
he  earns  whate'er  he  can. 

8.  the  play  will  be  given  on  the  second  tuesday  after 

easter 
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9.     fifth  avenue  baptist  church  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

10.  general  harbord  and  rear-admiral  sims  arrived  at 

brest,  france,  in  time  to  confer  with  president  vn\- 
son. 

11.  almighty  god,  maker  and  preserver  of  mankind,  we 

ask  thy  blessings  upon  us. 

12.  he  asked,  "have  you  seen  my  brother  to-day?" 

13.  chemistry,  latin,  ancient  history,  and  english  are 

in  the  course  for  juniors  at  wentworth  academy. 

14.  the  norman  conquest  was  the  beginning  of  a  line 

of  french  kings  in  england. 

15.  "the  fall  of  the  house  of  usher,"  by  poe,  is  a  story  of 

horror. 

Punctuation 

THE    PERIOD 

1.  Use  a  period  to  indicate  the  end  of  a  complete  de- 
clarative or  imperative  sentence : 

I  am  going  home. 
Shut  the  door. 

2.  Use  a  period  after  abbreviations: 

IVIr.  Gray,  Jones  and  Co.,  Calif.,  No.  191. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  abbrevia- 
tions formed  by  dropping  letters  from  the  middle  of  the 
word  for  which  there  is  no  well-recognized  abbreviated 
form.  Chemical  symbols  and  s^^nbols  indicating  the 
shape  and  size  of  books  are  not  treated  as  abbreviations. 

m'f'g  pl't  (manufacturing  plant),  Fe,  4vo,  8vo 

3.  Use  a  period  after  figures  or  Roman  numerals  used 
to  number  divisions. 

(Note  the  periods  used  in  this  outline  of  punctuation.) 
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4.  Do  not  use  a  period  after  a  headline,  titles  of  articles, 
or  parts  of  an  outline. 

THE    EXCLAMATION   POINT 

1.  The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  words,  phrases, 
or  sentences  expressing  strong  feeling  or  emotion: 

"Good!"  she  shouted. 
Hurrah  for  Becky! 
Long  live  the  King! 

THE    INTERROGATION    POINT 

1.  The  interrogation  point  should  be  used  to  mark  a 
direct  question,  or  to  express  a  doubt: 

Who  will  help  me? 

He  was  born  in  1609  (?) 

2.  Indirect  questions  should  not  be  followed  by  the 
interrogation  point: 

I  asked  him  whether  he  was  guilty. 

He  wanted  to  know  whether  it  concerned  me  greatly. 

THE    COLON 

1.  An  extract,  a  quotation  of  some  length,  a  speech,  or 
an  enunciation  of  particulars,  when  directly  and  formally 
introduced,  should  be  preceded  by  the  colon. 

2.  The  colon  is  used  after  dignified  address  and  after 
the  salutation  of  a  business  letter: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
My  dear  Mr.  Ecker: 

3.  Use  a  colon  between  chapter  and  verse  numbers  and 
in  designating  hours  and  minutes  in  time  indications: 

Luke  2:16  4:30  p.m. 
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2.     Supply  punctuation  marks  where  they  are  needed 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Who  is  going  to  remain  with  me 

2.  There  were   three   causes   for  his   dismissal   inef- 

ficiency, discourtesy,  and  dishonesty 

3.  Bring  the  book  to  me 

4.  Capt  H  L  Clarke  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  U  S  A  was 

born  in  Boston,  Mass. 

5.  After  a  few  minutes'  pause  the  speaker  began  as 

follows 

6.  Look  What  have  you  done 

7.  He  asked  me  if  you  were  going  home  to-morrow 

8.  "My  mother  wishes  to  speak  with  you,"  she  said 

*'Will  you  call  tonight" 

9.  He  yelled  "Fire"  and  began  to  run 

10.  No  you  shall  not  leave  me 

11.  W^hat  a  noise  you  are  making 

12.  O  Mary,  have  patience 

13.  He  asked,  "Are  you  going  tomorrow" 

14.  But  oh  the  beauty  of  it 

15.  'I  see  that  you  are  busy  now,"  he  said,  and  then 

left  the  room 


THE    SEMICOLON 

1.  TJie  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  the  coordinate 
clause.s  of  a  compound  sentence  if  they  are  subdivided  by 
commas,  or  if  they  are  rather  long,  or  if  they  are  not  joined 
by  a  conjunction: 

John,  who  had  been  ill,  remained  at  home;  but  Jerry 

left  for  the  fair  long  before  the  sun  was  up. 
It  seems  very  strange  that  George  should  tell  you  such 

a  story ;  yet  you  never  can  tell  what  a  young  man  of 

seventeen  is  going  to  do. 
We  have  failed  with  that  play;  let  us  try  the  other 

end  of  the  line. 
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2.     The  semicolon  should  not  be  used  before  quotations 
nor  after  the  salutation  in  letters. 

THE    COMMA 

Of  all  the  marks  of  punctuation,  the  comma  is  the  most 
used — and  the  most  misused.  Much  of  the  trouble  with 
the  comma  arises  from  the  fact  that  people  use  it  without 
having  in  mind  any  particular  reason  for  its  use.  They 
write  along  with  the  hazy  notion  that  the  comma  is  a  sort 
of  necessary  evil  that  should  be  inserted  occasionally  in 
every  sentence  that  seems  to  be  a  trifle  long.  They  place 
the  comma  at  a  certain  point  without  definite  reason  for 
so  doing  and  argue  that  they  did  it  to  make  the  meaning 
clear. 

Keeping  the  meaning  clear  is,  of  course,  the  main  reason 
for  the  use  of  the  comma;  but  one  should  remember  that 
the  meaning  can  often  be  made  unclear  by  the  improper 
placing  of  commas.  The  comma  is  used  (1)  to  separate 
certain  sentence  elements,  (2)  to  indicate  inversion,  (3) 
and  to  mark  omissions.  These  three  things  should  be 
remembered  as  the  main  principles  involved  in  its  use. 

The  following  rules  have  been  selected  as  those  that  are 
most  commonly  used  and  most  easily  applied.  They 
should  be  carefully  learned.  (It  should  be  remembered 
that  nobody  really  knows  a  rule  until  he  knows  how  to  use 
it — and  does  use  it.)  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
uses  for  the  comma  and  many  other  rules,  but  they  are  of 
interest  mainly  to  proof  readers  and  printers  and  are 
consequently  not  included  here. 

A.     Commas  used  for  separation 
1 .     Series 

Words,  phrases,  or  clauses  in  a  series,  all  in 
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the  same  construction,  should  be  separated  by 
the  comma: 

James,  John,  and  Fred  were  here  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

Cries  of  distress,  shrieks  of  horror,  and 
moans  of  the  dying  filled  the  air. 

These  men,  who  have  violated  their  treaties, 
who  have  despoiled  Belgium,  and  who 
have  aimed  to  make  Europe  their  prey, 
shall  be  made  to  pay. 

2.     Explanatory  material 

Parenthetical  and  explanatory  material; 
words  in  apposition;  words  in  direct  address; 
and  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  short  phrases 
not  readily  coalescing  with  the  sentence  should 
be  set  off  by  the  comma: 

Let  us,  for  argument's  sake,  assume  this. 
Hobson,  the  hero,  spoke  here  yesterday. 
Come,  friends,  and  let  us  reason  this  out. 
The  Filipinos,  therefore,  are  acting  Tsnthin 
their  rights.  (Not  readily  coalescing  with 
the  sentence.) 

He  was  therefore  unable  to  attend  the  class 
meeting.  (Readily  coalescing  with  the  sen- 
tence.) 

Under  the  fourth  group  mentioned  in  this 

rule    come    such    words    as    noiv,    however, 

furthermore,  nevertheless,  and  such  phrases  as 

for  instance,  that  is,  as  it  were,  and  of  course. 

8.     Non-restrictive  clauses  and  phrases 

Non-restrictive  clauses  and  phrases  should  be 
set  off  by  commas;  restrictive  clauses  and 
phrases  should  not  be  set  off  by  commas: 
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Come  see  my  playhouse,  which  Father  built 
for  me,  (Non-restrictive  clause,  not  used 
to  limit  or  restrict  or  make  definite  the  word 
"playhouse.") 

This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.  (The 
clause,  '*that  Jack  built"  limits  the  mean- 
ing of  house,  telling  what  house.  In  the 
other  sentence  the  identity  of  the  playhouse 
is  already  established.) 

George,  hearing  the  cries,  ran  with  renewed 
life.     (Non-restrictive.) 

Books  dealing  with  such  topics  will  be 
supplied.     (Restrictive.) 

4.  Compound  sentences 

The  clauses  in  compound  sentences  should 
ordinarily  be  separated  by  the  comma: 

The  women  were  piling  their  household  goods 
on  the  carts  and  trucks,  and  the  men  were 
gathering  up  all  kinds  of  weapons. 

I  am  going  with  you  this  time,  but  hereafter 
you  must  go  alone. 

(If  the  sentence  is  short  and  easily  understood 
the  comma  may  be  omitted ;  if  no  connective  is 
used  a  semicolon  is  used  in  place  of  the  comma.) 

5.  Introducing  short  quotations 

The  short  quotation  (one  or  two  sentences) 
should  be  preceded  by  a  comma : 

James  called,  "I  am  going." 

May  cried,  '*Go  away!  I  hate  you." 

B.     Commas  used  to  indicate  inversion 

1.     Phrases  and  clauses  out  of  their  natural  order 
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are  set  off  by  commas,  unless  the  meaning  is 
otherwise  clear: 

Of  all  the  senses,  smell  is  the  least  used  by 

man. 
For  the  frivolous,  picture  shows  are  a  great 

delight. 

2.  A  dependent  clause  which  precedes  a  main 
clause  is  usually  set  off  by  a  comma: 

Since  you  scorn  my  help,  I  shall  refuse  to 

accept  your  hospitality. 
Although  he  had  a  good  record  in  high  school, 

he  was  a  miserable  failure  in  business. 

C.  Commas  used  to  indicate  omission 

1.  The  comma  is  used  to  indicate  the  omission  of 
words,  the  repetition  of  which  is  not  essential  to 
the  meaning. 

George  ran  to  the  fire  alarm  box;  John,  to  the 
hose  house;  Frank,  to  the  burning  barn; 
but  Jack  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  weeping 
bitterly. 

D.  General  rule 

The  comma  should  be  used  wherever  it  helps 
to  show  the  reader  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
writer,  especially  to  keep  sentence  elements 
from  wrongly  being  read  together. 

This  rule  should  be  used  with  great  care. 
One  should  be  very  certain  that  the  comma 
he  proposes  to  use  will  really  help  in  showing 
the  exact  meaning  or  in  preventing  confusion. 
This  rule  should  not  be  used  until  the  more 
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definite  ones  have  all  been  tried  and  found 
inapplicable. 

E.     Do  not  use  a  comma: 

1.  Between  a  verb  and  a  that  or  how  clause  which 
is  the  object  of  the  verb. 

He  told  me  to  look  and  see  how  you  were 

doing  it. 
I  am  very  sure  that  he  will  come. 

2.  To  set  off  a  short  prepositional  phrase  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence. 

In  a  mountainous  country  the  people  love 

liberty. 
During  a  lull  in  the  storm  we  fled  to  the  house. 

3.  Just  because  you  have  a  vague  feeling  that  you 

ought  to  use  it. 

{For  the  use  of  the  comma  in  the  heading,  address,  salutation, 
and  close  of  letters,  see  the  chapter  on  Business  Letters.) 

3.     Use  punctuation  marks  where  they  are  needed  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1.  I  didn't  like  school  very  much  so  I  decided  to  get  a 

job. 

2.  Steadily    patiently   and  confidently  the   sergeant 

picked  his  way. 

3.  The    teacher    provided    pens    pencils    paper    and 

ink. 

4.  Accordingly  I  decided  to  apply  to  him  at  once. 

5.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  we  started  it  was 

late  in  the  night  when  we  returned. 

6.  You  are  now  standing  upon  Horsehoe  Bridge  below 

rumble  the  falls. 

7.  The  mill  old  and  long  deserted  had  now  fallen  in 

ruins. 
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8.  These  few  articles  should  not  cost  so  much  yet 

according  to  the  bill  the  charges  are  rather  high. 

9.  Kate  in  her  excitement  told  one  story  John  an- 

other story  and  Mary  still  another  story. 

10.  Although   Mr.   Roosevelt   was  a  very  busy  man 

he  gave  much  time  to  recreation. 

11.  It  was  the  end  of  a  hot  summer  day. 

12.  We  should  not  wait  idly  while  men  are  dying  in  the 

trenches  we  should  do  our  bit  at  home. 

13.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  my  friends  that  I  have  come 

to  stay. 

14.  As  I  ate  a  run-away  horse  dashed  by  the  door. 

15.  The  water  which  was  clear  sparkling  and  cool  came 

pouring  from  the  edge  of  the  spring. 

16.  These  soldiers  fully  equipped  with  weapons   and 

ammunition  were  prepared  to  hold  their  position 
several  days. 

17.  All  the  work  being  done  we  started  on  our  journey. 

18.  The  lightning  flashed  the  thunder  roared  and  the 

rain  fell  in  torrents. 

19.  The  teacher  on  the  other  hand  decided  that  my 

work  was  very  inferior, 

20.  Then  Mary  asked  "May  I  go  with  you?" 

21.  The    returning    soldiers   with   their   wounds   ban- 

daged appeared  both  pitiful  and  heroic. 

22.  The  problem  I  admit  puzzled  me. 

23.  At  the  station  I  saw  Katharine  my  old  college  chum. 

24.  I  shall  not  wait  any  longer  for  the  train  is  an  hour 

late. 

25.  William  who  had  been  overseas  is  now  in  busi- 

ness but  John  who  is  a  younger  brother  is  attend- 
ing college. 

THE    DASH 

The  dash  is  used  to  indicate  a  sudden  and  sharp  turn  in 
thought  or  an  abrupt  change  in  construction.  It  indi- 
cates a  marked  break  in  the  flow  of  thought. 
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That  man — of  course  you  do  not  have  to  agree  with  me — 
is  a  scoundrel  and  a  thief. 

The  young  writer  w^ill  do  well  to  use  the  dash  sparingly, 
and  with  caution.  It  complicates  sentences  and  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy  sentence  sense.  It  works  against 
clearness  and  directness. 

THE   APOSTROPHE 

The  apostrophe  is  used  to  form  the  possessive  case  and 
the  plurals  of  letters  and  figures.  It  is  also  used  to  indi- 
cate the  omission  of  letters. 

Ned's  skates  were  dull. 
There  are  two  t's  in  *' omitted." 
I  cannot  tell  your  T's  from  your  9's. 
If  she  doesn't  come,  they're  going  to  drop  her  name 
from  the  ^roll. 

Do  not  use  an  apostrophe  with  the  following  forms  of 
the  personal  pronoun :  its,  his,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs. 

QUOTATION   MARKS 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  inclose  w^ords  given  in 
direct  quotation: 

He  said,  "Give  me  that  hat." 

*'Come  on,"  Bill  shouted,  ''let's  go  to  the  game." 

In  a  quotation  of  more  than  one  paragraph,  the  quota- 
tion marks  should  appear  at  the  beginning  of  each  para- 
graph, but  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  only. 

A  direct  quotation  within  a  direct  quotation  should  be 
inclosed  in  single  quotation  marks : 

George  said,   "Imagine  how  I  felt  when  he  shouted, 
*You  are  the  guy  that  stole  my  pocketbook.'" 
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The  final  quotation  mark  usually  includes  other  final 
marks  of  punctuation.  When  the  colon  or  question  mark 
appears  but  is  not  a  part  of  the  quotation,  it  is  placed  out- 
side the  quotation  mark. 

She  cried,  "You  are  wTong." 

The  words,   "separate,"   "exhilarate,"    and    "ecstasy" 

are  hard  to  spell. 
He  said,  "Are  you  with  us?" 
Did  he  say,  "I  will  kill  him"?  • 

4.     Supply  punctuation  marks  where  they  are  needed 
in  the  following  sentences: 

ll.     Its  nearly  twelve  dclock,  but  theyre  not  here  yet. 
^.     Here  they  rest,  have  rested  for  many  centuries. 

3.  Have  you  read  Goldsmiths  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

or  Dickens  A    Tale  of  Two  Ci/ies  .^ '  asked  the 
librarian. 

4.  At  that  moment -I  believe  it  was  striking  eighty  I 

heard  a  loud  crash. 

5.  Please  sir  begged  the  little  girl  ma^  I  go  "wath 

you  live  with  you?  ^ 

6.  Doctor  Atkinson  and  I  say  this  unqualifiedly  is  at 

the  head  of  his  profession. 

7.  Johns  grades  are  high,  but  yours  are  very  low. 

8.  Did  he  answer  I  have  no  engagement? 

9.  The  boys  fatherfe  were  invited  to  the  meeting. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  PUNCTUATION 

(Supply  the  necessary  punctuation  for  the  following  sentences) 

1.  We  cared  little  whether  we  stopped  here   went   on  or 
returned  to  the  hotel 

2.  One  loves  friends  another  money  another  books 

3.  Lowell  F  Smith  Ph  D  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
EngHsh 

4.  I  have  come  he  said  from  a  school  where  the  rules  are 
very  strict 
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5.  Strictly  speaking  this  was  no  fault  of  the  chauffeurs 

6.  Dempsey  stood  against  the  table  his  eyes  gleaming 

7.  On  my  first  trip  to  Washington  I  stayed  at  the  old  Arling- 
ton Hotel  which  was  less  expensive  than  several  of  the  newer 
hotels 

8.  While  Longfellow  was  in  Cambridge  he  lived  in  charming 
old  Craigie  House  where  General  Washington  had  had  his 
headquarters 

9.  Classes  will  continue  until  ten-fifteen  when  chapel  begins 

10.  As  the  early  train  had  left  we  had  to  wait  at  the  station 

11.  By  this  time  I  had  begun  to  feel  pretty  lonesome  as 
I  was  unable  to  find  any  of  my  friends 

12.  At  the  high  school  mixer  last  night  Principal  W^atkins 
spoke  for  the  faculty  while  Bill  Harris  1926  spoke  for  his  class 

13.  They  will  spend  a  long  term  in  the  penitentiary  their 
crime  being  one  of  the  most  horrible  on  record 

14.  I  began  to  feel  greatly  discouraged  for  I  had  tried  to  do 
the  job  well 

15.  After  dinner  he  went  to  the  ball  game  later  to  the  theater 

16.  How  handsome  he  is  in  his  stylish  new  uniform 

17.  Be  strong  the  minister  urged  God  will  help  you 

18.  While  Imt  at  the  table  eating  a  horse  galloped  by 

19.  You  are  going  are  you  not 

20.  Everything  being  ready  we  started  for  the  train 

21.  In   order  to   keep  the  accounts   accurate   a  system   of 
bookkeeping  must  be  used 

22.  He  is  a  teacher  an  author  and  a  publisher. 

23.  It  was  past  four  oclock  when  we  started  it  was  nearly 
eight  oclock  when  we  returned 

24.  Honesty  integrity  and  kindness  are  important  qualifica- 
tions for  this  position 

25.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  of  course  that  everyone  will  be 
present 

26.  Oh  John  will  you  come  here  a  minute 

27.  Really  Mr  Morgan  I  cannot  accept  your  terms 

28.  Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds  we  know  a  subject  ourselve*' 
or  we  know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it 

29. /Yes  I'm  willing  to  help  you 
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30.  Then  I  understand  sir  that  you  are  not  in  favor  of  my 
pian 

31.  I  was  born  in  America  I  will  live  in  America  I  shall  die  in 
America 

32.  Well  Colonel  weve  met  the  enemy 

33.  At  Ashland  Kentucky  we  changed  trains 

34.  Johnson  the  veteran  pitcher  won  a  hitless  game 

35.  He  left  college  because  of  his  lack  of  funds  his  low  grades 
and  his  homesickness 

36.  Robert  Burns  the  son  of  a  farmer  was  born  in  Ayrshire 
Scotland  on  January  25  1759 

37.  The  nurse  was  painstaking  full  of  kindness  and  gentle 

38.  Address  your  letter  in  care  of  Dr  C  E  Channing  326 
Vermont  Ave  Dartmouth  N  H 

39.  To  me  this  is  a  pleasure  but  to  my  friend  I  fear  it  is  a 
hard  task 

40.  Oh  what  a  sight  was  that 

•^1.  Wordsworth  wrote  of  the  beauty  harmony  and  sublimity 
of  nature 

42.  The  thunder  rolled  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents 

43.  Two  of  our  old  players  were  out  of  the  game  consequently 
we  were  defeated 

44.  His  was  an  expensive  responsible  and  thankless  under- 
taking 

45.  Brains  not  muscle  are  needed  in  this  position 

46.  As  soon  as  he  received  the  telegram  he  hurried  home  for 
his  brother  had  been  injured  in  an  accident 

47.  His  first  excuse  that  he  was  ill  was  not  accepted 

48.  This  candidate  a  man  of  rare  ability  was  elected  to  the 
office 

49.  Without  the  hail  was  falling  fast  and  thick 

50.  The  conductor  would  not  wait  any  longer  for  the  train 
was  ready  to  start 

51.  This  old  house  which  was  General  Sheridans  headquar- 
ters is  now  a  museum 

52.  The  book  is  charming  .not  only  for  the  story  it  contains  . 
but  also  for  its  attractive  literary  style  . 
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53.  The  inn  old  and  deserted  was  built  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War 

54.  These  were  the  reasons  that  he  gave  he  was  without 
money  and  he  had  few  friends 

55.  We  reached  the  garage  at  midnight  changed  tires  and 
proceeded  on  our  journey 

56.  He  could  think  of  no  reason  for  remaining  so  he  took 
the  early  train  for  home 

57.  Several  minutes  after  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine 
could  be  heard 

58.  Being  a  student  of  good  habits  he  was  selected  for  re- 
sponsible offices 

59.  He  was  as  all  his  friends  thought  the  ideal  man  for  the 
position 

60.  Will  you  she  asked  give  me  another  chance 


CHAPTER  VI 

self-i]mprove:mext  ix  sentence  building 

Correct  English  is  a  mark  of  education  and  refinement. 
It  is  also  a  mark  of  neatness  and  accuracy.  The  best 
people,  those  who  are  in  control  in  society,  government,  and 
business,  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  good  grammar. 

Hence  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  everybody,  but  fortu- 
nately it  is  the  privilege  of  everybody  to  learn  the  rules  of 
correct  sentence  structure  and  use  them  in  his  dailv  con- 
versation  and  writing.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  worth-while 
opportunity,  for  it  enables  one  to  place  himself  before  in- 
fluential men  and  women  in  a  favorable  light.  The  use  of 
correct  English  is  a  big  help  in  securing  a  reputation  for 
accuracy,  neatness,  straight  thinking,  and  education. 

Grammar  is  the  body  of  laws  relating  to  the  accepted 
and  correct  use  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  the  sen^ 
tence.  A  person  uses  good  grammar  when  his  sentences 
are  correctly  put  together.  He  uses  bad  grammar  when  he 
disobeys  a  law  of  correct  sentence  building. 

Common  Errors  in  Grammar 

CASE    of   nouns   and    PRONOUNS 

Most  errors  in  the  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns  arise, 
not  from  an  ignorance  of  rules,  but  from  carelessness  in 
the  application  of  rules  or  from  failure  to  determine  the 
true  relationship  of  the  different  elements  (subject,  predi- 
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cate,  and  modifiers).  Rules  governing  the  case  of  nouns 
and  pronouns  are  for  the  most  part  simple  and  easily 
learned.  It  is  from  bad  habits  of  speech  and  from  diffi- 
culty in  applying  rules  that  trouble  comes.  In  the  follow^ 
ing  explanations  the  common  errors  are  given  first,  then 
comes  the  discussion  of  the  error  and  the  rule  violated, 
and  last  comes  the  correction.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  error  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  its  correction  is  attempted. 

1.  Errors  in  the  case  of  subjects  of  verbs 

Wrong:     They  are  no  better  than  us. 
Wrong:     I  am  as  bright  as  him. 

The  use  of  us  and  him  in  the  preceding  sentences  is 
common  because  of  the  general  impression  that  than  and 
as  are  here  used  as  prepositions  and  consequently  take  the 
objective  case.  The  great  majority  of  grammarians  do 
not  regard  than  and  as  as  prepositions  but  look  upon  them 
only  as  conjunctions.  They  regard  the  two  sentences 
quoted  as  elliptical  sentences,  which,  stated  in  their  full 
form,  would  be: 

Correct:    They  are  no  better  than  we  (are). 
Correct:     I  am  as  bright  as  he  (is). 

Looked  at  in  this  way  the  we  and  the  he  are  seen  to  be 
the  subjects  of  verbs.  They  should  therefore  be  put  in 
the  nominative  case.  This  error  can  be  avoided  only  by 
constantly  watching  than  and  as  to  see  that  they  are  not 
used  as  prepositions. 

2.  Errors  in  the  case  of  words  used  as  the  predicate 
complement  after  forms  of  to  be 
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Wrong:     I  thought  it  was  her. 
Wrong:     It  was  me. 

The  difficulty  here  arises  from  considering  her  and  me 
as  the  object  of  was  and  is.  But  forms  of  to  be  do  not  take 
objects.  Her  and  me  are  used  as  the  predicate  comple- 
ments of  ivas  and  is  respectively.  All  forms  of  to  be  take 
the  same  case  after  them  as  before.  The  complement  after 
was  should  therefore  be  in  the  nominative  case.  The  sen- 
tences should  read: 

Correct:     I  thought  it  was  she. 
Correct:     It  is  /. 

3.     Errors  in  the  case  of  objects  of  verbs  and  preposi- 
tions 

Wrong:     Some  of  we  girls  ought  to  go. 
Wrong:     They  gave  the  medals  to  John  and  /. 
Wrong:     Who  did  the  dog  bite.?^ 

In  the  first  sentence  ive,  because  of  its  position,  seems, 
at  first  glance,  to  be  used  as  the  subject  of  ought.  How- 
ever, some  is  the  subject  of  ought  and  ice  girls  is  the  object 
of  of.  The  objective  case  should  therefore  be  used.  In 
the  second  sentence  the  nominative  /  should  be  changed 
to  the  objective  me,  because  it  is  the  object  of  the 
preposition  to.  In  the  third  sentence  ivho  should  be 
changed  to  whom  because  it  is  the  object  of  the  verb  bite. 
All  of  these  errors  arise  from  the  wTiter's  failure  to  deter- 
mine carefully  the  true  relationship  of  the  w^ords  in  the  sen- 
tence. Care  in  working  out  true  relationships  will  help 
him  to  avoid  most  errors  in  grammar.  The  correct  forms 
follow : 
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Correct:     Some  of  lis  girls  ought  to  go. 

Correct:     They  gave  the  medals  to  John  and  me. 

Correct:     Who7Ji  did  the  dog  bite? 

4.  Case  forms  with  the  infinitive 

Wrong:     They  asked  Mary  and  /  to  go. 
Wrong:     She  belived  the  informer  to  be  he. 

The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  in  the  objective  case. 
Consequently  Mary  and  /  (me),  being  the  compound  sub- 
ject of  to  go,  and  informer,  being  the  subject  of  to  be  should 
be  in  the  objective.  Since  all  forms  of  to  be  take  the  same 
case  following  as  before  them,  the  nominative  he  should  be 
changed  to  the  objective  him  so  that  it  will  agree  in  case 
with  informer  (the  subject  of  to  be) .  Both  the  rule  and  the 
application  here  are  difiicult,  and  study  and  care  are  neces- 
sary. We  naturally  expect  all  subjects  to  be  in  the  nomi- 
native because  all  subjects  of  finite  verbs  are.  However, 
we  should  be  careful  to  remember  that  the  subjects  of 
infinitives  are  in  the  objective.  Fortunately  the  need  for 
such  constructions  is  rare.     The  correct  form  follows : 

Correct:    They  asked  Mary  and  me  to  go. 
Correct:     They  believed  the  informer  to  be  him. 

5.  The  case  of  the  relative  pronoun 

Wrong:    The  fellow  whom  they  thought  was  dead  is  alive. 
Wrong:     Take  whomever  suits  you  best. 
Wro?ig:     Whom  do  you  think  it  is? 

In  correcting  the  preceding  sentences  it  is  necessary 
first  to  discover  the  part  the  relative  pronoun  is  playing  in 
the  sentence,  and  secondly  to  remember  that  the  case  of  a 
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relative  is  always  determined  by  its  use  in  the  subordinate 
clause.  In  the  first  sentence  a  form  of  the  relative  is  wanted 
that  can  act  as  the  subject  of  was  dead.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  nominative  ivho  is  wanted.  In  the  second  sen- 
tence the  whole  clause,  not  any  one  word,  is  the  object  of 
take.  The  relative  whoever  is  wanted  to  act  as  the  subject 
of  suits.  In  the  third  sentence  a  predicate  complement  is 
wanted  for  the  verb  is. 

Correct:     The  fellow  tvho  they  thought  was  dead  is  alive. 
Correct:     Take  whoever  suits  you  best. 
Correct:     Who  do  you  think  it  is? 

6.     Nouns  and  pronouns  with  the  gerund 

Wrong:     I  did  not  know  of  John  going  to  town. 
Wrong:     Who  would  have  thought  of  it  being  you? 

A  gerund  is  the  participial  form  of  a  verb  used  as  a  noun. 
Going  and  being  are  used  in  each  of  the  sentences  as  the 
objects  of  the  preposition  of.  Tlie  rules  of  grammar  re- 
quire that  nouns  or  pronouns  associated  with  a  gerund,  as 
John  and  it  are  associated  with  going  and  beijig  respec- 
tively, should  be  put  in  the  possessive  case. 

The  sentence  should  therefore  read: 

Correct:     I  did  not  know  of  John's  going  to  toTvu. 
Correct:     Who  would  have  thought  of  its  being  you? 

1 .  Collect  ten  errors  in  case  forms  from  the  conversations 
of  your  schoolmates.  List  each  error,  explain  it  carefully, 
and  give  the  correct  form. 

2.  List  the  errors  in  case  forms  that  you  yourself  are 
likely  to  make. 

3.  Find  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences.     Correct 
the  sentences.     Write  out  both  the  explanation  and  the     ^ 
correction. 
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1.  John  and  me  were  not  permitted  to  leave. 

2.  He  gave  the  rackets  to  Sally  and  I. 

3.  Please  let  George  and  I  go. 

4.  If  I  were  him,  I  would  stand  no  such  foolishness. 

5.  She  said  she  never  thought  of  him  being  guilty. 

6.  Were  George  and  her  at  the  party? 

7.  It  struck  Fanny  and  I  as  being  funny. 

8.  Mr.  Crane  especially  urged  Charles  and  I  to  come. 

9.  She  said  that  she  had  already  suspected  that  it 

was  me. 

10.  Jack  is  a  better  catcher  than  me. 

11.  They  fully  expected  the  Santa  Claus  to  be  I. 

12.  She  has  helped  us  so  much.  Some  of  we  girls  ought 

to  send  her  some  flowers. 

4.  Fill  in  each  blank  with  the  proper  form  of  icho  or  who- 
ever, (Remember  that  the  case  of  the  relative  is  always  de- 
termined by  its  use  in  the  subordinate  clause.  First  pick 
out  the  subordinate  clause,  then  determine  the  form  that 
should  be  used.) 

1 do  you  guess  was  here  yesterday? 

2.     The  fellow he  struck  was  soon  on  his  feet 

again  fighting  harder  than  ever. 

3 do  you  think  he  resembles? 

4.     He  saw  the  man stole  our  dinner. 

5 do  you  think  they  will  nominate  for  presi- 
dent? 

6.  I  shall  give  the  prize  to is  considered  the 

most  valuable  man  on  the  team. 

7.  She  told  me she  wished  to  see  selected. 

8.  He  is  one  of  the  fellows  ....  they  say  will  be  ex- 

pelled from  school  Friday  evening. 

9.  Kindly  refer  this  letter  to    handles  the 

shipping  claims. 

10.     The  hurdler they  expected  to  win  finished 

fifth. 
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ERRORS   IN   AGREEMENT 

Verbs  and  subjects,  and  pronouns  and  their  antecedents 
must  agree  in  number.  This  is  a  very  simple  rule,  but 
like  the  rules  for  case  it  is  often  difficult  to  apply.  Trouble 
arises  (1)  from  a  failure  to  recognize  the  real  subject  of 
the  verb,  (2)  from  failure  to  determine  the  real  number  of 
the  subject,  (3)  from  a  failure  to  associate  the  pronoun 
with  the  true  antecedent,  and  (4)  from  a  failure  to  deter- 
mine correctly  the  real  number  of  the  antecedent. 

1.     Failure  to  associate  the  verb  with  the  real  subject 

Wrong:    The  shape  of  the  apples  strike  me  as  being  odd. 
Wrong:     The  lises  of  the  split  log-drag  makes  it  a  neces- 
sity in  the  dirt -road  community. 
Wrong:    There  is  excellent  grounds  for  legal  action. 

In  the  first  of  these  sentences  the  writer  has  been 
confused  by  the  nearness  of  the  word  apple  to  the  verb 
strike.  The  real  subject  of  the  sentence  is  shape,  a  noun 
in  the  singular.  Likewise,  the  true  subject  of  the  second 
sentence  is  uses,  a  plural  noun.  In  the  third  sentence  the 
writer  has  been  confused  by  the  position  of  the  subject. 
In  there  is  and  there  are  sentences  the  verb  agrees  with  the 
noun  following  it. 

Correct:     The  shape  of  the  apples  strikes  me  as  being  odd. 
Correct:     The  uses  of  the  split  log-drag  make  it  a  necessity 

in  the  dirt -road  community. 
Correct:    There  are  excellent  grounds  for  legal  action. 

2.     Failure  to  determine  the  real  number  of  the  subject 

Wrong:     The  crowd  were  moving  as  a  unit  down  the  boule- 
vard. 
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Wrong:     The  captain,  together  with  two  other  players,  are 

leaving  the  field. 
Wrong:     Neither  Jenny  7ior  Maud  are  to  be  here. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  crowd  is  considered  as  a  unit. 
The  number  of  a  collective  noun  is  determined  by  the  way 
in  which  the  writer  wishes  the  reader  to  consider  it,  hence 
the  verbs  in  these  sentences  should  be  interchanged.  Are 
is  incorrect  in  the  second  sentence  because  captain  is  the 
subject.  Phrases  beginning  with  such  expressions  as 
together  with,  along  ivith,  ivith,  and  accompanied  by  do  not 
affect  the  number  of  subjects  to  which  they  may  be  at- 
tached; also  subjects  connected  by  neither  ....  nor,  or 
either  .  ...  or  are  not  thereby  made  plural.  The  sentences 
should  read : 

Correct:  The  crowd  was  moving  as  a  unit  doTvn  the  boule- 
vard. 

Correct:  The  captain,  together  with  two  other  players, 
is-  leaving  the  field. 

Correct:     Neither  Jenny  nor  Maud  is  to  be  here. 

3.  Failure  to  associate  the  pronoun  with  the  true 
antecedent 

Wrong:     Each  of  my  four  associates  lost  their  job. 
Wrong:     He  is  one  of  those  boys  who  always  quits  as  soon 
as  he  is  criticized. 

The  antecedent  of  their  is  not  associates,  but  each,  a  singu- 
lar distributive  pronoun.  The  immediate  antecedent  of 
they  is  ivho,  which  refers  directly  to  boys,  a  plural  noun. 
The  writer  is  thinking  of  all  boys  who  are  criticized.  The 
two  sentences  should  read: 
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Correct:     Each  of  my  associates  lost  kis  job. 
Correct:     He  is  one  of  those  boys  who  always  quit  as  soon 
as  they  are  criticized. 

4.  Failure  to  determine  correctly  the  real  number  of 
the  antecedent 

Wrong:     Everybody  said  they  could  go. 
Wrong:     The  audience  wiped  its  nose  and  eyes. 
Wrong:     Neither  Jack  nor  Ted  got  their  degree. 

Everybody,  anybody,  nobody,  each,  every,  no  one,  and 
similar  words  are  regarded  as  singular  and  should  be  re- 
ferred to  by  singular  pronouns.  It  is  wrong  in  the  second 
*sentence  because  the  sense  of  the  sentence  shows  that 
audience  is  being  considered  as  a  plural  noun.  N  either - 
nor  and  either-or  are  alternative  connectives  and  do  not 
change  the  number  of  the  words  they  connect. 

Correct:     Everybody  said  he  would  go. 

Correct:     The  audience  (or  members  of  the  audience)  wiped 

their  noses  and  eyes. 
Correct:     Neither  Jack  nor  Ted  got  his  degree. 

Warnings  ! 

a.  Do  not  use  donH  with  the  third  person  singular,  as 
in,  "He  don't  care  if  we  do."  Don't  means  do  not,  not  does 
not. 

h.  Do  not  use  these  or  those  with  kind  or  sort  or  with 
words  like  molasses  which  are  plural  only  in  form. 

c.  Do  not  fail  to  determine  vdiether  you  are  using  col- 
lectible nouns  in  a  singular  or  a  plural  sense.  Make  verbs 
and  pronouns  referring  to  them  agree  with  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  in  w^hich  they  are  used. 
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d.  Do  not  forget  that  each,  every,  and  any  are  followed 
by  singular  pronouns  and  singular  verbs. 

e.  Do  not  neglect  to  determine  the  subject  of  your  verb 
or  the  antecedent  of  your  pronoun  before  determining  the 
number  of  your  verb  or  pronoun. 

/.  Do  not  fail  to  decide  whether  the  subject  or  the 
antecedent  is  singular  or  plural. 

5.     Explain  the  errors  in  agreement  in  the  following  sen- 
tences; then  correct  the  sentences. 

1.  Everybody  said  that  they  were  pleased. 

2.  The  crowd  was  quarrelling  among  themselves. 

3.  George,  along  with  four  or  five  other  boys,  went 

to  the  river  to  swim. 

4.  Whoever  stole  the  cup  should  be  punished  severely 

for  what  they  have  done. 

5.  Each  girl  promised  to  do  their  best  to  make  the 

party  successful. 

6.  Neither  Harry  nor  Mike  gained  a  yard,  no  matter 

how  hard  they  tried. 

7.  The  jury  were  locked  in  the  court  house  over 

night. 

8.  A  barrel  of  Jonathan  apples  were  delivered  at 

my  door  this  morning. 

9.  The  size  of  the  apples  vary. 

10.  There  is  several  ways  of  passing  a  test. 

11.  He,   as  well  as  you,   know  that  such  an  act  is 

dishonorable. 

12.  It  don't  seem  right  that  he  should  get  first  place. 

13.  These  kind  of  peaches  are  not  fit  to  can. 

14.  Neither  George  nor  Mabel  would  deny  that  they 

were  present.  (When  singular  nouns  of  different 
genders  are  connected  by  or  or  nor  they  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  masculine  form  of  the  pronoun 
or  by  both  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms.) 

15.  Let  every  person  in  the  crowd  put  their  shoulder 

to  the  wheel. 
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16.  A  number  of  men  was  seen  on  the  wharf. 

17.  The    number    of    signers    were    larger    than    two 

hundred. 

18.  No  one  of  the  boys  were  lost. 

19.  He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  is  always  trying  to 

embarrass  you. 

20.  These  molasses  are  sour. 

21.  The  sound  of  raindrops  on  tin  roofs  put  one  to 

sleep. 

22.  There  was  in  the  same  sector  four  divisions  of  French 

troops  and  two  from  Italy. 

23.  I  can  see  that  she  don't  like  algebra. 

6.  Collect  a  list  of  errors  in  agreement  that  you  note 
among  your  associates.  Explain  these  errors  and  correct 
them. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  errors  in  agreement  that  you  your- 
self are  likely  to  make.  Explain  to  the  class  how  you 
have  planned  to  avoid  them. 

8.  Look  up  the  number  of  the  following  words  and  use 
them  in  original  sentences  in  which  they  act  as  antece- 
dents to  the  personal  pronouns:  athletics,  molasses, 
measles,  news,  physics,  mumps,  data,  alumni,  politics. 

Example:  x\thletics  is  of  great  benefit  to  students  V'hen 
it  is  properly  supervised. 

ERROR   IN   VERB   FORMS 

Because  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  English 
language  between  weak  (or  regular)  and  strong  (or  irreg- 
ular) verbs  the  following  list  of  principal  parts  is  given. 
The  list  wull  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  student  if 
he  goes  over  it  carefully,  checks  those  verbs  about  whose 
principal  parts  he  is  confused,  and  then  writes  original 
sentences  using  their  different  principal  parts.  From  the 
Hst  each  pupil  should  make  a  smaller  list  for  intensive 
study.     The  class  may  also  profitably  make  a  class  list 
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for  intensive  study  and  practice.     Other  verbs  should  be 
added  to  the  list  when  occasion  demands  it. 


arise 

arose 

arisen 

awake 

awoke  (awaked) 

awaked 

bear 

bore 

born 

l)ear 

bore 

borne 

])egin 

began 

begun 

bid 

bade  (bid) 

bidden  (bid) 

bite 

bit 

bitten  (bit) 

blew 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke 

broken 

burst 

burst 

burst 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

cling 

clung 

clung 

come 

came 

come 

do 

did 

done 

drag 

dragged 

dragged 

draw 

drew 

drawn                               J 
dreamed  (dreamt)           " 

dream 

dreamed  (dreamt) 

drink 

drank 

drunk  (drunken) 

drive 

drove 

driven                               1 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

flee 

fled 

fled 

fly 

flew 

flown 

forget 

forgot 

forgotten  (forgot) 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

get 

got 

got  (gotten) 

give 

gave 

given 

go 

went 

gone 

hang 

hung  (hanged) 

hung  (hanged) 

hide 

hid 

hidden  (hid) 

know 

knew 

known 

lay 

laid 

laid 

lead 

led 

led 

lie 

lay 

lain 

learn 

learned  (learnt) 

learned  (learnt) 
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lend 

lent 

lent 

prove 

proved 

proved 

raise 

raised 

raised 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ring 

rang  (rung) 

rung 

rise 

rose 

risen 

see 

saw 

seen 

set 

set 

set 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

shine 

shone 

shone 

shoe 

shod 

shod 

show 

showed 

shown  (showed) 

sing 

sang  (sung) 

sung 

sink 

sunk  (sank) . 

sunk 

sit 

sat 

sat 

slay 

slew 

slain 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

spring 

sprang 

(sprung) 

sprung 

strive 

strove 

striven 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

swim 

swam 

swum 

take 

took 

taken 

tear 

tore 

torn 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

wear 

wore 

worn 

weep 

wept 

wept 

write 

wrote 

written 

9.  Learn  carefully  the  principal  parts  of  begin,  bid, 
(two  meanings),  break,  burst,  come,  do,  eat,  fly,  give,  go, 
hang  (two  meanings),  know,  ring,  see,  sink,  swim,  take, 
write.  Write  original  sentences  using  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  these  verbs. 


Errors  in  tense. — Practically  all  of  the  errors  in  tense  in 
compound  and  complex  sentences  are  due  to  the  writer's 
carelessness  about  working  out  and  stating  the  exact  time 
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relation  between  the  actions  expressed  by  the  different 
verbs.  The  tenses  of  two  verbs  in  a  sentence  should  be 
the  same  unless  there  is  a  change  in  time,  and  when  there  is 
a  change  in  time  the  tense  forms  should  show  exactly 
what  it  is.  In  dependent  clauses  and  infinitive  forms  the 
tense  is  determined  by  the  time  relation  to  the  action  ex- 
pressed in  the  principal  clause.  The  following  examples 
show  the  common  forms  of  such  errors. 

1.  Errors  in  expressing  general  truths 

Wrong:     Columbus  believed  that  the  world  tvas  spherical. 
Wrong:     James  said  that  the  stars  were  distant  suns. 

Statements  of  truth  that  have  no  limit  as  to  time  should 
be  put  in  the  present  tense.  To  say  that  "the  earth  was 
spherical"  or  that  the  "stars  were  distant  suns"  is  not  stat- 
ing the  truth  exactly. 

Correct:     Columbus  believed  that  the  world  is  spherical. 
Correct:     James  said  that  the  stars  are  distant  suns. 

2.  Awkward  attempts  to  use  historical  present 

Wrong:  Sir  Lionel  rushed  into  the  fray,  and  grapples  with 
the  first  formidable  knight  he  encounters. 

Wrong:  Jennings  walked  to  the  plate  confidently,  eyes 
the  pitcher  with  disdain,  and  smacks  out  a  big 
three-bagger. 

The  "historical  present"  is  properly  used  only  in  rare 
cases  where  one  desires  to  express  very  vividly  a  past 
action.  It  should  never  be  started  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence,  as  in  the  above  examples.  None  but  experienced 
writers  should  employ  it  in  any  circumstance. 
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Correct:  Sir  Lionel  rushed  into  the  fray,  and  grappled  with 
the  first  formidable  knight  he  encountered. 

Correct:  Jennings  walked  to  the  plate  confidently,  eyed  the 
pitcher  with  disdain,  and  smacked  out  a  big 
three-bagger. 

3.     Errors  in  conditional  clauses  in  the  past 

Wrong:     If  he  were  not  so  angry,  he  would  have  been  invited 
Wrong:     If  you  don't  feel  able  to  carry  the  work,  they 
should  have  changed  your  assignment. 

In  each  of  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  all  the  action 
is  in  the  past,  the  action  in  the  conditional  clauses  evi- 
dently being  responsible  for  the  action  expressed  by  the 
principal  verbs.  Being  angry  now  w^ould  not  have  pre- 
vented any  one's  being  invited  last  week;  and  not  liking  work 
now  is  no  reason  for  a  change  of  assignment  yesterday. 

Correct:     li  he  had  not  been  so  angry,  he  would  have  been 

invited. 
Correct:     If  you  did  not  like  the  work,  they  should  have 

changed  your  assignment. 

4.     Errors  in  infinitives 

Wrong:     I  intended  to  have  met  you  there. 
Wrong:     I  would  like  to  have  been  with  you. 

In  the  first  sentence  what  the  writer  intended  was  to 
meet,  not  to  have  met.  In  the  second  sentence  the  liking 
was  evidently  in  the  past  at  the  same  time  of  the  being. 
With  verbs  of  hoping,  wishing,  intending,  etc.,  whose  ac- 
tion can  only  be  fulfilled  in  the  future,  especial  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  fime  expressed  by  the  infinitive  is  prop- 
erly related  to  the  main  verb. 
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Correct:     I  intended  to  meet  you  there. 

Correct:     I  would  have  liked  to  he  with  you. 

< 
10.     Explain  carefully  the  errors  in  the  following  sen- 
tences and  rewrite  the  sentences  in  correct  form. 

1.  George  said  that  good  people  were  always  happy. 

2.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  you  in  that  dress. 

3.  Jimmy  rushed  up  to  his  mother,  kisses  her  on  the 

cheek,  and  throws  his  arms  about  her  neck. 

4.  Then,  if  misfortune  should  come,  I  shall  be  ready 

to  meet  it. 

5.  I  hoped  to  have  seen  him  about  it  before  the  train 

left. 

6.  He  did  not  remember  what  the  inscription  on  the 

tablet  said. 

7.  The  man  who  speaks  disrespectfully  of  his  country 

has  made  himself  an  enemy  of  his  neighbors. 

8.  Maude  was  angered  by  Frank's  obstinacy,  but  she 

bit  her  lips  and  contents  herself  with  scowling. 

9.  If  a  boy   learns   discipline,   he  would  have  less 

trouble  in  the  business  world. 

10.  I  hoped  to  have  met  you  at  the  dance. 

11.  The  scalawag  argued  that  honesty  was  the  best 

policy. 

12.  In  a  book  I  owned  I  kept  the  pictures  of  all  the 

places  I  visited. 

13.  The  gardener  said  he  had  expected  that  the  pota- 

toes would  have  been  larger. 

Errors  in  mode. — In  other  languages  than  English,  mode 
is  the  name  of  changes  made  in  the  form  of  the  verb  to 
indicate  changes  in  the  manner  of  expression  (statement 
of  a  thing  as  a  fact,  condition,  obligation,  or  permission). 
As  far  as  changes  of  verb  forms  are  concerned,  there  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  verb  to  he,  no  longer  any  mode 
in  the  English  language.  Mode  refers  almost  entirely  to 
meaning  and  is  a  property  of  the  whole  clause  or  sentence, 
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rather  than  of  the  verb  alone.  The  main  trouble  occurs 
between  the  confusion  of  subjunctive  and  indicative  modes 
in  conditional,  concessive,  and  optative  {wish)  clauses. 
The  general  rule  is  to  use  the  indicative  in  such  cases  when 
the  thought  is  stated  as  a  fact  or  a  probability  and  the 
subjunctive  when  it  is  stated  as  a  condition  contrary  to 
fact  or  extremely  doubtful. 

The  correct  use  of  these  modes  is  showTi  by  the  following 
group  of  sentences : 

1.  If  it  is  a  fair  day,  I  will  go  along,  {Indicative.  The 
condition  is  stated  without  any  question  of  probability.) 

2.  If  it  were  a  fair  day,  I  should  go.  {Subjunctive. 
The  assumption  is  contrary  to  fact;  it  is  not  a  fair  day.) 

3.  If  my  mother  were  here,  she  would  understand. 
{Subjunctive.     The  mother  is  not  present.) 

4.  Although  you  are  bigger  than  I,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
fight  you.  {Indicative.  It  is  a  fact  that  "you  are  bigger 
than  L") 

5.  Though  you  were  ten  times  as  strong  as  you  are,  I 
would  still  defy  you.  {Subjunctive.  The  condition  which 
is  conceded  is  contrary  to  fact.) 

6.  Though  our  team  be  defeated  60  to  0,  we  will  still 
cheer.  {Subjunctive.  The  WTiter  regards  such  a  defeat 
as  extremely  improbable.)  '  . 

7.  I  wish  I  were  in  Paris  to-day.  {Subjunctive.  The 
wish  expressed  is  contrary  to  the  fact.) 

8.  It  is  necessary  that  this  idea  be  kept  in  mind. 
{Subjunctive  after  expressions  of  necessity  and  importance.) 


1 1 .  Make  a  list  of  sentences  you  find  in  your  g^ti  wTitten 
work  or  in  the  conversation  of  yourself  and  your  friends 
which  contain  errors  in  the  use  of  the  indicative  or  the  sub- 
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junctive  mode.     Explain  the  errors  and  correct  the  sen- 
tences. 

12.  Write  five  original  sentences  using  the  indicative  in 
clauses  of  condition  or  concession. 

13.  Write  ten  original  sentences  using  the  subjunctive 
in  conditional,  concessive,  and  optative  (wish)  clauses. 

Confusion  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. — Learn 
from  an  unabridged  dictionary  the  exact  meanings  of  the 
following  verbs;  rise,  raise,  sit,  set,  lie,  lay,  teach,  learn. 

14.  Supply  the  proper  forms  of  the  proper  word  in  the 
blanks  in  the  following  sentences: 

Rise  or  raise 

1.  The  river  has four  feet. 

2.  I my  umbrella, 

3.  Smith and  demanded  a  vote  on  his  motion. 

4.  The  airplane rapidly. 

5.  If  you   a  window  in  your  sleeping  room, 

you  will refreshed  after  your  night's  sleep. 

6.  Shortly  before  that  Smith  had   and  told 

them  that  he  had 25  bushels  of  wheat  on 

two  acres. 

Sit  or  set 

1.  She  had there  an  hour. 

2.  The hen  is  usually  quarrelsome. 

3 the  lamp  down,  John. 

4.  The  sun earlier  now. 

5.  Let  me by  you. 

6.  The  coat well. 

7.  He the  stove  in  place. 

8.  After near  the  table  he his  pipe  on 

the  book. 

9.  Mary,  have  you those  hens? 

10.     If  I  had there  as  long  as  you  have,  I  would 

certainly up  straight. 
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Lie  or  lay 

1-     I  had there  all  day. 

2 the  book  away. 

3.  She dowTi  all  morning. 

4.  After  John  had the  book  away,  he 

down  to  rest. 

5.  How  long  have  you  been there  .^ 

6.  Where  did  you my  pencil.'^ 

7.  Here  it  is, by  your  book. 

8.  The  white  hen  has seven  eggs  this  week. 

9.  How  fast  can  you brick  .^ 

10 down  quickly. 

Teach  or  learn 

1.  He me  to  swim. 

2.  I  shall more  quickly  now. 

3.  She her  sister  a  good  lesson. 

4.  What  did  you him.^ 

5.  I  shall you  not  to  answer  so  abruptly. 

6.  I  cannot from  one  who  does  not  know  how  to 

mere  children. 

Shall  or  will. — There  is  a  tendency  to  disregard  dis- 
tinctions between  shall  and  will  in  everyday  speech  and  in 
the  more  familiar  forms  of  writing.  This  has  no  doubt 
come  about  through  the  use  of  the  contractions  we'll, 
she'll,  and  he'll.  In  formal  writing,  however,  the  line 
between  shall  and  loill  is  strictly  drawn,  and  it  is  w^ell  that 
every  young  writer  learn  it.  The  greatest  fault  is,  of 
course,  that  of  using  will  or  would  with  the  first  person 
when  there  is  no  intention  of  expressing  any  other  idea 
than  simple  futurity.     Note  carefully  the  following  forms : 

Simple  futurity  or  mere  ex- 


I  shall  We  shall 

You  will       You  will 
He  will         They  will 


pectation  is  expressed  by 
shall  with  first  person  and  will 
with  the  second  and  third. 


j«»*^ 
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The  preceding  table  shows  shall  and  will  as  they  are 
generally  used.  Practice  repeating  this  table  until  you 
habitually  use  shall  with  I  and  we,  and  will  with  you,  she, 
he,  it,  and  they.  Then  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  you 
will  be  right. 


I  will  We  will 

You  shall     You  shall 
He  shall       They  shall 


Determination  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  (including  prom- 
ise) is  expressed  by  will  with 
the  first  person  and  shall  with 
the  second  and  third. 


In  questions 

In  asking  questions  shall  is  always  used  with  the  first 
person.  In  the  second  and  third  persons  that  form  is  used 
w^hich  is  expected,  and  which  will  be  correct,  in  the  answer. 

Shall  I  go? 

Shall  we  go? 

Will  you  go  with  me?  Answer:  I  ivill.  (The  speaker  wishes 
the  hearer  to  make  a  promise  or  statement  of  determina- 
tion.) 

Shall  you  attend  the  game?  Answer:  I  shall.  (Simple 
futurity,  mere  expectation.)  Will  he  attend  the  game? 
Answer:  He  will.  (Simple  futurity,  no  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker.) 

Should  and  would. — Should  and  would  follow,  respec- 
tively, the  rules  given  for  shall  and  will.  There  are  some 
special  uses  of  each,  however,  with  which  everyone  should 
be  familiar.  Should  is  used  in  all  persons  in  expressing  a 
condition  in  the  subjunctive  mode  and  in  expressing 
obligation.  Would  is  used  in  all  persons  to  denote  cus- 
tomary action. 
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Examples : 

If  I  (you,  he,  she,  they)  should  refuse  to  go,  the  party 
would  be  a  failure. 

Every  Tuesday  I  (you,  he  she,  they)  would  take  a  long 
tramp  through  the  meadows. 

You  should  try  to  be  present  every  day. 

15.  Collect  a  list  of  sentences  that  you  have  frequent 
use  for,  containing  shall,  will,  should,  or  would  used  cor- 
rectly. 

16.  Write  out  an  imaginary  conversation  between  two 
high-school  students  in  which  these  words  are  used  cor- 
rectly. 

17.  Choose  the  form  of  shall  or  icill,  should  or  would 
in  each  of  the  following  sentences  that  will  give  correctly 
the  idea  indicated  in  parentheses. 

1.  I  (shall,  will)  probably  arrive  before  he  does.     (Fu- 

turity) 

2.  We  (shall,  will)  see  what  happens,  anyway.    (Deter- 

mination) 

3.  I  (shall,  will)  not  be  missing.     (Promise) 

4.  (Shall,  will)  you  go  with  me  to  the  dance .^     (Prom- 

ise) 

5.  The  fast  train   (shall,  will)  stop  this  morning,   I 

hope.     (Futurity) 

6.  It  (shall,  will)  rain  to-morrow.     (Futurity) 

7.  They  (shall,  will)  do  as  I  say,  or  suffer  the  very 

severe  consequences.     (Determination) 

8.  E  they  (should,  would)  break  through  at  this  point, 

our  hopes  (should,  would)  be  blasted.     (Futurity) 

9.  (Should,  would)  I  beg  him  any  further?     (Futurity) 

10.  If  I  (should,  would)  come,  (should,  would)  you  be 

sorry  ?     (Futurity) 

11.  Ordinarily  I  (should,  would)  sit  there  all  afternoon. 

(Customary  action) 

12.  You  (shall,  will)  get  this  lesson,  whether  you  wish 

to  or  not.     (Determination) 
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13.  The  pitcher  (should,  would)  not  have  lost  the  game 
if  he  had  not  lost  his  head.     (Futurity) 

14.  We  (shall,  will)  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  again. 
|(Futurity) 

Confusion  of  adjective  and  adverb. — The  fact  that  many 
adverbs  are  derivatives  of  corresponding  adjectives  causes 
considerable  confusion  in  the  use  of  many  common  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs.  A  second  thing  that  adds  to  this  con- 
fusion is  the  fact  that  very  often  after  verbs  pertaining  to 
the  senses  (look,  smell,  feel,  sound,  taste)  an  adjective  is 
desired  instead  of  an  adverb,  for  the  subject  rather  than  the 
action  is  to  be  modified.  In  still  other  sentences  only  a 
definite  understanding  of  the  exact  meaning  will  enable 
one  to  know  whether  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  is  wanted. 
Common  errors  of  the  first  type  are  shown  in  the  following 
sentences : 

Wrong:  I  am  sure  going  to  be  there. 

Wrong:  He  is  not  near  so  stubborn  as  you  are. 

Wrong:  Most  all  of  the  boys  walked. 

Wrong:  Mary  was  some  better  last  night. 

In  all  these  cases  the  adjective  form  is  incorrectly  used 
for  the  adverbial  form  of  the  word.  The  sentences  should 
read: 

Correct:  I  am  surely  going  to  be  there. 

Correct:  He  is  not  nearly  so  stubborn  as  you. 

Correct:  Almost  all  of  the  boys  walked. 

Correct:  Mary  was  somewhat  better  last  night. 

The  second  type  of  error  is  illustrated  by  the  follow^ing 
sentences : 
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Wrong:  She  surely  looks  beautifully  to-night. 

Wrotig:  This  perfume  smells  as  siveetly  as  a  rose. 

Wrong:  George  feels  badly  this  morning. 

Wrong:  The  dinner  gong  sounded  ivelcomely  to  our  ears. 

V^rong:  This  meat  tastes  icell  this  morning. 

A  little  study  of  these  sentences  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  subjects,  she,  perfume,  George,  gong,  meat,  are  the  words 
to  be  described  or  qualified  rather  than  the  verbs  looks, 
smells,  feels,  sounded,  and  tastes.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
describe  the  manner  of  looking,  smelling,  feeling,  etc.,  but 
we  are  attempting  to  describe  the  things  that  are  the  sub- 
jects of  these  verbs.  The  adjective  form  of  the  verb 
should  therefore  be  used. 

Correct:  She  surely  looks  beautiful  to-night. 

Correct:  This  perfume  smells  as  sweet  as  a  rose. 

Correct:  George  feels  bad  this  morning. 

Correct:  The  dinner  gong  sounded  welcome  to  our  ears. 

Correct:  This  meat  tastes  good  this  morning. 

In  another  type  of  sentence,  or  rather  another  group  of 
verbs,  the  adjective  or  adverb  should  be  used  according  to 
the  sense  of  the  sentence.     Note  the  following: 

1 .  The  stars  shone  bright  near  the  edge  of  the  dark  cloud. 
(The  stars  are  described,  not  the  manner  of  the  shining.) 

2.  If  you  rub  brass  long  enough,  it  will  shine  brightly, 
(Here  it  is  the  wish  of  the  writer  to  qualify  the  verb.) 

3  This  monument  stands  immovable.  ("Monument" 
not  "standing"  is  modified.) 

4.  The  cat  lay  quiet  (or  quietly)  in  this  favorite  chair. 
(If  the  writer  wished  to  describe  "cat,"  the  first  form  is 
correct;  if  he  wished  to  describe  the  manner  of  lying, 
quietly  is  correct.) 
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Practically  all  confusion  between  adjectives  and  adverbs 
can  be  avoided  by  the  writer's  watching  closely  to  see 
whether  he  has  modified  the  word  he  intended  to  modify. 

18.  Make  a  list  of  ten  sentences  which  contain  errors 
produced  by  the  confusion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Rewrite  the  sentences  in  correct  form. 

19.  Explain  the  errors  in  each  of  the  following  sen- 
tences and  rewrite  the  sentences  in  correct  form: 

1.  He  was  running  slow  on  the  third  quarter. 

2.  You  sure  argued  good  in  your  second  speech. 

3.  The  crash  sounded  loudly  even  in  our  part  of  towTi. 

4.  This  coffee  tastes  badly. 

5.  Peggy  worked  diligent  on  her  algebra  lesson. 
^  6.  Your  high  notes  sound  well  to-day. 

7.  Yes,  Jiggs  is  some  worse  this  evening. 

8.  I  could  scarce  hold  back  my  tears. 

9.  I  can  hear  you  plain  from  here. 

10.  This  material  will  look  beautifully  trimmed  with 

that  lace. 

1 1 .  This  butter  still  smells  sweetly. 

12.  He  is  not  near  so  fat  as  he  was. 

13.  That  voice  sounds  familiarly.     I  wonder  who  it  can 

be. 

14.  Her  cry  for  help  rang  clearly  and  piercingly  on  the 

winter  air. 

15.  This  will  sure  make  an  attractive  window  display 
for  you. ' 


MISCELLANEOUS   ERRORS 


Misuse  of  like 


Wrong:     It  seems  like  that  lesson  is  too  hard. 
Wrong:     I  feel  like  I  was  going  to  die. 
Wrong:     She  acted  like  there  was  something  wrong  with 
her  head. 
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In  each  of  these  sentences  like  is  used  as  a  connective. 
Investigation  in  an  unabridged  dictionary  will  show 
that  the  use  of  like  as  a  conjunction  or  conjunction  adverb 
is  not  sanctioned o  Like  is  a  verb  or  preposition  but  not  a 
conjunction.  The  proper  connective  in  the  above  sentence 
is  as  if. 

Correct:     It  seems  as  if  that  lesson  is  too  long. 
Correct:     I  felt  as  if  I  were  going  to  die. 
Correct:     She  acted  as  if  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  her  head. 

Double  negative 

Wrong:     I  can't  do  nothing  with  him.  * 

Wrong:     She  couldnt  hardly  bear  to  see  him  go. 
Wrong:    There  can't  be  but  one  boss. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  two  negatives  not  (from  can't — 
can  not)  and  nothing  work  against  each  other,  and  the 
sentence  really  means,  I  can  do  something  with  him.  In 
the  second  sentence  the  negative  ideas  in  couldn't  and 
hardly  neutralize  each  other  as  they  do  in  can't  and  hut  in 
the  third.  Trouble  with  double  negatives  is  likely  to  come 
when  contractions  of  auxiliary  verbs  and  7iot  are  used  in 
connection  with  such  words  as  nothing,  hardly,  scarcely, 
hut,  none,  nobody,  etc. 

Correct:     I  can  do  nothing  mth  him,  or  I  can't  do  anything 

with  him. 
Correct:     She  could  hardly  hear  to  see  him  go. 
Correct:     There  can  he  hut  one  boss. 

Is  where  and  is  when  clauses. — One  of  the  commonest 
faults  in  sentence  construction  is  the  use  of  is  when  and  is 
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where  clauses  in  definitions.  They  arise  from  what  seems 
to  be  a  perfectly  normal  tendency  of  young  writers  to 
complicate  their  sentences. 

Wrong:  An  island  is  where  a  small  body  of  land  is  sur- 
rounded by  water. 

Wrong:  Happiness  is  ivhen  there  are  no  unpleasant 
thoughts  or  feelings. 

Sentences  of  this  type  can  usually  be  corrected  by  the 
omission  of  the  complicating  is  where  or  is  when  phrase. 

Correct:    An  island  is  a  small  body  of  land  surrounded  by 

water. 
Correct:     Happiness  is  the  absence  of  unpleasant  thoughts 

and  feelings. 

Had  ought, — The  word  ought  needs  no  help  to  express 
obligation .     Neither  had  nor  should  should  be  used  with  it. 

Wrong;     Since  he  is  your  pal,  you  had  ought  to  stand  by 

him. 
Wrong:    You  should  ought  to  have  known  better. 

Sentences  of  the  above  type  can  be  easily  corrected  by 
omitting  the  unnecessary  word. 

Correct:     Since  he  is  your  pal,  you  ought  to  stand  by  him 
Correct:    You  ought  to  have  known  better. 

/ 

20.      Explain  and  correct  the  following  errors : 

1.     She  sweeps  like  her  mother  does. 
J^    2.     I  felt  like  I  had  committed  an  awful  crime. 
V    3.     A  flunk  is  when  you  fail  to  pass  a  course. 

4.  Bill  did  just  like  the  others  did. 

5.  She  couldn't  hardly  understand  just  what  I  meant. 
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6.  Sarah  doesn't  know  hardly  anything  about  the  acci- 

dent. 

7.  You  had  ought  always  take  a  receipt. 

8.  Misery  is  where  you  cannot  have  a  single  happy 

thought. 

9.  He  walked  like  he  was  suffering  terribly. 

10.  I  havenl  only  two  dollars. 

11.  You  should  ought  to  have  admitted  that  you  were 

in  the  wrong. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT  THROUGH  REVISION 

The  following  pages  show  how  a  theme,  "When  the 
Circus  Comes  to  Town,"  has  been  improved  through  care- 
ful revision.  The  theme  is  an  average  one.  It  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  model  to  work  toward,  but  as  a  model  to 
work  with.  By  careful  study  of  the  exhibit  a  method  of 
revismg  may  be  worked  out  that  will  make  for  rapid  self- 
improvement  by  the  student. 

Do  not  fail  to  note  that  revision  is  necessarily  a  slow, 
painstaking  process,  and  that  undue  hurry  is  out  of  the 
question.  And  remember  that  revision  is  the  writer's 
business— not  his  teacher's  business. 

[For  marks  of  corrections  see  Chapter  XII,  pjp,  298-302] 
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Student's  Composition 
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Discussion  of  Revision 

The  first  step  in  revision  is  re-reading  to  discover  mis- 
takes in  organization.  Other  errors  may  of  course  be 
noted  at  the  time,  but  the  writer's  mind  should  be  upon 
the  subject  of  theme  and  paragraph  organization. 

In  re-reading  "When  the  Circus  Comes  to  Town"  the 
writer  reaHzes  that  he  intended  to  point  out  three  partic- 
ulars in  which  a  circus  disappointed  him  and  in  which, 
he  maintains,  circuses  usually  disappoint.  His  first  para- 
graph perhaps  attempts  too  much  in  both  introducing  the 
main  thought  of  the  theme  and  discussing  the  first  phase 
of  it.  The  second  paragraph  has  jumbled  a  consideration 
of  canvases  with  a  discussion  of  the  menagerie,  and  the  last 
sentence  of  the  paragraph  clearly  belongs  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  show  in  paragraph  three.  Paragraph 
four  seems,  upon  re-reading,  to  be  "tacked  on"  and  not 
definitely  enough  related  to  the  theme. 

A  more  logical  arrangement  would  be  to  use  a  brief 
opening  sentence  or  paragraph  introducing  his  main 
thought  and  naming  the  three  disappointments  that  came 
to  him.  This  could  be  followed  by  three  paragraphs 
elaborating  upon,  respectively,  the  disappointment  of 
the  parade,  of  the  menagerie,  and  of  the  main  performance. 
Then  could  come  a  brief  paragraph  summarizing  his  main 
thought  in  a  new  way. 

Much  of  this  intended  revision  is  indicated  on  the  manu- 
script and  not  merely  kept  in  mind.  It  is  best  always  to 
write  down  as  many  of  the  "good  intentions"  as  possible. 
There  are  usually  too  many  things  to  remember,  anyhow. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  do  as  this  writer  has  done  and 
indicate  errors  by  marginal  marks.     Such  a  marking  up 
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of  the  manuscript  acquaints  the  writer  with  his  besetting 
errors  and  shows  him  how  big  and  intricate  a  task  revision 
is.  In  revising,  the  writer  must  learn  to  regard  himself 
as  his  own  teacher.  It  is  through  revision  that  one  learns 
how  to  write. 

The  writer  next  goes  slowly  over  the  manuscript  line 
by  line  for  misspelled  words,  keeping  in  mind  such  words 
as  he  knows  are  likely  to  give  trouble.  Each  misspelled 
word  is  underlined  and  given  a  marginal  reference  (sp.). 
Then  the  manuscript  is  gone  over  for  punctuation.  Errors 
in  punctuation  may  be  corrected  without  marginal 
reference  (p.)  but  where  there  is  doubt  or  likelihood  of  a 
repetition  of  the  mistake  the  reference  should  be  used. 

However,  the  big  task  of  revision  in  this  theme,  as  in 
most  writing,  proves  to  be  in  the  field  of  sentence  con- 
struction. Errors  in  agreement  and  tense  are  marked, 
and  attention  is  called  to  awkward  or  ill-constructed  sen- 
tences. Every  shift  of  word  or  phrase  is  clearly  indicated 
and  marginal  directions  for  recasting  are  given.  Improve- 
ment in  word  choice  is  made  as  the  sentences  are  corrected, 
the  new  words  being  written  in  as  they  occur  to  the  writer. 
This  part  of  revision  is  necessarily  slow  and  should  conse- 
quently never  be  hurried. 

In  writing  the  final  draft  the  student  should  obey  all  his 
own  instructions  for  revising,  but  he  should  at  the  same 
time  feel  free  to  add  other  improvements  that  occur  to 
him.  There  is  only  a  small  danger  of  too  much  revision 
or  too  many  revisings.  The  habit  of  constant  revising  is 
the  thing  to  be  acquired. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
EFFECTIVE  PARAGRAPH  DEVELOPMENT 

Sentence  thoughts. — Some  thoughts  are  entirely  clear 
and  complete  when  they  are  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
sentence.  They  need  no  explanation  or  development. 
They  are  incapable  of  further  development.  "The  six- 
thirty  train  was  twenty  minutes  late  last  night"  and  "John 
ate  two  biscuits  for  breakfast"  are  such  thoughts.  When 
we  have  stated  them,  people  understand  completely  what 
we  mean. 

Composition  or  essay  thoughts. — Other  thoughts  are  not 
entirely  satisfying  when  they  are  put  in  the  form  of  a 
sentence.  "The  United  States  should  have  entered  the 
World  War  much  earlier  than  it  did"  is  such  a  thought. 
To  be  made  clear  and  complete  it  must  be  supported  by 
many  other  thoughts,  many  of  which  may  themselves 
have  to  be  supported  by  still  other  thoughts  or  developed 
in  various  ways  until  the  hearer  or  reader  understands 
exactly  what  is  meant.  "The  United  States  should  have 
entered  the  World  War  much  earlier  than  it  did"  suggests  a 
debate,  a  composition,  or  an  essay.  It  needs  discussion 
by  topics  to  make  it  clear. 

Paragraph  thoughts. — Still  other  thoughts  need  develop- 
ment, not  by  big  thoughts  or  topics  that  themselves  need 
to  be  made  clear,  but  by  sentence  thoughts.  "It  was  a 
disagreeable  day";  "The  history  lesson  will  require  close 
study";  "Jack  is  a  good  quarterback";  "I  was  depressed  by 
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my  visit  to  the  old  home  place,"  and  similar  statements  are 
easily  understandable,  but  their  complete  meaning  is  not 
clear  until  particulars  or  examples  or  reasons  are  given. 
They  are  the  kind  of  statement  upon  which  paragraphs  are 
built. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  ten  sentence  thoughts,  ten  composi- 
tion thoughts,  ten  paragraph  thoughts.  In  each  of  the 
paragraph  thoughts  underscore  the  word  or  words  that 
need  developing. 

The  topic  thought. — AYhile  we  are  speaking  or  writing 
we  are  usually  not  thinking  of  our  sentences.  We  never 
know  in  advance  whether  they  are  going  to  be  simple, 
complex  or  compound,  loose  or  periodic,  active  or  passive. 
Our  attention  is,  and  should  be,  upon  the  thought  that  we 
are  trying  to  develop  and  make  clear.  Vse  think  by  topics. 
A  topic  thought  developed  to  the  point  of  clearness,  that 
is,  written  or  spoken  about  until  its  full  meaning  is  clear,  is 
a  paragraph.  The  paragraph  is  the  most  important  unit 
of  writing  because  it  is  the  most  important  unit  of  thinking. 

The  main  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  about  the  paragraph 
is  that  its  business  is  to  develop  a  single  thought  to  the 
point  of  clearness.  This  is  true  whether  the  paragraph 
occurs  in  a  narrative,  a  debate,  a  letter,  or  a  news  story.  It 
is  necessary  to  acquire  paragraph  sense — w^hich  is  nothing 
other  than  the  ability  to  tell  when  a  single  thought  has 
been  made  clear.  The  most  common  methods  by  which 
thought  can  be  developed  will  be  discussed  later  in  the 
chapter. 

2.  Write  paragraphs  developing  the  following  thoughts 
to  the  point  of  clearness  and  full  understanding  for  some- 
one not  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  your  high  school. 
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1 .  Our  football  team  this  year  is  superior  (or  inferior) 

to  that  of  last  year. 

2.  We  have  considerable  need  for  a  high  school  or- 

chestra. 

3.  Our  high  school  has  "lots"  of  spirit. 

Paragraph  length. — In  theory  the  paragraph  should  be 
of  whatever  length  is  needed  to  develop  the  paragraph 
thought.  When  the  thought  has  been  made  clear  the  para- 
graph is  complete.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  not  well  to 
write  very  long  paragraphs.  Long  paragraphs  look  tire- 
some and  hard  to  read,  and  the  average  reader  has  a  tend- 
ency to  skip  them,  going  to  the  shorter  ones  in  the  hope 
that  there  the  thought  is  running  faster. 

In  order  to  keep  paragraphs  from  being  too  long  it  is 
often  necessary  to  subdivide  the  paragraph  topics.  This 
is  usually  easily  done,  for  a  thought  that  requires  extended 
development  is  generally  complicated  enough  to  lend  itself 
to  subdivision.  Perhaps  the  ideal  composition  paragraph 
averages  about  one  hundred  words,  though  in  many  cases 
actual  paragraphs  may  contain  only  twenty-five  words,  or 
may  run  to  three  or  four  hundred.  As  a  usual  thing  the 
writer  should  examine  closely  any  paragraph  running  over 
two  hundred  words.  Usually  it  can  be  split  in  two  with 
advantage. 

Short  paragraphs  are  particularly  effective  in  business 
letters  and  in  advertising  copy,  where  they  should  average 
not  more  than  sixty  words  and  should  seldom  contain  more 
than  one  hundred.  The  business  man  wants  a  paragraph 
that  he  can  read  at  a  glance;  he  does  not  wish  to  struggle 
through  it  in  order  to  work  out  its  meaning.  In  friendship 
letters,  the  paragraph  may  be  somewhat  longer,  for  the 
style  is  conversational,  the  development  of  a  main  idea 
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is  not  so  necessary,  and  the  purpose  is  to  give  interesting 
bits  of  news.  When  we  read  friendship  letters  we  take 
our  time  and  are  not  dismayed  by  paragraphs  that 
look  long.  We  feel  that  they  may  be  all  the  more  inter- 
esting. 

Newspaper  paragraph  length.— A  glance  at  the  front 
page  of  a  metropolitan  paper  will  show  that  the  reader  of 
newspapers,  like  the  business  man,  prefers  to  get  his  news 
in  the  form  of  short  paragraphs.  The  paragraphs  on  the 
editorial  pages  are  longer,  for  the  reader  of  editorials  is  a 
person  who  wishes  to  think,  to  turn  things  over  in  his 
mind.  He  is  not  interested  in  sensation.  He  does  not 
want  news  merely  flashed  across  his  mind;  therefore  he  is 
willing  to  delve  into  longer  paragraphs,  where  thoughts 
are  really  developed. 

3.  Select  at  random  ten  paragraphs  from  the  front  page 
of  a  daily  paper.  Count  the  number  of  words  in  each  para- 
graph and  compute  the  average.  Do  the  same  for  editorial 
paragraphs  and  advertising  paragraphs.  Review  orally 
your  findings  and  conclusions. 

Composition  paragraph  length. — The  essay  or  composi- 
tion paragraph  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  editorial  para- 
graph. In  reality  the  editorial  is  a  type  of  essay.  Essays 
deal  not  so  much  with  the  giving  of  news  or  important 
information  as  with  the  making  clear  of  more  or  less 
obscure  ideas.  The  reader  of  essays  is,  like  the  student 
of  the  textbook,  willing  to  devote  some  mental  energy 
toward  getting  the  meaning.  Consequently,  he,  like  the 
reader  of  editorials,  expects  the  longer  paragraphs  of 
thought  rather  than  the  shorter  paragraphs  of  fact. 

Narrative   and   descriptive   paragraphs. — There  are  no 
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laws  regulating  the  length  of  narrative  and  descriptive 
paragraphs.  In  the  story  a  paragraph  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  make  clear  a  simple  incident.  In  writing 
conversation,  of  course,  each  individual  speech,  with  its 
attendant  explanatory  matter,  is  given  a  paragraph  to  it- 
self. Paragraphs  in  description  show  a  great  variation  in 
length,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  thing  described 
and  the  number  of  details  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
a  clear  mental  image. 

4.  Examine  five  business  letters,  five  friendship  letters, 
five  advertisements,  two  news  stories,  and  a  newspaper 
editorial.  Determine  by  counting  the  number  of  words  in 
eight  or  ten  paragraphs  of  each  type  the  average  number 
of  words  to  the  paragraph  in  each  type. 

Write  a  discussion,  devoting  a  paragraph  to  each  type, 
on  paragraph  length.  Base  your  discussion  entirely  upon 
your  own  findings.  Read  your  paper  to  the  class  as  a  re- 
port of  an  investigation. 

Acquiring  paragraph  sense. — The  most  important  step 
in  learning  to  write  good  paragraphs  is  the  acquiring  of 
paragraph  sense.  Everyone  who  WTites  or  speaks  much 
cultivates  the  habit  of  thinking  by  topics  and  writing  or 
speaking  on  the  topic,  and  nothing  but  the  topic,  until  his 
purpose  of  making  that  topic  clear  is  accomplished. 

A  good  place  to  acquire  paragraph  sense  is  in  the  writing 
of  friendship  letters.  Instead  of  writing  in  a  disorganized 
style,  one  should  "tell  the  news"  by  paragraphs,  making 
one  paragraph  deal  with  home  news,  one  with  school  news, 
etc.  Those  who  would  learn  to  write  or  speak  effectively 
must  learn  that  well-written  or  spoken  English  is  grouped 
into  units  called  paragraphs,  and  that  each  paragraph  has 
a  definite  part  to  play. 
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5.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  lives  some  distance 
away,  telling  him  the  news  of  the  past  month.  Decide 
what  classes  or  kinds  of  news  will  interest  him  and  write  a 
paragraph  on  each  kind.  Use  plenty  of  reference  to 
persons  and  events  that  he  knows  about.  Explain  to  the 
class  how  and  why  you  have  chosen  your  news. 

General  Laws  of  Paragraph  Structure 

Selection  of  material. — If  the  number  of  things  that  could 
be  said  upon  any  topic  determined  the  length  of  the 
paragraph  on  that  topic,  most  paragraphs  would  be  long. 
The  law  of  selection  comes  into  operation,  however,  and 
gives  direction  as  to  what  should  be  included  and  what 
should  be  omitted.  The  law  is  this:  Include  those  points 
that  will  best  give  force  and  distinction  to  the  main  idea 
and  that  will  be  most  effective  with  the  particular  audi- 
ence addressed.  The  significance  and  the  appeal  of  the 
points  used  are  the  things  that  determine  the  success  of  the 
paragraph.  Ordinarily  the  number  of  points  used  makes 
little  or  no  difference. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  developing  for  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  a  simple 
paragraph  on  the  thought,  "We  spent  a  miserable  day  at  a 
little  junction  town." 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  use  facts  and  experiences  that 
bo3^s  and  girls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  recognize  as 
distinctly  unpleasant  and  tiresome.  Some  of  the  things 
that  bored  us  might  be  particularly  exciting  to  them.  In 
choosing  material  for  a  paragraph  on  the  above  topic  we 
must  continually  be  asking  ourselves  two  questions: 
1.  7^  this  one  of  the  things  that  made  the  day  distinctly  un- 
fleasant  to  me?  2.  Is  it  a  thing  that  will  strike  my  readers 
as  being  distinctly  unpleasant? 
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6.  Write  a  paragraph  on :  "  We  spent  a  miserable  day  in 
(some  town  or  locality  that  you  do  not  like.)"  Plan  it  for 
a  definite  group  of  boys  and  girls,  preferably  your  class- 
mates, with  whom  you  are  well  acquainted.  Choose  your 
details  in  accordance  with  the  two  questions  asked  in  the 
paragraph  above. 

Unity. — The  proper  selection  of  details  out  of  which 
the  paragraph  is  to  be  constructed  will  result  in  the 
paragraph's  unity — oneness.  Without  this  unity  or 
singleness  of  effect  paragraphs  are  sure  to  lack  clearness 
and  force.  To  put  in  unrelated  matter  or  to  get  entirely 
off  the  subject,  means  that  the  reader's  mind  is  taken  from 
the  thing  we  wish  him  to  think  about  and  put  upon  some- 
thing else.  Nobody  can  think  successfully  on  two  topics  at 
one  time,  and  the  careless  writer,  who  allows  unrelated  or 
confusing  material  to  come  into  his  paragraphs,  cannot 
hope  that  what  he  writes  will  command  attention  and 
arouse  interest. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  details  you  could  use  in  a  paragraph 
attempting  to  make  clear  the  thought:  I  have  a  difficult 
time  getting  my  history  (or  any  other  subject)  lesson. 
Carefully  reject  details  that  might  lead  you  and  your 
reader  from  the  main  thought.  Explain  orally  your  choice 
of  details. 

Coherence. — The  details  used  in  paragraph  develop- 
ment having  been  wisely  selected,  they  must  next  be  wisely 
arranged  and  connected.  Good  arrangement  of  details 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  later  in  the  chapter.  To  give 
the  paragraphs  compactness  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the 
details  be  presented  in  some  natural  order  and  that  an 
extensive  use  of  connecting  words  and  phrases  be  made. 
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Such  words  as  ''however,"  "thus,"  "consequently,"  "yet," 
"moreover,"  "nevertheless,"  and  such  phrases  as  "in- 
asmuch as,"  "on  the  other  hand,"  "in  like  manner,"  "as  a 
consequence,"  keep  the  reader's  thought  in  the  path  you 
wish  him  to  take.  It  is  just  as  essential  that  a  reader's 
mind  be  correctly  guided  through  a  new  field  of  thought  as 
it  is  that  a  tourist  be  correctly  guided  through  a  country 
unfamiliar  to  him.  Transitional  words  and  phrases  are 
the  guide  posts. 

8.  Go  over  a  paragraph  of  150-200  words  in  one  of  your 
textbooks  and  underscore  all  the  transitional  words  or 
phrases.  Copy  the  paragraph  with  the  underscored  parts 
omitted. 

Emphasis.— A  paragraph  is  given  emphasis,  or  driving 
force,  in  two  ways :  by  placing  important  ideas  in  important 
positions;  and  by  apportioning  more  time  and  space  to  the 
more  important  ideas,  or  facts,  or  details. 

The  important  positions  in  the  paragraph  are  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  naturally 
more  forcibly  struck  by  the  thoughts  that  come  first.  He 
also  retains  longer  and  more  distinctly  the  last  thought 
given  him.  As  a  general  rule,  whatever  is  most  important 
in  a  paragraph  should  be  placed  either  first  or  last.  If  it 
is  particularly  striking,  it  should  come  first;  if  it  needs 
introduction  or  qualification  or  proof,  it  should  come  last, 
after  the  reader's  mind  has  been  prepared  for  it. 

The  second  method,  that  of  devoting  more  time  and 
space  to  the  more  important  ideas  or  details,  is  a  very  sim- 
ple device.  If  in  reading  a  textbook  we  find  six  pages 
devoted  to  one  subject  and  one  page  to  another,  we  natur- 
ally conclude  that  the  former  is  more  important.     Similarly 
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when  we  read  a  paragraph  and  find  three  sentences  given 
to  detail  *'a"  and  one  to  detail  "b",  we  conclude  that  "a" 
is  a  relatively  important  detail. 

If  we  consider  this  from  the  vieT\point  of  the  writer 
instead  of  that  of  the  reader,  we  see  that  in  writing  it  is 
natural  to  give  more  time  to  those  details  we  consider 
more  important.  How^ever,  even  though  it  may  seem  nat- 
ural to  do  so,  we  can  hardly  be  assured  that  w^e  shall  nat- 
urally do  so.  It  is  best  for  the  young  writer  to  examine 
his  paragraphs  to  see  w^hether  he  has  really  given  the  im- 
portant things  their  proper  amounts  of  discussion. 

9.  Plan  a  letter  to  a  distant  friend.  Select  five  or  six 
interesting  subjects  or  bits  of  news  to  write  about.  Place 
the  most  interesting  news  (from  your  friend's  view^^oint) 
first,  the  most  important  thing  last,  and  show  by  your 
length  of  treatment  of  the  other  subjects  what  you  think 
of  their  relative  importance.     Write  the  letter. 

Developing  the  Paragraph  Thought 

In  considering  the  methods  of  paragraph  development, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  different  types  of  paragraphs 
have  widely  different  purposes.  The  first  paragraph  of  a 
news  story,  for  instance,  aims  to  give  in  a  very  concise 
form  the  gist  of  the  whole  article.  It  answers  the  ques- 
tions, ivhoF  ivhat?  when?  where?  The  first  paragraph  of  a 
business  letter  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  subject  of  the 
letter,  make  any  needed  reference  to  previous  correspond- 
ence, and  secure  an  atmosphere  of  courtesy.  The  first 
paragraph  of  an  advertisement  should  attract  favorable 
attention  and  direct  the  reader's  interest  to  the  commodity 
advertised. 

Two  general  types  of  paragraph. — One  of  the  most 
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common  paragraphs  is  the  paragraph  of  fact.  It  is  the 
paragraph  built  on  some  such  statement  as,  "There  are 
several  kinds  of  owls  in  the  United  States,"  and  is  devel- 
oped, as  one  might  expect,  simply  by  enumerating  the 
several  kinds.  The  paragraph,  however,  that  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  write  is  the  paragraph  of  thought.  It  is  one 
in  which  the  reader's  mind  is  so  directed  to  reasons,  causes 
and  effects,  details,  examples,  etc.,  that,  through  his  ability 
to  think,  he  finally  comes  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  full  significance  of  the  paragraph  topics. 

10.  From  books,  magazines,  or  newspapers  clip  five 
examples  of  each  type  of  paragraph — fact  or  thought. 
Bring  them  to  class  for  reading  and  discussion. 

Stating  the  topic  thought. — Ordinarily  when  we  wish  to 
make  a  thought  clear  to  an  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals, the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  state  it.  Sometimes 
terms  used  in  the  statement  need  definition,  sometimes  the 
thought  must  be  stated  in  two  or  three  ways  before  even 
its  sense  is  clear,  sometimes  it  needs  also  to  be  stated  in 
negative  form.  Statement  and  definition  usually  come 
first,  for  it  is  only  fair  to  the  reader  that  he  understand 
clearly  w^hat  it  is  that  we  intend  to  establish. 

Placing  the  topic  sentence.— The  sentence  in  which  the 
main  idea  or  topic  is  stated  is  known  as  the  topic  sentence. 
In  most  cases  it  should  come  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph.  However,  it  may  be  advisable  to  reserve  the 
topic  sentence  until  last.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the 
thought  is  likely  to  antagonize  the  reader,  or  when  it  will 
not  be  accepted  by  him  as  true  until  the  way  for  its 
acceptance  has  been  prepared.  Once  in  a  while,  but  not 
often,  the  paragraph  is  made  more  effective  by  omitting 
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the  topic  sentence.  This  is  so  when  the  reader  readily 
gets  the  main  idea  from  the  material  which  is  used  to 
develop  it.  The  reader  is  complimented  when  you  trust 
him  to  see  the  point,  and  he  is  consequently  pleased. 

Defining  terms. — Defining  the  topic  sentence,  or  certain 
terms  used  in  it,  is  often  a  very  important  process.  Sup- 
pose that  I  should  undertake  to  develop  the  thought  that 
"the  graduate  system  cf  coaching  football  will  never  be 
popular  in  western  colleges  or  in  high  schools."  Before  I 
could  safely  go  ahead  to  develop  my  point,  I  must,  in  order 
to  be  fair  to  my  reader,  explain  what  the  graduate  system 
of  coaching  football  is.  Of  course,  if  I  were  writing  or 
::peaking  to  high-school  or  college  students  in  some 
eastern  city,  such  explanation  or  definition  would  be 
unnecessary.  In  developing  such  a  thought  as:  "The 
cafeteria  system  of  feeding  hogs  should  be  adopted  by  all 
hog  raisers  in  Kansas,"  it  would  be  foolish  for  a  writer  to 
proceed  far  in  establishing  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said 
until  he  had  explained  what  the  "cafeteria  s^^stem"  is. 

11.  List  five  topic  thoughts  you  can  develop  for  which 
you  would  feel  the  need  of  defining  terms  before  you  pro- 
ceed with  the  development.     Define  the  terms  orally. 

Establishing  the  topic  thought. — The  paragraph  is 
developed,  or  the  truth  of  the  topic  sentence  is  established 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  the  more  common  ones  are: 
development  by  particulars  and  details,  by  instances  and 
examples,  by  comparison,  by  reasons,  and  by  causes  and 
effects. 

Particulars  and  details. — Very  often  the  topic  sentence 
contains  a  word  or  group  of  words  which  lead  the  reader  to 
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expect  the  thouglit  to  be  made  clear  and  complete  by 
particulars  and  details.  "Many  things  about  the  boy 
made  me  loath  to  trust  him";  "Each  day  John's  situation 
became  more  intolerable";  "The  city  reminded  me  of  a 
colony  of  bee  houses,"  are  examples  of  sentences  that  lead 
us  to  look  for  the  immediate  appearance  of  particulars  and 
details  which  will  establish  the  truth  of  the  statements. 
We  wish  to  know  what  things  about  the  boy  made  the 
writer  loath  to  trust  him,  what  happened  each  day  to  make 
John's  situation  more  intolerable,  what  it  was  about  the 
city  that  made  the  TVTiter  think  of  a  colony  of  bee  houses. 
Paragraph  thoughts  of  the  above  type  should  always  be 
developed  by  particulars  and  details.  By  the  statement 
of  the  topic  thought  the  reader  is  led  to  expect  such  devel- 
opment. He  should  not  be  disappointed.  This  is  a  good 
type  of  paragraph  for  one  to  practise  on,  for  besides  being 
an  easy  and  natural  method  of  development,  it  readily 
lends  itself  to  unity  and  gives  one  a  conception  of  what  a 
paragraph  should  be.  It  gives  the  writer  paragraph- 
sense. 

12.  Write  paragraphs  of  particulars  and  details  on  the 
following  topic  thoughts,  taking  especial  pains  not  to 
finish  until  you  have  made  your  main  thoughts  perfectly 
clear  and  complete: 

There  are  many  things  about  football  that  I  dislike. 
George  is  lucky  in  more  ways  than  one. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  baseball  is  our  most 
popular  national  sport. 

Instances  and  examples. — ^A  second  method  of  establish- 
ing the  thought  of  a  paragraph  is  that  of  development  by 
instances  and  examples.  The  paragraph  of  fact  is  an 
example.     The  statement,  "But  I  have  had  several  expe- 
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riences  more  thrilling  than  this,"  suggests  that  I  am  going 
to  tell  some  of  them.  Indeed,  if  I  do  not,  the  reader  or 
hearer  is  not  likely  to  attach  much  importance  or  belief 
to  the  statement.  Sometimes  a  topic  thought  can  be 
made  clear  and  complete  by  the  use  of  a  single,  complete 
instance  or  example.  The  sentence,  "John  has  a  peculiar 
way  of  pleasing  the  men  for  whom  he  works,"  may  well  be 
followed  by  the  example  of  John's  success  with  Mr. 
Gordon,  manager  of  the  Newburgh  Mercantile  Company. 
The  one  example  may  serve  to  establish  the  topic  thought. 
In  this  type  of  paragraph,  where  only  a  single  instance 
or  example  is  used,  one  has  to  be  particularly  careful  to 
choose  an  instance  or  example  that  is  forceful  enough  to 
establish  firmly  the  thought  of  the  topic  sentence.  If  such 
an  illustration  cannot  be  found,  it  is  always  much  safer  to 
use  several  instances.  One  of  the  best  things  that  a  person 
who  has  given  one  good  example  can  do  is  to  give  three  or 
four  more.  The  great  danger  of  one  example  is  that  it 
will  not  appeal  to  all  classes  of  people  in  the  audience. 

13.  Write  a  paragraph  on  a  topic  thought  of  your  own 
choosing,  developing  your  thought  by  giving  four  or  five 
examples. 

Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  develop  a  topic  thought 
by  using  a  single  convincing  example. 

Comparison. — Other  paragraph  thoughts  readily  lend 
themselves  to  development  by  means  of  comparison. 
This  type  of  development  is  especially  valuable  in  ex- 
plaining the  operation  of  machines  or  intricate  mechanical 
devices.  It  depends  largely  for  its  success  upon  the 
familiarity  to  the  readers  of  whatever  is  chosen  to  make 
clear  the  subject  of  the  paragraph.     An  explanation  of  the 
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operation  of  the  simple  lift  pump  will  make  clear  to  stu- 
dents of  physics  the  operation  of  the  simple  steam  engine, 
the  topic  thought  of  the  paragraph  being  that  the  steam 
engine  works  upon  the  same  principle  that  governs  the 
working  of  the  lift  pump.  Paragraphs  may  be  developed 
by  single  comparison  or  by  a  series  of  comparisons,  the 
series  being  used  where  the  process  is  complicated. 

14.  Explain  orally  the  operation  of  some  machine  or 
some  process  by  comparing  it  to  a  simple  machine  or  proc- 
ess with  which  the  members  of  the  class  are  probably  well 
acquainted.  Your  work  in  manual  training,  domestic  art, 
or  domestic  science,  or  experiments  in  any  laboratory 
course  will  furnish  opportunities  for  practice  in  such  de- 
velopment of  thought.  Be  willing  to  spend  plenty  of  time 
looking  for  a  good  comparison. 

Reasons :  Cause  and  effect. — The  most  difficult  method 
of  developing  a  paragraph  thought  is  that  in  which  reasons, 
causes,  and  effects  are  used  to  establish  a  truth.  The 
success  of  such  a  paragraph  depends  primarily  upon  the 
writer's  ability  to  discover  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect  and  to  select  reasons  that  will  strike  the  readers  as 
being  sound  and  to  the  point.  Straight  thinking  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  such  work. 

"John  should  not  have  attempted  to  steal  third  base  in 
the  fifth  inning"  is  a  paragraph  thought  that  can  be  made 
clear  only  by  arranging  the  reasons  carefully  and  by 
showing  the  details  of  the  baseball  game  at  the  time.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  tell  what  the  score  was,  who  was 
pitching,  who  was  at  the  bat,  who  was  next  at  bat,  how 
many  strikes  had  been  called  on  the  batter,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
to  explain  the  relation  of  each  and  all  of  these  to  John's 
attempting  to  steal  third  base. 
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"Mary's  decision  to  take  the  commercial  course  was  a 
foolish  one"  is  another  paragraph  thought  that  calls  for 
development  by  reasons  and  by  showing  to  the  reader  the 
many  relations  between  cause  and  effect  that  caused  the 
"decision  to  be  foolish."  "George  Jones  will  never  be  a 
successful  merchant,"  "Tom  Smith's  failure  was  the  result 
of  his  home  training,"  and  "The  girls'  glee  club  as  it  was 
organized  was  doomed  to  failure,"  are  all  topic  thoughts 
that  can  be  made  clear  and  complete  in  no  other  way. 
Any  statement  that  calls  forth  the  question,  "^Yhy.^^"  can 
usually  be  made  the  topic  sentence  of  this  type  of  para- 
graph. 

15.  Write  paragraphs  on  two  of  the  topic  thoughts  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Give  reasons  until 
only  the  most  obstinate  person  would  continue  to  contend 
that  you  are  ^Tong. 

Selecting  the  method  of  development. — A  paragraph 
topic  usually  suggests  by  its  sense  the  means  that  should 
be  used  in  its  development.  Whether  one  should  use 
particulars  and  details,  instances  and  examples,  com- 
parisons, reason,  or  cause  and  effect  can  usually  be  deter- 
mined by  the  questions,  "^Yhat  does  the  reader  most  want 
to  know  about  the  statement.^"  and  "What  will  most  read- 
ily show  him  its  truth  and  significance?" 

Summarizing  the  topic  thought. — If  the  paragraph  has 
been  long,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  reader  may  have  lost 
sight  of  the  main  thought  or  of  the  relation  between  the 
main  thought  and  the  material  used  in  establishing  it,  it 
is  wise  to  summarize  the  paragraph  thought.  This  sum- 
mary should  not  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  topic  sentence, 
but  should  include  in  condensed  form  all  that  has  been  said 
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in  the  paragraph.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  summariz- 
ing sentence  is  needed.  The  fact  that  it  is  needed  in- 
dicates that  the  paragraph  has  been  loosely  constructed 
and  that  the  proper  relationships  have  not  been  carefully 
carried  out.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  one  should  so 
write  his  paragraphs  that  they  need  no  summaries. 

The  informal  paragraph. — So  far  we  have  considered 
only  the  formal  type  of  paragraph  developed  by  some  defi- 
nite material  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  single  thought 
clear  and  complete.  There  is  another  kind  called  the  in- 
formal or  conversational  type,  in  which  the  connection  is 
not  watched  so  closely.  It  is  the  paragraph  found  in  the 
newsy  friendship  letter,  in  narrative,  and  in  conversation 
and  light  conversational  essays.  It  is  built  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ideas  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the*  main 
thought  and  chosen  for  their  interest  and  attractiveness. 
The  informal  paragraph  should  not  be  used  for  conscious 
practice  until  one  has  attained  some  degree  of  mastery 
over  the  different  formal  types. 

16.  Write  two  paragraphs  to  go  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
Let  them  tell  him  in  an  interesting,  informal  way  of  recent 
happenings  that  have  interested  you  and  that  you  know 
will  interest  him. 

Narrative  paragraphs. — The  narrative  or  "story"  para- 
graph is  largely  the  informal  type.  It  has  no  definite  form 
or  specific  purpose  except  that  it  is  supposed  to  include 
those  facts  which  go  to  make  clear  and  vivid  a  single  inci- 
dent of  some  importance  in  the  story.  There  must  be  a 
movement  or  advance  of  ideas  in  the  narrative  paragraph. 
Each  fact  presented  must  advance  the  incident  one  step, 
must  keep  up  the  "movement."     This  type  of  paragraph 
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is  found  so  closely  intermingled  with  the  paragraphs  ol 
direct  quotation  and  of  description  that  rules  for  its  con- 
struction do  more  harm  than  good.  In  fact,  pure  narra- 
tion, unmixed  with  descriptive  matter,  is  seldom 
found.  About  all  that  the  writer  can  try  to  do  is  to  make 
clear  and  vivid  the  particular  incident  that  he  has  in 
mind. 

Descriptive  paragraphs. — The  paragraph  of  description 
is  one,  of  course,  in  which  the  development  is  almost  en- 
tirely by  details.  The  topic  sentence  may  or  may  not  be 
stated.  The  viewpoint,  or  place  from  which  the  thing  de- 
scribed is  seen,  may  be  all  there  is  to  give  unity  to  the 
paragraph.  Often,  however,  it  happens  that  there  is 
some  mood  or  general  impression  of  the  thing  or  scene  de- 
scribed that  will  serve  as  a  topic  thought.  In  picturing  a 
winter  scene,  the  main  idea  may  be  to  give  an  impression 
of  cold  or  bleakness;  in  describing  a  person,  to  emphasize 
poverty  or  gaiety  or  ugliness.  Whatever  the  situation, 
some  device  can  be  used  to  keep  the  thought  unified  and 
produce  a  single  impression  upon  the  reader. 

17.  Write  a  paragraph  descriptive  of  a  winter  scene. 
Try  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  impression  of  bitter  cold. 
Use  details  that  will  make  the  reader  chill. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

18.  Study  the  paragraphs  in  the  following  news  stories,  let' 
ters,  and  advertisements  in  regard  to  length,  unity,  coherence, 
emphasis,  and  method  of  development.  Decide  first  what  each 
paragraph  attempts  to  do.     Then  make  your  criticisms. 


[short  news  stories] 

Dog  Saves  92  On  Grounded  Ship 
By  Bringing   In  Line 

Bcsion,  April  19. — The  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  coastal  steamer  Etiu'e,  numbering 
ninety-two,  were  brought  ashore  on  a  hfe 
Hue  which  was  run  to  land  from  the  ship  by  a 
Newfoundland  dog  after  the  vessel  piled  up 
on  Martin's  point. 

Boats  could  not  make  the  hazardous  pass- 
age. An  efiPort  to  shoot  the  line  ashore  failed 
when  it  got  caught.  Men  did  not  dare  make 
the  trip,  so  the  dog  was  put  overboard. 

Directed  by  the  officers,  the  animal  suc- 
ceeded in  releasing  the  rope  and,  holding  it 
in  his  teeth,  fought  his  way  through  the 
breakers  to  shore. 

^Yith  block  and  tackle  the  crew  rigged  a 
life-saving  device,  using  a  boatswain's  chair. 
One  by  one,  ninety-one  persons  aboard 
were  hauled  to  shore.  A  baby,  18  months 
old,  was  pulled  ashore  in  a  mail  bag. 

Atlantic  Storms  Delay  Big  Ships 
En  Route  To  New  York 

Neiv  York,  July  7.— A  dozen  large  passenger 
liners  and  scores  of  freighters,  several  days 
overdue  here,  are  being  held  up  by  rough  seas, 
high  winds,  and  fog,  according  to  wireless  re- 
ports received  to-day  telling  of  reduced  speed 
made  necessary  by  two  storms  which  have 
swept  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  last  ten  days. 

Th.  freighter  Grange  Park  grounded  off 
Long  Island.  The  liner  Carmanie  is  in 
Halifax  undergoing  repairs  for  damage  re- 
sulting from  collision  with  another  vessel. 

Among  liners  overdue  are  the  Rotterdam, 
Baltic,  Veronica, Royal  George,  Lafayette,  Ger- 
gensfjord,  T  ^assar  i,E  u  ropa,  and  A  nto  n  io  Lopez 
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Vfy  dear  Janet 

Thank  you  very,   very  much  for  the  box  of 
grape-fruit,   oranges,   and  tangerines  you  eent  us  fronr 
St,   Petereburg.     It  was  fine  of  you  to  remember  that 
«e  enjoy  such  things  hugely  at  Christmas  time,     ^e 
have  been  feasting  on  the  grape-fruit  every  morning 
for  a  week. 

Ethel  has  been  visiting  me  since  the  middle 
of  December,   and  we  have  been  having  a  big  round  of 
good  times,  as  you  might  guess.     Her  mother  and  father 
are  in  California  for  two  months  and  she  is  making  the 
rounds  of  some  of  the  old  gang*     Ever  since  she  came 
we  have  been  going  —  parties,   dances,    concerts,  and 
when  nothing  else  offers,   the  movies.     I  sometimes 
wonder  if  it  is  ever  going  to  stop. 

Mother  and  dad  are  fine,   though  mother  haa 
had  a  severe  cold  since  the  terrible  blizzard  we 
suffered  Just  after  Thanksgiving.     We  were  worried 
greatly  about  her  for  a  time.     Of  course^  there  is 
never  emything  wrong  with  dad,   except  his  eternal  teas* 
ing.     He  never  gets  through  warning  Ethel  and  me  that 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  find  young  men  to  marry  us, 
we  must  hurry,   hurry,   hurry.     Jim  didn't  come  home  this 
Christmas  —  went  to  Charleston  with  his  chum» 

Ifeirtha  Uoore  and  Frank  Gray  were  zaarried  last 
Thursday.     Does  that  surprise  you?      Everybody  hopes 
that  they  will  get  along  better  after  marriage  than 
they  did  before.     Haiel  Fields  goes  to  New  York  early 
in  January  to  study  for  grand  opera.     Your  one-time 
"very  good  friend**  Harry  Viner  asked  me  all  about  you 
not  long  ago.     What  does  this  mean,  my  dear  Jane? 

Veil,  maybe  it*s  none  of  my  business.  Uany 
more  than}'B  for  the  Florida  fruits.  Be  sure  that  you 
have  one  **big  time**  and  that  you  write  to  me  at  least 
now  and  then. 


Sincerely, 


<^ 


[Friendship  Letter] 
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Uy  d«ar  Ur.  Nelson: 

1  am  writing  you  again  in  regard  to  your 
account  of  |215,00,  due  October  1,  1918. 

Since  you  have  not  replied  to  our  letters 
of  November  1,  December  1,  and  15,  1  infer  that  in 
all  likelihood  you  are  in  bueineas  difficulties  of 
some  kind* 

It  is  ever  our  policy  to  assist  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  any  of  our  patrons  who  ex- 
perience temporary  difficulty,  due  to  a  dull  season, 
an  expansion  of  business,  or  to  other  natural,  expected 
factors.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  desire  and  expect 
the  confidence  of  the  dealer  to  the  extent  of  an  ex- 
planation of  the  status  of  his  business. 

Ve  have  been  more  than  usually  lenient  in 
your  case,  Mr.  Nelson,,  but  1  feel  that  you  have  not 
entirely  cooperated  with  us  in  the  matter,  for  neither 
statements  nor  reminders  have  elicited  a  response  from 
you*  1  am  compelled  to  ask  that  you  take  up  the 
balance  by  your  personal  note  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

Tou  will  agree  that  we  have  certainly  ex- 
tended more  than  the  usual  amount  of  courtesy.  May 
%(e  not  expect  your  prompt  attention  to  this  account? 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  G.  Hainey*  Manager 
JACKSON-WALKER  COUPANI 


[Business  Letter] 
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[advertisements] 


Wouldn't  You  Like  a  Soap  With  the  Real 
Fragrance  of  Violets? 

The  delicate  perfume  of  the  fresh,  sweet  violets,  so  real 
you  can  close  your  eyes  and  fairly  believe  you  are  smelling 
the  fresh  cut  flowers  themselves — this  is  the  toilet  delight 
awaiting  you  in  Violet  Glycerine  Soap! 

And  we  have  caught  this  real  violet  fragrance  in  a  soap 
so  clear  you  can  see  through  it — the  color  of  the  violet 
leaf,  a  beautiful  translucent  green. 

"Freshen  up"  with  it  to-night! 

See  what  a  sense  of  dainty  cleanliness  it  brings  you,  what  an 
exquisitely  fresh  fragrance  it  imparts  to  your  skin  and  hair. 

Any  water,  anywhere,  releases  its  delicate  perfume  and 
makes  an  instant  lather — soft,  white  and  plentiful. 


We  Pick  Them  at  Sunrise 

Red-ripe  solid  Jersey  tomatoes  with  the  dew  standing  on 
them,  and  flashing  out  among  the  vines. 

The  fruit  at  that  hour  is  cold  and  firm.  When  you  open 
it  the  juice  glistens  temptingly;  and  the  delicious  flavor  is 
like  nothing  else  in  the  world. 

That  is  what  you  get  in 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

We  make  these  perfect  tomatoes  into  soup  the  first  day 
they  are  picked.  The  Campbell  process  retains  all  their 
native  quality  and  freshness  and  their  delicate  aroma. 

All  the  other  ingredients  are  equally  choice  and  tempting. 
And  our  exclusive  blending-formula  produces  a  result  so 
inviting  and  so  wholesome  that  experts  agree  in  classing 
Campbell's  as  the  standard  perfect  soup. 

Wouldn't  your  family  enjoy  it  to-day? 
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19.  From  the  examples  used  in  the  preceding  exercise,  show 
how  the  reader  helps  to  determine  the  length  of  paragraph. 

20.  AYrite  a  letter  to  a  friend,  carefully  arranging  in  well- 
organized  paragraphs  the  things  you  have  to  tell. 

21.  Write  a  letter  to  a  distant  friend,  explaining  why  you 
like  high  school  better  than  (or  not  so  well  as)  you  liked  grade 
school.     Give  each  main  point  a  paragraph. 

22.  Develop  paragraphs  on  the  following  topic  sentences. 
Carefully  test  each  bit  of  material  you  use  to  see  whether  it 
helps  to  establish  the  point  you  are  trying  to  establish. 

1.  George  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  find  a  place  where  he 

could  study  without  interruption. 

2.  We  spent  a  quiet  week  at  home. 

3.  Bill  Jones  is  a  bad  citizen. 

4.  Mary  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  house- 

keeper. 

5.  The  farm  that  my  father  purchased  was  badly  run 

dowTi. 

6.  Sam  is  my  ideal  of  a  good  friend. 

7.  Aunt  Martha  was  a  mother  to  him. 

8.  Our  physics  laboratory  is  now  well  equipped. 

9.  Our  last  recitation  in  English  was  a  poor  one. 

10.  Dorothy  Reavis  always  dresses  neatly. 

11.  Mr.  Lansing  is  a  good  football  coach. 

23.  Underline  all  the  transition  words  and  phrases  in  two 
of  the  paragraphs  you  have  written.  Supply  other  transition 
words  where  they  are  needed,  change  all  that  do  not  exactly 
express  the  relation  intended,  and  rewrite  the  two  paragraphs. 
Compare  the  final  drafts  with  the  original  drafts  to  see  how 
using  the  exact  relation  words  helps  the  paragraph. 

24.  Develop  paragraphs  on  the  following  thoughts: 

1.  There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  a  history  lesson. 

2.  There  are  several  kinds  of  wheat  raised  in  [your  state]. 

3.  I  know  of  several  substitutes  for  lard. 

4.  Our  high  school  is  composed  of  three  distinct  types  of 

students. 

5.  There  are  four  kinds  of  citizens  in  this  community. 

6.  There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  detecting  the  cheater. 
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25.  Write  a  well-constructed  paragraph  explaining  why  it 
is  advisable  to  have  a  topic  thought  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
complete  sentence. 

26.  Develop  one  of  the  paragraph  thoughts  used  as  an 
example  in  the  section  on  particulars  and  details. 

27.  Develop  orally  an  original  paragraph  thought  by 
means  of  instances  and  examples ;  one  by  means  of  comparisons ; 
one  by  means  of  a  single  comparison  or  example. 

28.  Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following  thoughts: 

1.  Billings,  the   quarterback,   should  not  have  called  a 

forward  pass  at  that  stage  of  the  game. 

2.  They  should  never  have  made  Sylvia  Gordon  presi- 

dent of  the  Senior  Class. 

3.  James  was  quite  right  in  insisting  that  the  picnic  be 

abandoned. 

4.  Mr.  Brown  made  a  mistake  in  refusing  to  equip  his 

big  farm  with  tractors. 

5.  Oscar  had  no  business  getting  in  with  that  set  of 

youngsters. 

6.  Mary  should  have  refused  to  go. 

7.  Both  of  the  boys  should  be  expelled. 

29.  From  a  good  novel  or  magazine  story  select  five  ex- 
amples of  well-written  narrative  or  descriptive  paragraphs. 
Point  out  to  the  class  the  methods  employed  in  developing  the 
paragraphs,  especially  those  paragraphs  in  which  incidents 
are  made  clear.  Point  out  examples  of  the  mixing  of  descrip- 
tive and  narrative  matter. 

30.  Write  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  events  of 
your  life,  using  enough  descriptive  matter  to  make  the  situation 
or  situations  perfectly  clear  to  the  reader.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  the  paragraphs  describing  action. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
FORMING  EFFECTIVE  SENTENCES 

Definitions. — Everybody  who  has  gone  through  the 
common  school  is  famihar  with  the  following  definition: 
IK  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  having  a  subject  and  a 
predicate,  and  expressing  a  complete  thought.  The  subject, 
we  learned,  is  the  thing  talked  about;  the  predicate  is  what 
is  said  about  it.  Few  of  us,  however,  can  recall  ever  hav- 
ing made  inquiry  as  to  just  what  a  "complete  thought"  is. 
Perhaps  it  never  even  occurred  to  us  to  determine  just 
^hat  is  meant  by  a  "thought." 

Ordinarily  one  uses  the  words  "idea"  and  "thought" 
very  loosely;  that  is,  he  uses  them  one  time  to  mean  one 
thing  and  at  another  time  to  mean  another  thing.  He  is, 
of  course,  justified  in  doing  this :  for  each  of  the  words  has 
several  meanings.  In  the  following  discussion  we  shall  use 
each  word  in  a  narrow,  restricted  sense  in  order  that  we 
may  better  learn  just  what  a  sentence  should  be. 

Ideas. — We  shall  consider  "idea"  to  mean  the  image 
brought  up  in  the  mind  by  a  word.  When  I  say  "boy,  dog, 
run,  saw,  slowly,  war,  happiness,"  those  who  hear  me  at 
once  call  to  mind  images  to  agree  with  the  words.  Words 
may  be  considered  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  labels 
for  the  images.  These  images,  which  are  recollections  of 
our  experiences,  are  what  we  shall  refer  to  in  this  discu^ 
sion  as  "ideas."  An  idea,  as  we  shall  think  of  it,  is  the  men- 
tal reaction  to  a  word. 
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Thinking. — Let  us  take  the  following  group  of  words  for 
analysis :  John  sivam  the  river.  To  understand  the  meaning 
we  must  be  able  to  supply  an  idea  for  *'John,"  one  for 
"swam,"  and  one  for  "river."  If  we  can  supply  a  meaning 
for  all  the  words  and  can  grasp  the  relationship  between 
them,  we  say  that  we  understand. 

Now  suppose  that  we  consider  the  following  group  of 
words:  pond,  swim,  boy,  throw,  rock,  duck.  We  readily 
have  ideas  to  match  the  words.  But  we  fail  to  under- 
stand. We  say  that  the  words  do  not  make  sense.  How- 
ever, if  we  arrange  the  words  in  the  following  way:  "The 
boy  threw  a  rock  at  the  duck  swimming  in  the  pond,"  our 
jumble  of  ideas  takes  immediate  form,  and  we  understand. 
We  say  there  is  some  sense  to  that.  The  latter  arrange- 
ment we  call  a  sentence;  the  other,  a  list  of  words.  The 
only  difference  betw^een  them  is  that  the  sentence  expresses 
a  relationship. 

Thinking  consists  in  seeing  relationships  between  ideas. 
A  thought  is  the  perception,  or  seeing,  of  a  relationship  be- 
tw^een  ideas.  A  complete  thought  is  one  that  satisfies  the 
nu'nd  as  being  finished.  It  does  not  lead  one  to  expect 
more.  "Going  through  the  mine,"  "while  he  was  swing- 
ing," "knocking  the  cans  down  as  if  they  were  wild 
animals,"  are  not  complete  thoughts.  "Who  was  the 
best  player  on  the  team,"  "that  killed  the  rat,"  "which 
resulted  in  his  downfall,"  are  not  complete  thoughts,  be- 
cause "who,"  "that,"  and  "which,"  call  up  no  definite 
ideas,  and  we  are  unable  to  complete  the  relationship. 

1.     Explain  to  the  class  what  are  the  separate  ideas  one 
must  image  to  understand  the  following  sentences: 

1.  John  is  ill  with  the  mumps. 

2.  I  have  just  bought  a  second-hand  car. 
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3.  Who  was  that  old  woman  with  you? 

4.  The  convention  adjourned  at  twelve  minutes  past 

two. 

5.  I  told  the  news  to  Henry,  who  did  not  seem  to  be 

greatly  affected. 

6.  This  is  the  lad  that  stole  the  melons. 

2.  With  your  analysis  of  the  foregoing  sentences  in 
mind,  make  a  careful  oral  explanation  of  the  statement: 
'"Thinking  consists  in  seeing  relationships  between  ideas." 
Use  some  of  the  sentences  as  examples  in  your  explanation. 

The  business  of  a  sentence. — It  is  the  business  of  the 
thinker  to  see  the  proper  and  exact  relationships  between 
ideas.  It  is  the  business  of  the  sentence  to  express  these 
relationships  between  ideas.  This  is  the  reason  that  sen- 
tence construction  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  writer. 
Straight  thinking  is  necessary  when  a  thought  is  properly 
formed  in  the  mind.  Careful  revision  is  necessary  before 
one  can  be  sure  that  his  words  state  a  relationship  exactly 
as  he  has  perceived  it.  A  good  sentence  is  the  product  of 
straight  thinking  and  careful  revision. 

The  sentence  is  the  smallest  unit  of  thought.  It  may 
consist  of  the  simple  statement  of  a  relationship,  as  "John 
jumps,"  or  it  may  consist  of  a  statement  of  the  complicated 
relationship  among  several  relationships,  as:  "John,  wdio  in 
his  boyhood  used  to  jump  the  fences  that  enclosed  his 
father's  wheat  field,  now  clears  the  bar  at  six  feet  one 
inch  for  his  college."  The  number  of  individual  state- 
ments in  a  sentence  is  not  important,  although,  of  course, 
too  many  of  them  will  confuse  the  reader.  The  real  prob- 
lem is  the  exact  stating  of  the  relationship. 

The  kinds  of  sentences. — In  the  study  of  grammar  we 
learned  that  the  simple  sentence  consists  of  one  statement ; 
in  other  words,  that  it  has  one  subject  and  one  predicate, 
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either  one  of  which  or  both  of  which  may  be  compound. 
We  also  learned  that  the  compound  sentence  and  the 
complex  sentence  must  each  consist  of  more  than  one 
statement,  more  than  one  expressed  relationship.  In  the 
compoimd  sentence  two  or  more  statements  are  regarded 
as  equal  in  importance.  We  call  them  coordinate.  In  the 
complex  sentence  there  are  one  or  more  statements  which 
play  subordinate  parts  in  the  whole  thought  of  the  sentence. 
A  close  study  of  these  coordinating  and  subordinating 
relationships  is  necessary  for  one  who  wishes  to  acquire 
skill  and  ease  in  sentence  construction.  Stating  the  re- 
lationship exactly  is  the  ''job^*  of  the  sentence.  Most  of  our 
sentences  "fail  on  the  job"  because  we  are  mentally  lazy. 
We  dislike  to  think  out  the  exact  relation  between  two 
ideas  or  two  relationships,  and  even  after  we  have  thought 
it  out,  we  dislike  to  hunt  up  the  connecting  word  that 
exactly  expresses  it.  We  over-use  "and,"  "but,"  and 
"while,"  and  trust  blindly  that  somehow  our  readers  or 
hearers  will  see  what  we  intend. 

3.  Analyze  the  following  short  sentences  into  ideas  and 
show  that  each  sentence  expresses  a  relationship  between 
ideas : 

1.  The  cow  stands  in  the  shade, 

2.  I  like  George  Smith. 

3.  John,  who  was  sick,  is  now  well. 

4.  Mary  drank  coffee,  but  John  drank  tea. 

5.  Airplanes  travel  faster  than  trains. 

6.  The  dog  bays  at  the  moon. 

7.  I  am  feeling  fine. 

8.  You  are  more  foolish  than  John  is. 

9.  This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Gray. 

10.  Where  is  the  coffee.? 

11.  Close  the  door. 
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12.  Snow  fell  all  day. 

13.  This  sentence  is  short. 

14.  Ethel  is  writing  an  article  on  taxation. 

4.  Write  an  original  paragraph  explaining  what  a  sen- 
tence is  and  what  it  does.  Do  not  define.  See  that 
you  choose  words  that  will  give  your  readers  definite  and 
specific  ideas. 

Coordinating  Relationships 

Let  us  first  consider  the  coordinating  relationships,  the 
relations  existing  between  the  independent  statements  of 
compound  sentences. 

The  relationship  of  addition. — The  relation  between 
coordinate  statements  may  be  that  of  addition  in  the  same 
line  of  thought.  The  connective,  or  conjunction,  most 
often  used  is  "and." 

John  went  after  water,   and  James  made  a  search  for 

firewood. 
Mary  told  them  of  her  trip,  and  James  gave  an  account  of 

her  experience  with  the  beggars. 
My  father  had  deeded  me  twenty  acres  of  wheat  land; 

besides,  I  received  ten  acres  more  from  my  mother's 

estate. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  there  are  two  statements. 
The  only  relation  these  statements  bear  to  each  other  is 
one  of  equality  in  importance  and  addition  in  the  same  line 
of  thought.  If  such  statements  do  not  add  to  each  other 
in  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  effect  is  ludicrous.  "Molly 
has  the  toothache,  and  my  dog  caught  a  jackrabbit"  is  an 
example  of  what  should  not  occur  in  a  sentence. 

Sometimes  this  relationship  of  addition  can  be  estab- 
lished without  the  aid  of  a  connective.     Suppose  that  we 
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wish  to  describe  the  appearance  of  a  dirty  beggar.  We 
might  form  such  a  sentence  as  the  following:  The  beggar's 
clothes  were  tattered;  his  matted  hair  protruded  through 
the  holes  in  his  hat;  his  face  and  ears  were  besmirched  with 
train  dust;  his  hands  were  scaly  with  mud  and  grease." 
Here  the  relationship  is  so  clear  that  we  can  omit  the  con- 
nective. 

The  relationship  of  contrast. — The  relationship  between 
statements  may  be  that  of  contrast.  The  conjunctions 
used  to  sliow^  contrast  are  "but,"  "y^t,"  "however." 

Elizabeth  went  to  the  party,  but  Ruth  stayed  at  home. 
I  had  intended  to  be  at  the  meeting;  however y  a  severe 
snow  storm  prevented  my  going. 

The  relationship  of  contrast  is  a  common  one.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  determine,  consequently  it  is  not  often  a 
source  of  error  in  sentence  construction. 

Relationship  of  consequence. — The  relationship  between 
the  statements  may  be  that  of  consequence ;  that  is,  one  of 
the  statements  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  other  or  an 
inference  or  assumption  from  the  other.  The  usual  con- 
junctions used  to  show  consequence  are  "therefore," 
"consequently,"  "hence." 

George  Hames  is  a  dangerous  character;  therefore  we  must 

be  on  guard  against  him. 
He  has  taken  only  that  which  is  rightfully  his;  consequently 

I  cannot  denounce  him. 
I  saw  Fink  on  the  campus  this  morning;  hence  he  cannot 

be  seriously  ill. 

The  greatest  danger  in  the  relation  of  consequence  is 
that  the  careless  talker  or  writer  will  use  the  conjunction 
"and,"  depending  upon  the  supposed  obviousness  of  the 
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relationship  between  the  statements  to  correct  his  mis- 
statement of  that  relationship.  One  is  very  hkely  to  say, 
"I  was  not  feeling  well,  and  (or  and  so)  I  went  to  see  a 
doctor."  What  one  means  is,  "I  was  not  feehng  well, 
consequently  I  went  to  see  a  doctor." 

The  relationship  of  alternation.— The  relationship  be- 
tween the  statements  may  be  that  of  alternation.  "Or," 
"nor,"  "either — or,"  "neither — nor,"  are  the  connectives 
used. 

He  shall  make  up  the  work,  or  I  will  not  promote  him. 
Either  you  shall  give  up  the  goods,  or  you  shall  be  prosecuted. 
Peter  would  not  go  to  school,  7ior  would  he  study  under  a 
private  tutor. 

One  should  be  careful  in  the  use  of  the  connectives  "or" 
and  "nor"  that  the  statements  connected  by  them  are 
equal  in  importance  and  in  grammatical  construction. 
In  a  sense  the  reader  is  given  a  choice.  It  is  absurd  to 
offer  any  one  a  choice  between  things  of  noticeably  unequal 
importance. 

The  relationship  of  statement  and  explanation. — ^Another 
relationship  of  importance  (and  of  some  difficulty  of  de- 
termination) is  that  between  the  statement  of  a  fact  and  a 
statement  giving  the  reason  for  or  explanation  of  the 
speaker's  knowledge  of  that  fact.  The  connective  used 
is  "for."  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
"for"  used  as  "because"  in  giving  a  reason.  Notice  closely 
the  following  examples : 

(a)  George  was  at  the  party,  for  I  saw  him  enter  and  leav^ 

the  house.     {Coordinate  relationship) 

(b)  It  will  not  rain  to-morrow,  for  the  sun  set  clear  this 

evening.     {Coordinate  relationship) 
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(c)  The  goods  will  be  sent  in  two  installments,  for  we  do 
not  wish  to  overstock  your  shelves.  {Not  a  coordinate 
relationship) 

The  second  statement  in  sentences  (a)  and  (b)  gives  the 
reason  for  the  speaker's  knowing,  or  believing,  that  the 
first  statement  is  true.  The  second  statement  in  sentence 
(c)  gives  the  reason  for  the  action  expressed  in  the  first. 
Sometimes  in  sentences  like  (a)  and  (b)  the  connective  is 
omitted.  Read  them  without  the  *'for"  and  you  will  see 
that  the  relationship  intended  is  fairly  clear. 

5.  Name  and  explain  the  exact  connection  between 
the  statements,  or  coordinate  clauses,  in  the  following 
compound  sentences: 

1.  Either  you  must  meet  me  in  Chicago  or  I  shall 

have  to  arrange  a  trip  to  St.  Louis  to  see  you. 

2.  He  has  that  money  with  him,  for  I  saw  him  take 

it  from  the  drawer. 

3.  "Slim"  had  neglected  to  bring  his  boots  along, 

consequently  he  could  not  go  duck  hunting. 

4.  I  shall  be  there,  but  I  cannot  arrange  to  stay  all 

evening. 

5.  George  brought  the  firewood  and  "Pinky"  was 

drafted  to  fetch  the  water. 

6.  Neither  will  I  be  a  party  to  this  transaction,  nor 

shall  you  allow  your  name  to  be  used  in  it. 

7.  The  train  was  more  than  a  half -hour  late  when 

it  pulled  into  the  station;  moreover,  our  auto 
blew  out  a  tire  and  we  were  delayed  some 
twenty  minutes  longer. 

8.  I  had  overslept,  consequently  I  missed  my  first- 

hour  class. 

9.  I  thought  there  was  something  strange  about  his 

actions,  but  I  paid  little  attention  to  him. 
10.     This  will  be  a  cold  winter;  the  fur  on  the  foxes  is 
thick. 
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11.     She  told  me  she  would  be  here,  still  I  do  not  see 
her. 
6.     To  test  your   working   knowledge  of  the  five  co- 
ordinating  relationships,    write   two    original   compound 
sentences  illustrating  each  of  them. 

Subordinating  Relationships 

In  all  the  sentences  so  far  studied  we  have  found  the 
statements  or  clauses  independent  of  each  other,  and  pre- 
sumably of  equal  importance.  In  every  sentence  both 
clauses  have  been  necessary  to  the  whole  thought,  but 
neither  of  them  has  been  necessary  to  the  other.  Neither 
of  them  has  been  subordinate  to  the  other  grammatically. 
Neither  has  filled  the  place  of  subject,  object,  or  modifier, 
in  the  other.  Very  often,  however,  one  of  the  clauses  does 
take  the  place  of  subject,  object,  or  modifier  in  the  other 
clause.     In  such  case  we  have  a  complex  sentence. 

The  subordinate  clause. — A  subordinate  clause  may  be 
broadly  considered  as  one  used  as  a  noun,  adjective,  or 
adverb  in  a  sentence.  Its  grammatical  relation  to  the 
whole  sentence  may  be  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the 
relation  that  a  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb  might  bear.  A 
noun  clause  may  be  used  as  the  subject  or  the  object  of  a 
verb. 

L4jVhat  he  doe^  not  knmvfs  not  w^orth  knowing]     (Subject) 
•^£She  knows  [what  you  intend  to  d\\  {Object) 

It  may  also  take  on  other  noun  uses,  as  the  appositive 
modifier  or  the  object  of  a  preposition. 

The^jdjective  clause  is  used  to  modify  or  qualify  nouns. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  relative  clause,  because  it  is  in- 
troduced by  a  relative  pronoun. 
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She  is  the  girl  who  won  the  scholarship. 

This  is  the  cat  that  ate  the  rat. 

The  knife  with  ivhich  he  attempted  to  take  my  life  was  never 

found. 
It  was  a  time  ivhen  one  could  safely  try  such  things. 
There  is  the  place  where  {at  which)  the  body  was  found. 

The  noun  and  adjective  uses  of  clauses  are  comparatively 
simple  and  ordinarily  give  little  trouble.  It  is  in  the  ad- 
verbial relationships  that  the  most  confusion  arises;  be- 
cause many  relationships  must  be  expressed,  and  because 
either  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs  may  be  qualified.  In 
order  to  show  what  the  adverbial  relationships  are  and  to 
show  how  clauses  are  used  in  them,  the  following  list,  with 
examples,  is  given. 

Adverbial  relationships 

(1)  Time 

(a)  Before  I  could  say  a  word,  he  began  congratu- 

lating me. 

(b)  While   the  shipment  was    being    prepared,   a 

small  fire  broke  out. 

(c)  He  struggled   bravely,   fighting   against   the 

smoke  and  fumes,  till  at  last  he  gave  up  and 
sank  exhausted  to  the  floor. 

(2)  Place 

(a)  We  wish  to  settle  where  labor  is  cheap. 

(b)  Did  he  tell  you  where  we  could  find  him? 

(3)  Manner 

(a)  I  will  guard  these  as  if  they  were  my  own, 

(b)  He  acted  as  if  he  thought  we  were  making  a 

fool  of  him. 

(c)  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
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(4)     Degree  or  comparison. 

(a)  James  is  a  brighter  boy  them  I  am. 

(b)  You  will  have  hard  problems  in  life,  just  as 

you  have  had  them  in  high  school. 

(c)  So  far  as  we  help,  let  us  help  gladly. 

The  foregoing  adverbial  relationships  are  easily  recog- 
nized as  adverbial,  for  they  play  the  parts  that  an  adverb 
plays.  The  remaining  four  relationships  are  not  so  easily 
recognized  as  adverbial,  yet  the  subordinate  clause  in  each 
example  will  be  seen  to  exercise,  in  a  broad  w^ay,  the  most 
common  function  of  an  adverb,  that  of  modifying  the  verb 
of  the  main  clause. 

(o)     Reason  or  cause 

(a)  I  am  going  because  it  is  my  duty  to  go. 

(b)  John  went  to  the  city,  for  he  vnshed  to  learn 

ike  ways  of  the  city  people. 
(The  use  of  "for"  in  this  sentence  should  be 
carefully    compared    with,    and    distinguished 
from,  the  use  of  "for"  in  (5)  under  coordinate 
relationships.) 
(J)     Purpose  Or  result 

(a)  Mabel  chose  a  seat  in  the  back  of  the  room  in 

order  that  she  might  sleep  icithout  being  dis' 
turbed. 

(b)  He  is  carrying  extra  work  this  year  so  that  he 

may  be  graduated  in  February  next  year, 
(7)     Concession 

(a)  Although  he  has  been  ill  all  iceel:,  he  will  start 

the  game  at  guard  to-morrow\ 

(b)  No  matter  what  you  do,  you  cannot  please  that 

teacher. 
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(8)     Condition 

(a)  //  we  get  a  good  rain  within  the  next  week,  the 

corn  crop  may  be  saved. 

(b)  Unless  you  warn  her  to  stay  away  from  your 

'party,  I  shall  refuse  to  come. 

These  relationships  should  be  thoroughly  learned,  and 
constant  effort  should  be  made  to  put  them  into  daily  use. 
The  great  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  lazily  prefer 
to  use  the  connective  "and."  What  we  should  do  is  to  ex- 
amine closely  the  relationship  between  the  statements  and 
then  supply  the  connective  that  exactly  expresses  that  re- 
lationship. The  exact  use  of  connectives  is  the  best  cure 
for  sentence  ills. 

7.  The  following  sentences  are  given  as  a  test  of  ability 
to  recognize  subordinating  relationships.  First  find  the 
connective  in  each  sentence  and  then  write  an  explanation 
of  the  exact  relationship  existing  between  the  principal  and 
the  subordinate  clauses. 

^   1.     He  is  the  one  who  lost  the  debate. 

2.  We  finally  reached  the  place  where  the  child 

had  last  been  seen. 

3.  I  know  what  you  have  been  doing. 

4.  While  we  were  at  the  game,  the  riot  broke  out. 

5.  I  am  going  simply  because  I  wish  to  go. 

6.  No  matter  where  you  are,  you  can  always  hear 

him  talking. 

7.  If  you  will  work  hard  at  this,  I  will  pay  you  well. 

8.  I  did  it  in  order  that  needless  delay  might  be 

prevented. 

9.  After  he   had   left,   we    again   hunted   for   the 

watermelons. 
10.     Unless  you  can  meet  me  at  the  Blackstone  on 
Tuesday,  I  shall  be  unable  to  confer  with  you 
until  next  month. 
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11.     I  dived  for  the  ball,  just  as  you  would  have 
^  done. 

8.  Write  out  two  original  sentences  illustrating  each 
of  the  subordinating  relationships.  See  that  you  have 
expressed  exactly  the  relation  you  have  in  mind. 

9.  A  list  of  coordinating  and  subordinating  connective 
words  and  phrases  follows.  Study  them  until  you  can 
name  each  type  of  connective  and  give  two  or  three  ex- 
amples of  each  type. 

Coordinating  connectives 

1.  To   show   addiiion:   and,   besides,   likewise,  also, 

moreover,  again,  further,  furthermore,  finally; 
in  the  same  way,  in  addition,  in  other  words, 
in  like  manner,  then  too. 

2.  To  show  contrast:  but,  yet,  still,  otherwise,  how- 

ever, nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  rather;  on 
the  contrary,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of,  in 
opposition,  for  all  that. 
S.  To  show  consequence:  therefore,  consequently,  ac- 
cordingly, wherefore,  thus,  hence;  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  consequence,  in  consequence  of,  as  a 
result. 

4.  To  show  alternation:  or,  nor,  either — or,  neither — 

nor,  whether,  else;  or  on  the  other  hand. 

5.  To  show  reason  for  the  speaker's  knowledge  or  be- 

lief: for. 

Subordinating  connectives 

1.  To  show  time:  while,  meanwhile,  after,  then,  when, 

whenever,  before,  whereupon,  until,  since  (also 
expresses  cause) ;  as  soon  as,  as  long  as. 

2.  To  show  place:  where,  wherever,  whence,  whither. 

3.  Tu  show  manner:  as;  as  if,  as  though. 

4.  To  show  cause  or  reason:  because,  for  (see  5  under 

coordinating  connectives),  since,  as;  now  that, 
in  that,  in  so  far  as,  inasmuch  as. 

5.  To  show  degree  or  comparison:  than,  as;  just  as, 

more  than,  less  than,  so  far  as. 
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6.  To  shmv  purpose  or  result:  that,  lest;  in  order  that, 

so  that. 

7.  To  show  concession :  though,  although ;  even  though, 

even  if,  granting  that. 

8.  To  show  condition:  if ,  except,  unless;  on  condition 

that,  in  case,  in  case  that,  provided  that.    , 

Sentence  Completeness 

A  sentence  is  complete  when  it  tells  exactly  and  fully 
what  it  starts  out  to  tell.  It  lacks  completeness  usually 
from  one  of  four  causes:  (1)  it  may  be  only  a  fragment  of  a 
sentence,  the  main  part  of  which  has  gone  before;  (2)  it 
may  fail  to  finish  a  construction  that  the  writer  has  started; 
(3)  it  may  fail  to  complete  a  comparison  logically;  (4)  it 
may  fail  to  give  the  meaning  intended  because  of  the 
omission  of  a  word  or  a  phrase. 

Sentence  fragments. — Often  after  rapid  writing  one 
finds  that  he  has  composed  such  sentences  and  fragments 
of  sentences  as  the  following: 

(a)  The  boy  found  himself  in  a  forest. 

(b)  Which  was  full  of  underbrush  and  was  consequently 

dark. 

(c)  He  stopped  suddenly. 

(d)  Hearing  a  rattling  of  dry  leaves  and  thinking  that 

he  was  going  to  be  attacked. 

(e)  He  soon  recovered  himself,  however,  and  turned  to 

the  east. 

(f)  Where  he  was  sure  that  he  would  run  across  the  sled 

path. 

A  close  examination  of  sentences  (b),  (d),  and  (f)  will 
show  that  they  do  not  make  complete  sense  when  they 
stand  alone.  Unless  they  follow  sentences  (a),  (c),  and 
(e),  respectively,  they  are  practically  meaningless.     When 
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statements  are  dependent,  as  (b),  (d),  and  (f)  are,  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  are  only  parts  of  other  sentences,  and  that 
they  belong  with  other  sentences.  The  only  cure  for  the 
use  of  fragments  as  sentences  is  careful  revision.  A  feeling 
for  sentence  completeness  will  come  only  with  the  practice 
of  careful  revision. 

Unfinished  construction. — Sometimes  we  find  sentences 
of  the  following  type: 

He  is  one  of  that  peculiar  type  of  student. 

Girls  who  know  as  much  as  you  think  you  do,  problems  such 

as  these  look  easy. 
He  was  a  boy  who  although  he  came  from  a  good  family, 

but  finally  going  to  the  bad  and  winding  up  in  jail. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  TVTiter  started  his  thought 
in  a  certain  direction;  but  he  either  stopped  before  he  had 
finished,  or  he  turned  aside  and  tried  to  finish  with  a 
different  form  of  sentence  construction.  Sentences  such 
as  these  leave  the  reader  grasping  vainly  for  the  exact 
thought.  They  should  be  completed  in  some  such  man- 
ner as  the  following: 

He  is  one  of  the  peculiar  type  of  student  that  we  seldom 
see  except  in  the  large  high  schools  of  the  cities. 

To  girls  who  know  as  much  as  you  think  you  do,  prob- 
lems such  as  these  look  easy.  ^ 

He  was  a  boy  who,  although  he  came  from  a  good  family, 
finally  went  to  the  bad  and  wound  up  in  jail. 

If  you  set  out  with  a  certain  construction,  be  sure  to 
complete  your  sentence  on  the  basis  of  that  construction. 
If  you  find  yourself  bothered  considerably  with  this  kind 
of  incompleteness,  you  will  do  well  to  cultivate  the  short- 
sentence  habit  for  a  time  and  think  in  simple,  straight- 
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forward  lines.  Do  not  permit  your  thoughts  to  become 
involved;  let  them  form  no  entangling  alliances  with  other 
thoughts  or  half-thoughts. 

Illogical  comparisons. — Another  common  source  of  in- 
comi)leteness  in  sentences  is  found  in  the  use  of  com- 
parisons. Unless  care  is  used,  one  is  likely  to  compare  two 
things  that  one  really  has  no  intention  of  comparing. 
Notice  the  following: 

A  freshman's  judgment  is  not  so  dependable  as  a  senior. 
His  feet  were  as  big  as  a  giant. 

Here  we  find  "judgment"  compared  with  a  ''senior"  and 
*'feet"  compared  with  a  "giant";  when  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  writer  intended  to  compare  "freshman's  judg- 
ment" with  "senior's  judgment,"  and  "his  feet"  with 
"giant's  feet." 

Particular  difficulty  is  also  encountered  in  other  uses 
of  the  comparative.  Such  sentences  as  the  following  are 
common : 

London  is  larger  than  any  city  in  the  world. 
John  is  heavier  than  any  boy  in  his  crowd. 
The  Pacific  is  the  largest  of  all  other  oceans. 
Mary  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  other  girls. 

Here  we  find  the  writer  really  saying  that  London  is 
larger  than  itself,  John  is  heavier  than  himself,  the  Pacific 
is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  oceans  to  which  it  does  not  be- 
long, and  that  Mary  is  the  oldest  of  a  group  of  girls  to 
which  she  does  not  belong.  Just  a  little  close  thinking 
will  show  that  each  of  these  statements  is  absurd.  We 
should  remember  that  after  the  comparative  the  subject 
should  be  excluded  from  that  to  which  it  is  compared,  and 
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after  the  superlative  it  should  be  included  in  the  group 
of  which  it  is  the  outstanding  member.  The  sentences 
should  read: 

London  is  larger  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
John  is  heavier  than  any  other  hoy  in  his  crowd. 
The  Pacific  is  the  largest  of  all  oceans. 
Mary  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  girls. 

Careless  omissions. — Sentences  are  also  frequently 
rendered  incomplete  and  often  absurd  by  the  careless 
omission  of  a  single  word  or  short  word-group.  Usually 
this  type  of  sentence  has  the  effect  of  puzzling  the  reader, 
opening  up  to  him  two  or  more  possible  meanings.  Notice 
closely  the  following: 

I  got  the  advice  of  the  lawyer  and  banker. 

While  going  to  town,  a  washout  interfered  with  my  progress. 

I  loafed  on  the  street  as  well  as  the  barber  shop. 

That  was  a  problem  which  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

The  double  meaning  or  inexactness  in  these  sentences  can 
perhaps  best  be  shown  by  comparing  them  with  the  com- 
plete statements. 

I  got  the  advice  of  the  lawyer  and  the  banker. 

While  /was  going  to  town,  a  washout  interfered  with  my 

progress. 
I  loafed  on  the  street  as  well  as  in  the  barber  shop. 
That  was  a  problem  with  which  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

The  careless  omission  of  words  can  be  remedied  only  by 
close  revision,  constant  watchfulness,  and  eagerness  to  be 
exact.  It  is  the  business  of  a  sentence  to  state  facts 
exactlv  so  that  the  reader  cannot  misunderstand  what  is 
meant.  The  writer  who  keeps  this  fact  constantly  in  mind 
is  going  to  be  very  careful  not  to  omit  articles,  prepositions, 
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and  other  "small"  words  that  are  "mighty"  when  it  comes 
to  saying  what  he  means. 


10.  Review  carefully  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the 
kinds  of  sentence  incompleteness.  From  a  WTitten  outline 
make  a  talk  to  the  class  on  the  subject.  Invite  the 
class  to  question  you  and  to  call  for  examples. 

11.  Explain  what  is  wrong  with  the  following  sen- 
tences and  then  correct  them: 

1.  The  boy  came  to  a  cross  roads,    Where  he  found 

a  little  old  man. 

2.  MjTtle  is  a  better  mathematician  than  anybody 

in  her  class. 

3.  She  is  one  of  that  strange  kind  of  girl. 

4.  John  consulted  the  principal  and  janitor. 

5.  Paris  is  the  gayest  of  all  the  other  capitals. 

6.  He  was  floundering  in  the  broken  ice.    While  the 

girls  screamed  for  help. 

7.  Mabel  hearing  footsteps  on  the  back  porch.    She 

then  seized  the  pistol. 

8.  Men  who  go  into  politics,  things  like  this  seem 

natural. 

9.  Your  opinion   is   not   worth   as   much   as    the 

teacher. 

10.  Sarah  is  a  better  dancer  than  any  girl  in  her 

group. 

11.  While  crossing  the  street,  an  automobile  almost 

struck  me. 

12.  The  Americans  were  the  best  fighters  of  all  the 

other  Allies. 

13.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  campus  and  the 

library. 

14.  He,  although  he  spent  much  time  with  the  boj'^s, 

they  never  could  teach  him  to  be  at  ease  with 
them. 

15.  They   went    out  to   catch   the   pony.     George 

carrying  the  bridle  and  Bill  a  rope. 
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Sentence  Unity 

Need  for  care. — The  sentence  is  by  definition  a  unified 
group  of  words.  It  is  a  group  of  words  expressing  a  com- 
plete thought.  This  complete  thought  may  be  a  single 
statement,  or  it  may  be  a  group  of  closely  related,  well- 
joined  statements.  The  single-statement  type  of  sentence 
is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  unity,  or  oneness,  unless 
some  important  word,  or  words  (subject  or  predicate),  be 
omitted.  Such  omission,  of  course,  would  keep  it  from 
being  complete  and  would  make  it  appear  fragmentary 
instead  of  lacking  in  unity.  The  sentence  made  up  of  re- 
lated statements  is,  however,  very  likely  to  suffer  from  lack 
of  unity,  because  unnecessary  and  unhelpful  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  are  likely  to  be  taken  up  hurriedly  and 
put  into  it. 

The  positive  ideal.— Before  considering  the  common 
violations  of  unity,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  point  out  that 
the  positive  ideal  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  sentence  construc- 
tion is  that  of  making  each  sentence  say  one  main  thing  to 
the  reader,  one  thing  that  he  will  remember  despite  what- 
ever tricks  memory  may  play  him  in  regard  to  the  other 
things  mentioned.  If,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
words  '  'The  positive  ideal  ...  is  that  of  making  each 
sentence  say  one  main  thing  to  the  reader"  impress  you 
as  constituting  the  most  important  thought,  and  if  the 
other  parts  of  the  sentence  seem  to  be  reasonably  related  to 
that  thought,  the  sentence  is  well  enough  unified.  If  you 
are  confused  as  to  just  what  the  main  idea  is  and  fail  to 
get  one  chief  impression,  the  sentence  lacks  unity. 

Unrelated  thoughts.— The  most  common  and  most 
evident    violation   of    unity    is   found    in    the    sentence 
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that  contains  two  or  more  unrelated  or  distantly  related 
thoughts. 

Roosevelt  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  staunch,  sturdy 

American,  and  he  wrote  the  "^\  inning  of  the  West." 
Norman  James   makes  excellent  grades   in  all  his  work, 

and  his  father  is  a  stockholder  in  the  First  National 

Bank. 
We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  latest  catalogue  and  have 

now  moved  into  a  new  office  building. 

You  are  not  likely  to  compose  such  sentences  when  you 
are  thinking  about  unity,  but  in  rapid  writing  you  compose 
many  such.  A  close  review  of  a  composition  or  letter  you 
have  written  recently  will  doubtless  disclose  more  than 
one  sentence  containing  distantly  related  thoughts.  The 
cure  for  such  an  error  is  the  division  of  the  sentence  into 
two  or  more  sentences.  Periods  are  a  great  help  in  making 
sentences  clear  and  understandable. 

**Stringy"  sentences. — A  second  type  of  sentence,  w^hich 
violates  unity  very  much  as  the  first  type  does,  is  what  is 
ordinarily  called  the  "stringy"  sentence.  The  "stringy" 
sentence  is  the  typical  sentence  of  informal  conversation. 
It  is  just  what  its  name  implies,  a  group  of  statements 
fastened  together  like  a  string  of  beads.  ^ 

I  went  down  after  the  mail  and  it  began  to  pour,  and  so 
I  decided  to  stop  in  at  Gunthers'  and  buy  a  new  um- 
brella for  I  had  been  promising  myself  one  for  a  long 
time,  anyway. 

Your  letter  of  January  1  received  and  in  reply  will  say 
that  we  are  short  of  the  sizes  you  ordered  and  ex- 
])ect  to  have  them  in  any  day  now  as  our  spring  stock 
will  begin  to  come  in  before  long  as  a  big  business  is 
anticipated. 
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One  can  easily  see  that  the  writers  of  these  sentences 
started  without  any  definite  idea  as  to  what  they  were  going 
to  say.  They  rambled  on,  picking  up  ideas  here  and  there 
as  they  rambled,  chucking  them  into  the  sentences  regard- 
less of  the  reader's  powers  of  endurance.  The  "stringy" 
sentence  should,  like  the  sentence  with  unrelated  thoughts, 
be  broken  up  into  short  sentences. 

But  "stringy"  sentences  destroy  unity  no  more  effec- 
tively than  do  their  opposites,  "choppy"  sentences.  'T 
am  going  to  Cordeha  Smith's  party  to-night.  It  is  to  be  a 
surprise  party.  She  is  seventeen  to-day."  Here  are  three 
sentences  that  violate  unity  if  they  are  kept  apart,  be- 
cause they  belong  together.  Combined  they  might 
read :  "To-night  I  am  going  to  a  surprise  party  at  the  home 
of  Cordelia  Smith,  who  is  seventeen  to-day." 

Over-use  of  the  compound  sentence. — Perhaps  the 
greatest  single  fault  in  sentence  construction  lies  in  the 
over-use  of  the  compound  sentence.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  writer  to  discover  the  exact  relationship  between 
!:houghts  and  then  hunt  up  the  connective  that  exactly 
cypresses  that  relationship.  Sentences  such  as  the  follow- 
i-'ig  w^e  see  or  hear  every  day: 

.;^eorge  came  to  bat  and  struck  out  and  the  Prinville  root- 
ers began  to  laugh  and  jeer. 
Your  letter  of  the  ninth  has  been  received  and  the  goods 
have  been  packed  and  they  will  leave  here  to-morrow. 
I  ran  up  and  said,  "AYhat  are  you  doing  here?"  and  he 
tried  to  break  mj^  head. 

These  are  the  typical  and  common  sentences  of  the  person 
who  is  lazy-minded.  A  little  care  and  a  little  time  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  would  have  put  them  into  good 
form. 
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When  George  came  to  bat  and  struck  out,  the  Prinville 
rooters  began  to  laugh  and  jeer. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  ninth,  we  are  pleased  to  say 
that  your  goods  have  been  packed  and  will  leave  here  to- 
morrow. 

No  sooner  had  I  run  up  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  than  he  sprang  at  me  with  a  club  and  tried  to 
break  my  head. 

Any  writer  will  do  well  to  inspect  all  his  compound  sen- 
tences. He  should  be  sure  that  every  "and"  is  justified. 
Proper  subordination. — Naturally,  the  cure  for  too 
much  coordination  is  proper  subordination.  It  is  the  old 
problem  again  of  perceiving  the  exact  relationship  and 
supplying  the  proper  connection,  so  that  the  sentence  may 
have  unity,  or  oneness.  Sometimes  w^e  find  the  main 
thought  subordinated  and  the  helping  thought  presented 
as  the  chief  one.  Sometimes  we  find  connecting  sentence 
elements  (words,  phrases,  or  clauses)  of  unequal  rank. 
Very  often  we  find  an  attempt  to  express  both  a  coordinate 
and  a  subordinate  relationship  between  two  statements. 
Examine  the  following  examples: 

Henry  was  jogging  along  slowly,  when  a  vicious-looking 
wildcat  darted  across  the  path  in  front  of  him.  {The 
main  thought  is  siibordinated.)  ^ 

They  went  to  the  game,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  me 
about  --it.  {The  ''and,''  a  coordinating  conjunction^ 
connects  sentence  elements  of  unequal  rank.) 

That  was  a  silly  remark,  and  which  should  not  have  been 
made  in  a  public  place.  {''And''  is  a  coordinating 
connective^  "which"  a  subordinating  connective.  The  re- 
lationship between  two  clauses  cannot  be  both  coordinate 
and  subordinate.) 

Again  does  it  seem  necessary  to  warn  against  the  over-use 
of  "and."     The  sentences  should  read: 
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While  Henry  was  jogging  along  slowly,  a  vicious-looking 
wildcat  darted  across  the  path  in  front  of  him. 

They  went  to  the  game  without  saying  a  word  to  me  about 
it. 

That  was  a  silly  remark,  which  should  not  have  been  made 
in  public. 

Loose  and  periodic  sentences. — The  main  thought  in  a 
sentence  may  come  early  in  the  sentence  or  it  may  be  re- 
served until  the  end.  Putting  the  main  thought  first  is  the 
natural  thing  to  do  in  conversation,  because  the  main 
thought  is  uppermost  in  the  speaker's  mind.  Suppose 
that  I  know  of  a  boy's  having  carelessly  coasted  down  a 
strange  hill  into  a  barbed-wire  fence.  I  am  trying  to  tell 
the  listener  how  the  boy  regretted  his  carelessness.  Very 
naturally  I  say,  "Billy  deeply  regretted  his  carelessness 
when  he  plunged  head-first  into  a  barbed-wire  fence." 
Had  I  stopped  to  think,  I  could  have  given  the  sentence 
more  force  and  have  been  surer  of  its  unity  by  turning  it 
around  and  saying:  "When  Billy  plunged  head-first  into 
that  barbed-wire  fence,  he  deeply  regretted  his  carelessness." 
As  the  sentence  was  first  arranged,  it  was  loose;  as  it  is 
now  arranged,  it  is  periodic. 

Ordinarily  periodic  sentences,  those  in  which  the  chief 
thought  is  reserved  until  the  end,  have  better  unity  than 
loose  sentences.  In  the  loose  type  one  is  very  likely  to  keep 
on  adding  qualifying  phrases  and  clauses  until  the  reader 
loses  sight  of  the  main  idea.  Notice  this  sentence: 
"Billy  sank  exhausted  in  the  snow,  gasping  for  breath  and 
bleeding  horribly  from  the  ugly  wounds  caused  by  his 
encounter  with  the  fence  which  some  thoughtless  stock- 
man had  strung  across  the  finest  coasting  hill  in  Greene 
County."     It  lacks  unity  because  the  modifying  elements 
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take  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  the  main  idea.     Periodic 
sentences  make  for  unity. 

{The  subject  of  loose  and  periodic  sentences  will  also  ap- 
pear under  the  consideration  of  sentence  emphasis,  where 
we  shall  again  see  that  the  periodic  sentence  has  the  advan- 
tage.) 

12.  Compile  from  five  recent  themes  you  have  written 
and  hst  under  their  proper  headings:  (1)  sentences  con- 
taining unrelated  thoughts,  (2)  "stringy"  sentences,  (3) 
faultily  compounded  sentences,  (4)  sentences  suffering 
from  too  loose  construction. 

13.  Explain  what  is  WTong  with  the  following  sen- 
tences and  then  rewrite  them  in  correct  form: 

1.  George  was  a  typical  sophomore,  and  he  made 

the  varsity  before  the  season  was  half  over. 

2.  He  went  to  the  party  and  George  and  Mabel 

were  there,  and  they  asked  us  if  we  had  seen 
Harry,  but  we  said  no. 

3.  Your  letter  has  been  received,  and  we  have  de- 

cided to  grant  your  request. 

4.  Frances  was  digging  away  at  her  algebra  when  a 

fire  broke  out  in  the  room  below. 

5.  James  was  indeed  sick  when  he  heard  that  the 

team  had  lost  by  one  point,  and  that  Huggins 
had  tossed  one  field  goal  for  the  opponents. 

6.  Pershing  is  a  great  general,  and  he  was  born  in 

Missouri. 

7.  It  was  raining  and  he  went  into  the  library,  and 

read  awhile,  and  after  the  sun  came  out  he 
went  and  bought  him  a  straw  hat. 

8.  You  have  cancelled  our  agreement  and  not  ac- 

cording to  law. 

9.  I  laughed  out  loud  when  they  told  me  about  it. 

10.  Pete  came  out  and  forgot  his  lines  and  his  father 

let  out  a  loud  guffaw. 

11.  He  was  gone  and  without  his  hat. 
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12.  She  told  me  and  we  went  right  away  and  got 

Roger  and  told  him  to  go  see  the  mayor  at 
once  and  he  did. 

13.  We  are  going  to  close  on  the  fourth  and  we  shall 

have   some   good   bargains   in   laces   on   the 
Saturday  following. 

14.  I  was  pondering  about  it  when  a  fine  idea  came 

to  me. 


Sentence  Coherence 

The  importance  of  relationships. — A  sentence  is  a  group 
of  words  consisting  of  a  subject,  a  predicate,  and  modifiers 
of  that  subject  or  predicate,  or  of  both.  The  direct  object 
may  be  considered  a  modifier.  Every  word  in  a  sentence 
has  its  relations  to  other  words.  These  relations  must  be 
clear  to  the  reader.  If  the  reader  has  to  stop  to  wonder 
what  some  particular  w^ord  refers  to,  or  what  other  word  it 
modifies,  the  effectiveness  of  the  sentence  is  destroyed. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  sentence  builder  to  see  that  refer- 
ence words  (pronouns)  and  qualifying  w^ords  (adjectives, 
adverbs,  and  participles)  are  so  chosen  and  so  placed  that 
the  reader  cannot  become  confused.  It  is  also  his  business 
to  see  that  all  connections  within  the  sentence  are  nicely 
made,  and  that  no  troublesome  shifts  of  construction  or  of 
vie^^^^oint  occur.  When  all  the  parts  of  a  sentence  are 
completely  woven  together,  and  when  all  the  relationships 
between  the  parts  are  clear  and  distinct,  the  sentence  has 
coherence. 

The  causes  of  incoherence. — Incoherence  in  sentences  is 
common;  for  the  sentence,  as  small  and  insignificant  as  it 
may  seem,  is  the  most  difficult  element  of  composition  to 
understand  or  to  construct.  Directness  is  the  positive 
ideal  to  be  kept  in  mind.     The  avoidance  of  confusion 
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in  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  what  every  sentence  builder 
must  strive  to  accompHsh.  About  the  only  way  we  can 
learn  to  be  coherent  in  sentences  is  to  learn  what  the  com- 
mon causes  of  incoherence  are,  and  then  painstakingly 
avoid  them. 

Incoherence  usually  results  from  one  of  three  things: 
(1)  imperfect  reference;  (2)  the  careless  placing  of  modi- 
fiers, or  (8)  loose  grammatical  construction. 

Imperfect  reference. — Pronouns,  participles,  and  ger- 
unds may  be  loosely  termed  the  reference  words  of  a 
sentence.  Unless  the  thing  or  idea  to  which  they  refer  is 
perfectly  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  he  is  sure  to 
become  more  or  less  confused  about  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  sentence.  The  following  sentences  illustrate  the 
more  common  types  of  imperfect  reference: 

(a)  This  old  piano  tuner  has  tuned  ours  for  the  last  five 

years.  (Reference  is  made  to  a  word  not  prominent 
in  the  reader's  mind.  The  reader  is  thinking  of 
"tuner,"  not  of  "piano 'V) 

(b)  He  wiped  his  mouth  with  his  napkin  and  then  put  it 

on  the  table.  (The  reader  wonders  whether  the 
mouth  or  the  napkin  is  put  on  the  table.) 

(c)  Johnnie  told  Willie  that  he  would  regret  it  if  he  ever 

cauglit  him  in  his  orchard  again.  (Sentences  of  this 
kind  should  be  thrown  into  direct  discourse.) 

(d)  Every  day  I  am  going  to  run  around  the  track,  which 

will  improve  my  wind.  (The  reference  of  "which" 
is  not  clear.  The  track  itself  cannot  improve  my 
wind.) 

(e)  Coming  across  the  campus,  the  trees  were  seen  covered 

with  ice  and  snow.  (The  participle  "coming"  has 
no  definite  noun  to  refer  to.  We  naturally  connect 
it  with  "trees,"  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  but  the 
trees  cannot  be  doing  the  "coming.") 
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(f)  In  talking  to  the  salesman,  the  purpose  of  the  foot 
control  was  made  clear.  (The  reference,  of  the 
germid  "talking"  is  not  clear.  The  reader  is  con- 
fused, not  enlightened.) 

From  these  common  examples  it  is  seen  that  close  care 
must  be  taken  with  pronouns,  participles,  and  gerunds. 
Each  pronoun  should  have  a  definite  and  particular  ante- 
cedent, which  has  been  made  prominent  in  the  reader's 
thought.  \  sentence  introduced  by  a  participial  or  a 
gerundial  phrase  should  have  as  its  subject  the  word  to 
which  the  participle  or  gerund  refers.  Often  an  entire  re- 
arrangement of  the  sentence  is  necessary. 

The  preceding  illustrative  sentences  can  be  arranged  as 

follows : 

1 

(a)  This  old  piano  tuner  has  tuned  our  piano  for  the  last 

five  years. 

(b)  After  wiping  his  mouth  he  put  the  napkin  on  the  table. 

(c)  Johnnie  said  to  Willie,  "If  I  ever  catch  you  in  my  or- 

chard again,  you  will  regret  it." 

(d)  Every  day  I  am  going  to  run  around  the  track  to  im^ 

prove  my  wind. 

(e)  As  we  came  across  the  campus,  we  saw  that  the  trees 

were  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

(f)  \Miile  the  salesman  talked  with  me,  he  made  clear  the 

purpose  of  the  foot  control. 

Careless  placing  of  modifiers. — A  second  common  source 
of  incoherence  in  sentences  lies  in  the  arrangement  of 
modifiers.  Most  of  the  trouble  from  this  source  can  be 
avoided  by  obeying  a  very  simple  rule:  The  modifier 
should  he  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  it  modifies. 
The  following  sentences  illustrate  the  careless  placing  of 
words; 
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She  only  read  half  her  lesson. 
All  apples  are  not  yellow. 
He  neither  struck  John  nor  James. 
I  shall  merely  attempt  to  tell  the  most  interesting 
things  about  the  game. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  placing  of 
"only,"  "not,"  "either— or,"  "neither— nor,"  "not  only— 
but  also,"  and  all  adverbs.  It  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  reader's  tendency  is  to  connect  them  with 
the  word  nearest  to  them. 

Phrases  and  clauses  also  are  likely  to  be  found  where 
they  do  not  belong.  When  a  person  is  writing  rapidly,  he 
is  so  concerned  with  the  thought  as  he  sees  it,  that  he  for- 
gets to  examine  it  as  he  writes  it.  Consequently  he  often 
has  a  prepositional  phrase,  or  a  relative  or  an  adverbial 
clause,  modifying  some  word  that  he  has  no  intention  oi 
making  it  modify.     Notice  the  following  sentences : 

Jerry  did  not  see  that  the  snow  was  four  feet  deep  for  several 

minutes. 
After  George  took  sick  with  the  mumps  he  ran  a  mile  in 

three  weeks. 
The  boys  shook  hands  and  returned  to  their  homes,  as  the 

story  was  told  to  me,  good  friends. 

Just  a  few  minutes  spent  in  revision  w^ould  have  made 
these  sentences  say  exactly  what  the  writer  intended  them 
to  say.  "For  several  minutes"  should  have  been  placed 
nearer  "see";  "in  three  weeks"  and  "after"  should  have 
been  combined  in  the  one  phrase,  "three  weeks  after"; 
and  "as  the  story  was  told  to  me"  should  have  been  put 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
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Loose  grammatical  construction. — Many  sentences  are 
weak  in  coherence  because  they  are  loosely  constructed. 
They  consequently  scatter  the  reader's  attention  rather 
than  centralize  it.  There  may  also  be  an  awkward  and 
unnecessary  change  of  voice,  subject,  tense,  or  person. 
TEiese  needless  shifts  confnse  the  reader  and  irritate  him. 
As  a  result  he  does  not  try  to  get  the  thought. 

(a)  ^yllen  a  fellow  is  training  for  track  work,  smoking  should 

not  be  indulged  in.     (Change  of  subject.) 

(b)  A  person  should  be  careful  what  they  do  in  a  strange 

crowd.     (Change  of  number.) 

(c)  Betty  heard  that  George  is  going  to  climb  the   tree. 

Off  she  goes  and  cried.     (Change  of  tense.) 

(d)  A  person  with  a  bad  cold  should  drink  a  hot  lemonade 

before  going  to  bed,  and  you  are  then  sure  to  feel 
much  better  in  the  morning.     (Change  in  person.) 

Do  away  with  these  needless  changes  of  construction. 
Notice  the  good  results  of  being  direct  and  straightforward 
in  sentence  construction. 

(a)  When  a  fellow  is  training  for  track  work,  he  should 

not  smoke. 

(b)  A  person  should  be  careful  what  he  does  in  a  strange 

crowd. 

(c)  When  Betty   heard  that   George  was  going  to  climb 

the  tree,  she  went  off  and  cried. 

(d)  A  person  with  a  bad  cold  should  drink  a  hot  lemonade 

before  going  to  bed.     Then  he  is  sure  to  feel  much 
better  the  next  morning. 

Parallel  construction. — Not  onlj^  should  one  guard 
against  needless  shifts  of  construction,  but  also  one  has 
the  further  task  of  seeing  that  similar  ideas  are  expressed 
in  similar  constructions,  or  that  ideas  which  parallel  each 
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other  in  thought  are  parallel  in  grammatical  construction. 
A  word  or  a  phrase  should  not  be  linked  with,  or  made  to 
stand  opposite,  a  clause.  An  infinitive  and  a  participle 
should  not  be  linked  or  contrasted.  A  clause  in  the  active 
voice  and  one  in  the  passive  voice  do  not  go  well  together. 
Note  the  lack  of  smoothness  and  clearness  in  the  following : 

(a)  He  promised  us  solemnly  and  as  if  he  meant  it,  that 

we  should  never  be  troubled  by  his  mischievousness 
again. 

(b)  Boyles  and  Meeker  are  two  good  men  for  the  team, 

the  former  to  direct  the  floor  work  and  the  latter 
shooting  goals, 

(c)  The  rubbers  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately,  and  we 

are  holding  up  the  order  for  felt  boots  for  further 
and  more  definite  instructions. 

These  same  sentences  acquire  clearness  and  force  when 
the  parallel  ideas  are  made  parallel  in  construction. 

(a)  He  promised  us  solemnly  and  earnestly  that  we  should 

never  be  troubled  by  his  mischievousness  again. 

(b)  Boyles  and  Meeker  are  two  good  men  for  the  team, 

the  former  to  direct  the  fioor  work  and  the  latter 
to  shoot  goals. 

(c)  The  rubbers  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately,  but  the 

felt  boots  will  be  held  until  we  have  further  and 
more  definite  instructions. 

Care,  then,  should  be  taken  that  there  be  no  awkward 
and  needless  changes  of  voice,  subject,  person,  number,  or 
tense.  Ideas  parallel  in  thought  should  be  made  parallel 
in  construction. 

14.     Explain  what  is  wrong  with  tlie  following  sen- 
tences and  then  rewTite  them  in  correct  form: 

1.     We  only  have  six  cases  of  these  eggs  left. 
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2.  Mabel  told  Ethel  that  she  would  regret  it  if  she 

ever  went  there  again. 

3.  Jones  heard  that  we  are  going  to  make  you  an 

offer.     Up  he  comes  with  his  story  about  you. 

4.  She  went  down  town  which  was  not  good  for  her. 

5.  In    going  over   the   contract   the   penalty   struck 

us  as  being  too  severe. 

6.  All  boys  are  not  bad. 

7.  He  merely  tried  to  tell  the  best  of  it. 

8.  The  sheeting  will  come  C.  O.  D.  and  we  shall  hold 

up  the  linens  until  we  hear  from  you. 

9.  If  you  were  tired  you  should  ask  the  captain  to 

take  "time  out." 

10.  The  organ  grinder  came  to  our  window  and  began 

to  play  it. 

11.  Going  to  the  store,  the  floor  walker  approached  us. 

12.  I  neither  talked  to  John  nor  Harr^^ 

13.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  piano  and  then  moved  it 

restlessly  about. 

14.  I  have  only  got  four  cents. 

15.  While  talking  it  over,  several  difficulties  came  up. 

Sentence  Emphasis 

Force. — A  few  people  seem  to  have  the  natural  ability  to 
organize  their  thoughts  so  that  their  sentences  have  that 
peculiar  quality  we  call  force  or  strikingness.  What  such 
people  say  seems  to  be  said  with  more  power  or  "drive" 
than  that  W'hicli  ordinary  speakers  and  writers  can  com- 
mand. Most  sentences  lack  force,  the  writers  seeming  to 
have  little  concern  as  to  w^hether  the  readers  know  what 
is  important  in  the  sentence  and  what  is  unimportant. 
Most  people  are  normally  unemphatic. 

It  is  possible  for  one  to  acquire  skill  in  making  sen- 
tences emphatic.  A  few  simple  principles  carefully  applied 
and  a  few  simple  tricks  of  word-arrangement  will  work 
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wonders  with  a  paragraph  or  a  composition  that  has 
enough  good  thoughts  in  it  to  justify  the  treatment.  The 
only  purpose  of  emphasis  is  to  lead  the  reader  to  feel  that 
one  thing  is  more  important  than  another  thing,  or  several 
other  things. 

Emphatic  positions. — One  of  the  most  common  ways  of 
securing  emphasis  is  through  a  wise  use  of  the  emphatic 
positions.  The  end  and  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  are 
the  emphatic  positions.  If  I  wish  to  draw  especial  atten- 
tion to  a  word  in  a  sentence  I  place  that  word  last  or  first. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  consider  a  word  of  little  importance, 
if  it  is  merely  explanatory  or  parenthetical,  I  bury  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  sentence.  The  following  sentence  is 
lacking  in  emphasis: 

I  am  sure  that  through  their  valor  and  zeal,  the  Americans 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  Europe. 

In  this  sentence  the  word  "Americans"  should  be  given 
prominence  and  the  explanatory  clause  **I  am  sure," 
should  be  submerged.  Much  force  can  be  given  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  reader's  attention  can  be  more  wisely  di- 
rected by  using  one  of  these  arrangements. 

(a)  The  Americans,  I  am  sure,  through  their  valor  and  zeal, 

turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  Europe. 

(b)  The  tide  of  battle  in  Europe  was,  I  am  sure,  turned  by 

the  valor  and  zeal  of  the  Americans. 

(c)  It  was  the  Americans,  I  am  sure,  who  through  their 

valor  and  zeal,  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  Europe. 

An  examination  of  these  three  rearrangements  will  re- 
veal that  in  each  case  the  weakening  element,  "I  am  sure," 
has  been  somewhat  hidden  from  the  reader's  mind.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  idea,  "Americans,"  has  been  given  more 
prominence  in  his  thought.  In  all  three  cases  "Americans" 
is  either  first  or  last.  It  is  the  attention-attracting  word 
in  the  sentence. 

Expressions  such  as  "I  am  sure,"  "in  fact,"  "you  might 
say,"  "I  think,"  "I  believe,"  have  little  business  in  the 
prominent  positions  (beginning  and  end)  of  the  sentence. 
Such  positions  must  be  reserved  for  words  of  importance, 
just  as  seats  on  the  speaker's  platform  at  a  big  pubhc 
gathering  are  reserved  for  citizens  of  prominence. 

Unusual  word-order. — A  second  way  of  giving  emphasis 
to  a  sentence,  of  throwing  the  reader's  attention  sharply 
to  important  words,  is  to  place  such  words  out  of  their 
natural  order.  The  natural  order,  so  far  as  there  is  one  in 
Enghsh,  is  (1)  subject,  (2),  verb,  (3)  objector  complement 
or  verb  modifiers.  When  this  order  is  reversed  entirely,  or 
departed  from  noticeably,  the  reader's  attention  is  caught 
and  directed  to  the  word  or  words  out  of  place.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  are  given  emphasis  by  this  means: 

Now  is  the  accepted  time. 

Down  went  McGinty. 

*'Back  to  the  trench!"   yelled  the  sergeant. 

You  it  was  that  I  meant. 

Active  and  passive  voice. — A  sentence  in  the  active  voice 
is  usually  more  emphatic  than  one  in  the  passive  voice. 
"John  was  hit  by  James"  lacks  the  energy  and  directness  of 
"James  hit  John."  "The  train  will  be  met  by  a  delega- 
tion of  striking  bricklayers"  does  not  sound  so  interesting 
or  intense  as  "A  delegation  of  striking  bricklayers  will  meet 

the  train." 

Loose  and  periodic  structure.— Similarly,  the  periodic 
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sentence  is  more  emphatic  than  the  loose  sentence.  This 
is  true  mainH'  because  in  the  periodic  tjq^e  of  sentence  the 
more  important  idea  is  reserved  until  the  last,  which,  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  is  the  most  emphatic  posi- 
tion. I'he  loose  sentence  closes  with  modifying  clauses 
or  phrases  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  main  thought  of  the  sentence. 

(a)  I  saw  a  fierce  dog  fight  many  years  ago  in  a  little  village 

in  southern  Illinois. 

(b)  The  little  creek  tore  away  the  newly  constructed  levee, 

being  swollen  with  recent  rains  and  the  melting  snows, 
from  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

(c)  He  refused  to  attend  because  you  had  misinterpreted 

his  actions,   although  he  wished  very  much  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting. 

(d)  He  jumped  away  and  darted  down  the  dark  valley, 

when  the  two  boys  who  were  with  him  relaxed  their 
watchfulness  because  of  the  ringing  of  the  fire  alarm. 

The  foregoing  sentences  are  weak,  because  after  the 
main  thought  has  been  given  to  the  readers,  the  sen- 
tences trail  away  into  less  important  phrases  and  clauses. 
Notice  the  effect  of  reversing  the  order. 


'to 


(a)  Many  years  ago  in  a  little  village  in  southern  Illinois 

I  saw  a  fierce  dog  fight. 

(b)  Swollen  with  recent  rains  and  the  melting  snows  from 

the  Vosges  Mountains,  the  little  creek  tore  away  the 
newly  constructed  levee. 

(c)  Although  he  wished  very  much  to  attend  the  meeting, 

he,  since  you  had  misinterpreted  his  actions,  refused 
to  go. 

(d)  When  the  two  boys  who  were  with  him  relaxed  their 

watchfulness  because  of  the  ringing  of  the  fire  alarm, 
he  jumped  away  and  darted  down  a  dark  valley. 
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Climax. — Just  as  it  is  imemphatic  to  follow  the  main 
thought  of  a  sentence  with  weak  modifying  elements,  so 
it  is  also  unemphatic  to  follow  a  strong  word  with  a  weak 
one,  or  to  arrange  a  list  of  ideas  in  the  order  of  decreasing 
importance.  Ideas  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
increasing  importance.  Note  how  the  following  sentences 
are  improved  by  taking  advantage  of  this  simple  device: 

Weak  Order 

(a)  "Bricky"  was  vicious  and  quarrelsome. 

(b)  The    great    war    brought    horrible    disasters,    death, 

pestilence,  disease,  and  unrest  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  earth. 

(c)  The  marauders  stole  the  precious  images,  murdered 

the  women  and  children,  shot  the  men,  and  con- 
fiscated the  food  supplies. 
Order  of  Climax 

(a)  "Brickj'^"  was  quarrelsome  and  vicious. 

(b)  The  great   war  brought   unrest,   disease,   pestilence, 

death,  and  horrible  disasters  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  earth. 

(c)  The  marauders    stole    the    precious    images,    confis- 

cated the  food  supplies,  shot  the  men,  and  bru- 
tally murdered  the  women  and  children. 

Parallel  construction. — Ideas  parallel  (similar  or  op- 
posite) in  thought  should  be  made  parallel  in  construction 
if  the  writer  or  speaker  wishes  to  give  them  emphasis. 
The  average  person  admires  a  balance  when  it  is  deftly 
struck.  Notice  the  ease  and  pleasure  with  which  you 
grasp  the  ideas  in  the  following  sentences : 

Seeing  is  believing. 

Jones  I  like,  Smith  I  detest. 

Had  you  come  to  me  in  a  gracious  mood,  I  would  have 
done  you  this  kindness;  since  you  come  to  me 
with  hatred,  I  may  not  be  so  thoughtful. 
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If  you  wish  me  to  support  you  in  this  move,  you  must 
deny  the  charge;  if  you  wish  me  to  place  my  money 
at  your  disposal,  you  must  prove  to  me  beyond 
a  doubt  that  you  are  guiltless. 

Other  methods  of  obtaining  emphasis. — There  are  sev- 
eral other  methods  of  obtaining  sentence  emphasis,  the 
exclamation  and  rhetorical  question  being  chief  among 
them.  These  are  of  particular  value  to  the  speaker, 
rather  than  to  the  writer.  They  depend  mainly  upon  voice 
inflection  and  gesticulation  for  their  effectiveness  and  ap- 
pear out  of  place  in  ordinary  writing.  The  force  of  a 
sentence,  or  of  a  particular  part  of  a  sentence,  also  depends 
greatly  upon  the  choice  of  emphatic  words ;  but  this  phase 
of  the  subject  we  shall  leave  for  the  next  chapter. 

15.  Review  orally  for  the  class  the  chief  causes  for 
the  lack  of  emphasis  in  sentences  and  the  best  ways  of 
making  sentences  emphatic.  Be  prepared  to  answer 
questions  on  the  subject  of  emphasis. 

16.  Make  the  following  sentences  emphatic: 

1.  You  might  say  that  Billy  w^as  king  of  the  boys 

in  that  little  town. 

2.  The  second   baseman  yelled,  "Throw  the  ball 

to  me." 

3.  The  squirrel  ran  up  the  tree. 

4.  He  tore  away  from  his  captors,  when  the  shot 

of  a  pistol  startled  them. 

5.  Genevieve  screamed,   "Ouch!" 

6.  Dirty -faced  Henry  was  screaming  and  yelling 

and  sobbing. 

7.  If  you  wish  me  to  stay,  I  will  stay;  but  I  shall 

go  if  you  say  for  me  to.     (Use  parallel  con- 
struction.) 

8.  I  am  sure  that  our  team  would  have  won  if 

two  of  our  "regulars"  had  not  been  ill. 
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9.  I  think  I  am  right. 

10.  The  best  time  to  do  a  thing  is  to-day. 

11.  Marjorie  said,  "Give  me  that!" 

12.  The  ruflSans  shot  up  the  towTi,  frightened  the 

women,   and  tormented  the  Httle  boys  and 
girls. 

13.  To  see  him  on  the  stage  is  the  same  thing  as 

beUeving  that  he  is  the  world's  greatest  actor. 

14.  The  wind  went  woo-o-o-oh! 


Good  Practice  in  Sentence  Building 

Study  of  faults. — Knowing  the  common  faults  in  sen- 
tence construction  does  not  secure  us  against  the  use  of 
faulty  sentences.  Constant  watchfulness  and  the  close 
following  of  good  practice  in  sentence  building  are  neces- 
sary. 

^Yhat  everybody  needs  iSrst  of  all  in  sentence  building  is 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  own  errors,  plus  an  active 
determination  to  rid  himself  of  them.  Evervbodv  should 
first  set  out  to  learn  his  faults.  These  may  be  discovered 
by  watching  closely  his  spoken  English  and  by  examining 
corrected  manuscripts  and  examination  papers. 

Short  sentences. — A  second  help  is  the  use  of  the  short 
sentences.  As  a  general  rule,  short  sentences  are  clearer 
than  long  sentences.  They  are  the  kind  found  in  news- 
paper stories,  business  letters,  advertisements,  and  printed 
directions  or  instructions  for  the  use  or  operation  of  com- 
mercial products.  Short  sentences  also  predominate  in 
intense  passages  of  speeches  w^here  rapid  movement  or 
especial  clearness  is  wanted.  They  are  easy  to  compre- 
hend, they  are  active,  and  they  do  not  confuse. 

For  these  reasons  the  young  writer  should  practice 
diligently  the  art  of  using  short  sentences,  being  careful. 
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certainly,  to  avoid  monotony.  Above  all  things,  he  must 
not  pile  up  thought  upon  thought  in  one  sentence.  The 
capacity  of  a  sentence  is  limited;  and  the  practice  of  pil- 
ing on  additional  thoughts  simply  to  give  the  sentence 
what  is  falsely  regarded  as  respectable  length,  is  a  prac- 
tice that  results  in  confusion  and  disgust  on  the  part  of  the 
readers. 

Revision. — Skill  in  sentence  construction  comes  to  the 
writer  or  speaker  who  spends  time  and  well-directed  energy 
in  revision.  While  we  are  speaking  or  WTiting,  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  too  much  attention  to  the  form  of  construc- 
tion of  our  sentences.  Our  minds  must  be  kept  upon  our 
general  plan  and  particularly  upon  our  paragraph  thought. 
We  must  think  by  paragraphs.  To  make  sentences  com- 
plete, unified,  coherent,  and  emphatic,  w^e  must  depend 
upon  painstaking  revision  until  we  get  to  the  point  where 
we  habitually  and  unconsciously  obey  the  laws  of  sentence 
structure. 

Summary. — A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  having  a 
subject  and  a  predicate  and  expressing  a  complete  thought, 
a  relationship  between  ideas. 

It  is  essential  that  we  learn  the  coordinating  and  the 
subordinating  relationships  and  the  connectives  which  ex- 
press them,  because  the  success  of  the  sentence  will  depend 
almost  entirely  on  how  nearly  exact  we  are  in  expressing 
the  relationship  that  we  perceive.  Extra  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  sentence  be  complete,  unified,  co- 
herent, and  emphatic.  Short  sentences  make  for  these 
desirable  qualities  and  are  therefore  to  be  encouraged. 
Skill  in  sentence  construction  will  come  to  the  person  who 
is  painstaking  and  patient  in  the  matter  of  revision,  who 
studies  his  own  faults,  and  persistently  corrects  them. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

17.  From  a  newspaper  article  of  not  less  than  half  a  column 
list  all  the  sentences  under  the  three  heads :  simple,  complex,  and 
compound.  From  the  results  given  by  all  members  of  the  class 
determine  the  percentage  of  each  kind  of  sentence  in  news 
stories. 

18.  From  a  composition  or  letter  of  your  own  -^Titing,  list 
and  classify  the  coordinating  and  subordinating  connectives. 
Make  similar  lists  from  a  news  story,  a  business  letter,  a  page  in 
a  history  text,  and  a  selection  from  some  standard  author. 
What  difference  do  you  note  in  the  list? 

19.  Write  original  sentences  illustrating  each  of  the  following 
relationships : 

I.     Coordinating 

1.  Addition 

2.  Contrast 

3.  Consequence 

4.  Alternation 

0.  Statement  with  explanation 

II.     Subordinating 

1.  Clause  used  as  subject 

2.  Clause  used  as  object 

3.  Clause  used  as  adjective  modifier 

4.  Adverbial  relationships 

a.  Time 

b.  Place 

c.  Manner 

d.  Degree  of  comparison 

e.  Reason  or  cause 

f .  Purpose  or  result 

g.  Concession 
h.     Condition 

20.  In  your  ovra  themes  or  letters  find  five  examples  of  in- 
complete sentences.  Hand  these  in  to  a  committee  chosen  from 
the  class  and  have  them  prepare  a  long  Hst  of  incomplete  sen- 
tences for  class  correction. 
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21.  Collect  from  your  own  writing  sentences  lacking  unity 
and  make  a  list  for  practice  and  correction. 

22.  Collect  from  your  own  writing  sentences  lacking  co- 
herence. Make  a  list  of  your  own  errors  in  coherence  and  a 
parallel  list  of  effective  forms. 

23.  Collect  from  your  own  writing  sentences  lacking  em- 
phasis.    Make  a  list  of  your  own  errors. 

24.  From  the  lists,  have  a  committee  from  the  class  make 
lists  of  the  errors  in  sentence  completeness,  unity,  coherence, 
and  emphasis  most  common  to  your  high  school.  Prepare  tests 
on  the  basis  of  these  lists. 

25.  Write  out  a  list  of  ten  original  sentences  in  which  the 
device  of  parallel  construction  is  made  use  of. 

26.  Make  a  study  of  sentence  length  in  news  stories,  edi- 
torials, advertisements,  magazine  articles,  magazine  short 
stories,  textbooks,  and  novels.  (This  study  can  be  made  by 
assigning  a  small  number  from  the  class  to  determine  the  facts 
about  sentence  length  in  each  particular  type  of  writing.  They 
should  investigate  a  sufficient  number  of  paragraphs  to  get  a 
fairly  correct  average  number  of  words  in  the  sentences.  They 
should  also  notice  the  number  and  frequency  of  very  long  or 
very  short  sentences.  Their  results  can  then  be  given  in  class 
and  conclusions  can  be  drawn.) 

27.  Revise  the  sentences  one  by  one  in  a  good  theme  you 
wrote  some  time  ago.  Rewrite  the  theme  with  the  sentence 
improvements. 

28.  The  following  sentences  are  taken  from  conversation 
and  hurriedly  written  letters.  Study  them  closely  to  dis- 
cover their  faults.  Explain  the  error  or  errors.  Then  revise 
each  sentence  until  it  says  exactly  and  effectively  what  you  wish 
it  to  say. 

1.  The  children  cried  and  screamed,  began  to  run  about- 

and  grew  restless. 

2.  I  went  to  the  store  to  buy  a  hat  and  saw  a  friend  whom 

I  used  to  know  in  Metropolis  where  we  passed  our 
boyhood. 

3.  Everybody  was  excited  about  the  game  and  it  was  a 

bitterly  cold  day. 
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4.  At  last  we  reached  the  barn.     TMiere  the  robbers  had 

planned  the  killing  of  the  old  miser. 

5.  He  was  a  healthy  youngster  and  who  had  been  spoiled 

by  indulgence  in  pleasures  of  all  kinds. 

6.  George  was  struck  by  John  in  his  new  roadster  as  he 

sped  around  a  dangerous  curve. 

7.  The  best  time  to  act  is  now. 

8.  The  play  was  becoming  much  fiercer  in  the  third 

quarter  of  the  game,  when  it  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  referee's  whistle. 

9.  That  saxophone  player  certainly  played  it  hard  last 

night. 

10.  When  the  fire  broke  out  I  was  looking  at  some  samples 

of  calico. 

11.  Sally  was  the  silliest  of  all  the  other  girls  in  the  class. 

12.  She  was  one  of  that  irresponsible  type  of  girl. 

13.  No  one  thinks  that  Macaulay's  poetry  is  better  than 

Wordsworth. 

14.  While  getting  my  geometry,  Bill  and  Jimmy  burst  in 

the  door. 

15.  George  has  been  acting  peculiarly  and  not  according 

to  his  word. 

16.  She  either  whispered  it  to  Sue  or  Rose. 

17.  If  you  want  to  go,  then  go;  but  you  can  stay  here  with 

me  if  you  wish. 

18.  Your  letter  has  been  received  and  we  are  glad  to  tell 

you  that  your  offer  is  acceptable  to  us. 

19.  I  have  only  seen  him  once  or  twice  since  I  came  to 

Thornton. 

20.  He  is  a  lazy  fellow  and  deserves  sound  punishment,  I 

think. 

21.  The  goods  are  still  held  in  the  warehouse,  which  we  do 

not  like  to  do. 

22.  She  told  her  that  she  ought  not  say  anything  more. 

23.  The  campus  is  beautiful  and  the  team  won  a  cham- 

pionship two  years  ago. 

24.  Your  order  cannot  be  filled  for  some  time.     W^e  being 

understocked  in  linens  just  at  present. 
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25.  It  was  a  fine  clear  day  and  he  went  for  a  tramp  over  the 

hill  with  the  young  fellow  who  had  recently  come 
from  the  city  in  the  East. 

26.  Talking  with  the  candidate  two  things  struck  me  as 

being  peculiar. 

27.  Pete  said  in  a  fierce  voice,  **0h,  shoot!"* 

28.  All  money  is  not  tainted. 

29..    Every  one  ©f  them  should  get  their  lessons  a  day  in 
advance. 

30.  Monte  Carlo  is  worse  than  any  gambling  place  on 

earth. 

31.  He  only  tried  to  show  me  a  few  of  his  samples. 

32.  He  went  to  the  party.     It  was  a  spite  party.     Geral- 

dine  knew  that  Rose  was  expecting  us  over  at  her 
house. 

33.  The  recitation  was  going  along  fine  and  George  told 

the  teacher  that  he  had  not  studied  it  at  all  and  that 
spoiled  everything. 

34.  The  train  had  turned  around  a  sharp  curve  and  the 

station  could  now  be  seen. 

35.  If  you  would  tell  your  difficulties  to  Miss  Rice,  she 

can  help  you. 

36.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  kissed  his  mother  for  sev- 

eral years. 

37.  When  anybody  talks  like  that  to  you,  they  are  only 

bluffing. 

38.  The   letter   was    dictated    by    McNamara    and   his 

stenographer  changed  it  and  signed  my  name. 

39.  She  is  such  a  funny  girl  and  who  can  never  tell  what 

she  is  going  to  do, 

40.  I  was  shaving  when  a  clever  plan  came  to  me. 

41.  The  crowd  screamed  and  yelled  and  laughed. 

42.  What  can  you  do  with  those  people  that  when  they 

talk  to  you  always  make  you  feel  ill  at  ease. 

43.  They  went  to  paint  the  tower.     Their  ropes  and  lad- 

ders fastened  on  the  back  of  an  old  truck. 

44.  He  spends  more  time  getting  his  lessons  than  a  fresh- 

man. 
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45.  If  James  would  have  told  the  coach,  he  would  show 

him  how. 

46.  I  felt  pretty  sick  and  went  and  bought  some  quinine. 

47.  Pull  your  upper  eyelid  down  over  the  lower  and  then 

roll  it  about  two  or  three  times. 


CHAPTER  IX 
SELECTING  EFFECTIVE  WORDS 

Everyone  knows  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  meet  and  talk 
with  one  who  uses  words  that  fit  his  ideas  nicely.  We 
speak  of  him  as  a  brilliant  talker,  an  interesting  person  to 
know.  ,  His  ideas  triumph  over  ours,  sometimes  merely 
because  they  are  better  dressed  but  not  because  they  are 
better  ideas.  Everybody  owes  himself  a  good  vocabulary 
as  a  protection  for  his  own  thoughts. 

The  leader  in  community  activities  or  in  organizations 
of  all  kinds  must  provide  himself  or  herself  w^th  a  large 
usable  vocabulary,  because  part  of  the  business  of  leader- 
ship is  the  phrasing  of  the  wishes  or  ideals  of  the  group 
Almost  every  day  we  hear  someone  say,  "Let  So-and-So 
make  the  speech,  state  our  views,  present  the  petition,  ask 
for  a  holiday — he  has  words  at  his  command.  He  knows 
how  to  talk." 

Words  are  the  vehicles  in  which  ideas  or  images  are 
conveyed  from  one  mind  to  other  minds.  The  man  who 
has  a  large  and  well-chosen  stock  of  words  at  his  command 
is  sure  to  make  the  force  of  his  thoughts  felt.  He  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  business  world  because  he  can  write  letters 
that  bring  new  customers.  He  can  also  soothe  the  anger 
of  dissatisfied  patrons,  collect  money  from  **slow  payers/' 
and  convince  his  associates  and  business  equals  that  his 
plans  and  propositions  are  worthy  of  trial.     He  can  make 
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pleasing  sales  talks  that  prejudice  prospective  buyers  in 
favor  of  his  goods.  He  can  be  firm  or  urgent  without 
being  discourteous.  But  he  can  do  these  things  only  when 
he  has  good  judgment  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of 

w^ords. 

The  speaker's  need  of  a  large  vocabulary.— To  the 
public  speaker  or  writer,  of  course,  well-chosen  words  are 
absolutely  essential.  If  he  is  hampered  by  a  small  or  a 
stiff  vocabulary,  he  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  much.  We 
naturally  expect  him  to  be  an  expert  user  of  words.  If 
he  is  not,  we  are  disappointed,  and  we  turn  away  feeling 
that  he  has  little  to  say  and  that  his  ideas  and  opinions  are 
dull  and  worthless. 

In  social  and  domestic  life,  in  business,  in  community 
and  organization  work,  and  in  all  forms  of  pubhc  speaking 
and  writing,  the  boy  or  girl,  the  man  or  woman,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  well-selected  words  is  greatly  in  de- 
mand. We  naturally  look  to  such  a  person  to  lead,  and 
we  follow  his  wishes. 

Exactness  in  the  use  of  words.— It  may  seem  now  that 
too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  advantage  of 
being  able  merely  to  use  words.  You  have  perhaps  al- 
ready objected  that  if  what  has  been  said  is  true,  all  that 
any  one  has  to  do  to  become  a  leader  is  to  make  a  "chatter- 
box" of  himself,  to  acquire  a  "gift  of  gab."  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  throughout  the  preceding  paragraphs 
it  has  been  insisted  that  the  expert  user  of  words  be  an 
exact  user  of  words.  The  person  with  the  "gift  of  gab"  or 
"line  of  talk"  is  inexact. 

A  word  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea.  No  one  can  use  words 
exactly  or  expertly  who  is  not  thinking  deeply.  If  a 
person  uses  a  word  exactly  and  knows  the  meaning  of  it 
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fully,  he  undoubtedly  has  a  definite  idea  in  his  head.  It 
is  not  at  all  impossible  for  one  to  acquire  a  fairly  broad 
education  with  a  dictionary  as  his  only  textbook. 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  make  clear  the 
especial  weaknesses  of  your  own  vocabulary.  Strive  to  be 
definite.  See  that  you  use  words  that  will  carrj^  your  ideas 
over  to  other  minds  without  loss. 

2.  AVrite  a  paragraph  describing  a  dress  or  a  suit  of 
clothes.  If  you  need  new  words  look  them  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary or  in  advertisements  or  get  them  from  someone 
who  knows.  Underscore  all  the  words  you  have  had  to 
hunt  for. 

Three  kinds  of  vocabulary. — Everybody  has  doubtless 
noticed  that  he  recognizes  in  his  reading  the  meanings  of 
many  words  that  he  never  uses,  either  in  talking  or  writing. 
Those  who  watch  their  words  closely  have  also  noticed 
that  their  WTiting  vocabularies  are  somewhat  larger  than 
their  talking  vocabularies.  Each  of  us  who  can  talk,  read, 
and  write,  has  three  vocabularies:  a  speaking  vocabulary, 
consisting  of  words  relating  to  everyday  life  which  come 
without  effort;  a  writing  vocabulary,  consisting  of  all  the 
words  we  can  call  to  mind;  and  a  reading  vocabulary  which 
may  be  two  or  three,  or  even  four  or  five,  times  as  extensive 
as  the  writing  vocabulary. 

Building  up  a  vocabulary. — It  should  be  the  business  of 
everybody  to  keep  feeding  words  from  his  reading  vo- 
cabulary into  his  working  vocabulary.  He  must  be 
particularly  sure  that  when  he  adopts  a  new  word  he 
understands  its  full  significance.  He  must  also  see  that  he 
uses  it  with  exactness.  The  reading  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  books  will  provide  many  new  words  with  which  to 
express  newly  acquired  ideas,  but  unless  one  uses  new  words 
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with  precision,  one's  vocabulary  has  been  damaged  rather 
than  improved. 

Nobody  with  a  lazy  mind  can  acquire  a  large  and  effi- 
cient vocabulary.  Learning  new  words  and  learning  to  use 
both  old  and  new  words  with  precision  is  a  hard  task.  It 
means  the  persistent  use  of  an  unabridged  dictionary  and 
a  constant  watchfulness  over  all  speech  and  writing. 

3 .  Determine  the  number  of  words  in  a  good  high-school 
or  collegiate  dictionary  by  finding  the  average  number  of 
words  defined  on  a  page  and  multiplying  that  number  by 
the  number  of  pages.  Count  the  number  of  words  on  ten 
pages  to  find  the  average.  Then  have  a  friend  go  through 
the  dictionary  and  ask  you  the  meaning  of  a  definitely  lo- 
cated word  on  every  fifth  or  tenth  page.  Choose,  for  in- 
stance, the  sixth  word  in  the  second  column  on  pages  1,11, 
21,  31,  etc.,  or  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  etc.  If  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  40  per  cent,  of  the  words  called,  the  chances  are  that 
you  recognize  the  meaning  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  words  in 
the  dictionary.  Multiply  the  total  number  of  words  in  the 
dictionary  by  the  percentage  you  recognize  and  you  will 
have  your  reading  vocabulary. 

With  the  knowledge  that  an  effective  vocabulary  is 
worth  having,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  ac- 
quiring of  an  effective  vocabulary  will  not  be  an  easy  task, 
let  us  turn  to  a  consideration  of  what  characterizes  the 
words  in  one.  He  who  would  become  proficient  in  business, 
social,  or  literary  life  must  learn  two  things:  the  correct 
use  of  words  and  the  effective  use  of  words. 

The  Correct  Use  of  Words 

Good  use. — Words  are  in  "good  use"  when  they  are 
used  by  the  best-educated  people  of  the  whole  country. 
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The  best  speakers  and  writers,  the  editors  of  leading  news- 
papers and  standard  magazines  probably  have  more  to  do 
with  determining  what  is  standard  than  do  any  other 
groups  of  people.  Usually  such  people  are  very  conserva- 
tive; they  hesitate  to  use  any  word  in  a  sense  in  which  it 
will  not  be  understood  by  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
or  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  used  by  standard  writers  and 
speakers.  They  are  as  a  rule  slow  about  adopting  a  new 
word  and  they  are  careful  not  to  retain  one  that  has  drop- 
ped out  of  use. 

Any  language  that  has  life  and  vigor  is  constantly  adding 
new  words  and  constantly,  but  in  much  smaller  degree, 
losing  old,  or  archaic,  forms.  Poetry  has  a  tendency  to 
cling  to  old  forms  such  as  "yore,"  *'ilk,"  and  verbs  with  the 
"eth"  ending.  Newspapers,  particularly  the  sections 
devoted  to  sports,  are  usually  the  first  to  take  up  new 
words.  The  young  writer  will  do  well  to  avoid  both  ex- 
tremely old  and  extremely  new  words.  If  he  wishes  to  add 
a  supply  of  rich,  forceful  terms  to  his  working  vocabulary, 
there  are  plenty  of  standard  words  that  will  be  understood 
by  all  the  people,  both  cultured  and  uncultured. 

4.  From  the  sport  page  or  fashion  page  of  a  daily  news- 
paper make  a  list  of  words  that  are  too  new  to  be  used  in 
formal  wTiting.  From  a  poem  select  the  words  that  sound 
old  and  out  of  use.  Have  a  committee  from  the  class  go 
over  these  lists  with  the  teacher  and  compile  general  lists  of 
new  and  old  words. 

There  are  types  of  words  that  every  careful  writer 
must  strive  to  avoid  or  at  least  use  with  great  caution. 
They  are  (1)  slang,  (2)  improprieties,  (3)  colloquialisms, 
and  (4)  pompous  words,  or  "fine  writing." 

Slang.^ — Slang  is  oftentimes  forceful  and  effective  with 
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certain  groups  of  readers  or  certain  classes  of  people.  It 
has  to  be  picturesque  and  suggestive  to  gain  popularity. 
^Yords  like  "pep,"  "corking,"  "fierce,"  and  "swell,"  and 
expressions  such  as  "going  some,"  "dowTi  and  out,"  "put 
it  across,"  "cut  it  out,"  would  never  have  become  popular 
had  they  not  first  been  forceful  and  effective.  The  trou- 
ble w^ith  them  is  that  they  are  taken  up  by  so  many  people 
and  are  used  in  so  many  senses  and  applied  to  so  many 
things  that  they  lose  their  driving  power.  (^Ye  might 
have  said  "pep"  or  "punch"  or  "zip"  instead  of  "driving 
power.")  At  the  present  time  "dope"  means  anything 
from  sermons  to  liniment. 

Another  trouble  with  slang  is  that  it  soon  masters  the 
person  who  seeks  to  master  it.  Some  girls  use  "sweet" 
and  some  boys  use  "keen"  to  describe  everything  on  earth: 
dancing  pumps,  automobiles,  neckties,  grandmothers— 
what  not.^  Moreover,  they  often  over-use  these  words 
with  the  notion  that  they  are  being  particularly  expressive 
and  original.  But  such  people  are  really  tiresome  and 
monotonous.  They  proudly  imagine  that  they  have  mas- 
tered this  or  that  bit  of  slang.     It  has  mastered  them. 

Still  another  fault  with  slang  is  that  it  is  offensive  to  a 
great  many  people  who  must  necessarily  listen  to  it — a 
thing  that  good  English  is  not.  The  person  who  writes 
must  remember  that  his  words  are  likely  to  be  read  by 
many  kinds  of  people.  If  he  really  has  something  to  say, 
he  does  not  wish  to  offend  or  antagonize  any  of  his  readers. 
He  consequently  avoids  slang  that  may  offend,  just  as  he 
would  avoid  "I  done  it"  or  "I  have  saw." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  slang  expressions  have  won 
their  way  into  reputable  English.  Upon  certain  occasions 
and  with  certain  readers  or  hearers  slang  is  particularly 
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effective.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  use  slang  provided  there 
is  an  excellent  reason  for  it.  It  is  also  well  for  the  person 
w^ho  uses  any  slang  expression  to  test  himself  constantly 
to  make  sure  that  he  has  in  his  working  vocabulary  a 
standard  expression  to  take  its  place. 

5.  Make  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  slang  words  or 
expressions  common  in  your  high  school.  Substitute  a 
standard  expression  for  each  of  these. 

Improprieties. — It  is  not  good  form  to  eat  with  a  knife, 
or  to  wear  a  yellow  necktie  with  evening  clothes.  Certain 
manners  and  certain  clothes  are  on  particular  occasions 
considered  very  bad  taste.  Just  as  there  is  bad  taste  in 
clothes  and  conduct,  so  there  is  bad  taste  in  the  choice  of 
words. 

The  people  who  set  the  fashion  in  the  use  of  words,  who 
determine  what  is  proper  and  what  is  not,  are  the  people 
of  education  and  culture  in  a  community,  a  state,  or  a 
nation.  If  a  word  is  used  in  a  certain  sense  by  a  majority 
of  educated,  cultured  people  in  a  nation  it  is  in  good  form 
when  used  in  that  sense.  A  word  not  used  by  such  people, 
but  avoided  by  them,  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  "barbarism"; 
that  is,  a  word  not  accepted  as  one  of  the  standard  words 
of  the  language,  a  word  outside  the  pale  of  respectability. 
Such  words  as  "cuss,"  "chaw%"  "disremember,"  and  "illy' 
may  be  classed  as  barbarisms. 

Colloquialisms. — Such  words  as  "pa"  and  "ma"  and 
"sis"  lack  dignity  and  should  be  excluded  from  dignified 
speech  or  writing.  "Postal"  (for  postcard),  "posted"  (for 
informed),  "settle"  (to  pay  a  bill)  and  "auto"  (for  auto- 
mobile) are  also  colloquial;  that  is,  they  belong  to  the 
language  of  conversation.     In  written  work  and  in  formal 
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speeches  they  should  be  used  with  caution,  for  thev  are 
not  considered  standard. 

It  is  of  course  not  to  be  understood  that  a  colloquial 
expression  is  bad  in  itself.  It  has  uses  in  informal  con- 
versation and  in  story  wTiting.  The  tenn  colloquialism 
applies  to  colloquial  expressions  used  out  of  place — to  un- 
dignified words  found  in  dignified  places. 

\A  ords  used  only  by  the  lower,  ignorant  classes  of  people, 
those  found  only  in  conversation,  those  used  in  unaccepted 
forms,  and  those  that  are  foreign  or  pro\'incial  or  too  old 
or  too  new  all  \'iolate  the  law  of  propriety  and  should  be 
excluded  from  written  work  unless  they  are  wanted  for 
some  particular  effect. 

6.  Make  a  hst  of  words  heard  frequently  in  conversa- 
tion that  you  seldom  see  in  print  except  in  direct  quotation. 
It  vriW  be  necessary  to  allow  several  days  for  the  collection 
of  this  list.  Use  your  idle  hours  for  a  week  or  so  listening 
to  the  words  used  by  people  who  are  not  thinking  about  the 
Enghsh  they  are  employing.     Discuss  your  list  in  class. 

Fine  writing. — Sometimes  young  writers  feel  that  they 
should  write  in  a  pompous,  high-sounding  style,  using 
"big*'  words  and  learned  phrases.  They  over-use  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  and  strive  after  effects.  Instead  of 
hanging  a  murderer  they  launch  him  into  eternity.  Tobacco 
is  the  fragrant  weed,  a  good  dinner  is  a  sumptuous  repast, 
fire  is  the  devouring  element.  People  who  are  thus  tempted 
should  read  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  every  now  and 
then,  and  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  simphcity  is  a  powerful 
force  in  language. 

One  can  scarcely  be  expected,  however,  to  acquire  any 
considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  words  by  merely  learning 
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what  to  avoid.  Words  have  positive  as  well  as  negative 
qualities.  It  is  to  these  positive  qualities  that  we  now 
turn. 

The  Effective  Use  of  Words 

In  practically  all  speech  or  writing  the  author  wishes  to 
express  his  ideas  exactly.  Sometimes  he  may  for  some 
peculiar  reason  or  other  wish  to  be  obscure  or  hazy,  but 
such  is  not  often  the  case.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
he  wants  his  words  to  fit  his  ideas  snugly.  The  English 
language  is  rich  in  synonyms;  it  has  many  sets  of  words 
whose  meanings  overlap  one  another.  An  unfortunate  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that  the  slovenly  user  of  the  language  is 
likely  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  expressing  an  idea  by  the 
first  word  of  the  group  referring  to  it  that  may  pop  into 
his  mind. 

The  specific  word. — Usually  the  exact  word  is  a  specific 
word,  a  word  that  points  out  a  particular  thing  or  indi- 
vidual or  class. 

"Flowers"  is  a  general  word;  "poppy"  is  a  specific  w^ord. 
"Animal"  is  a  very  general  terra;  "dog"  is  a  somewhat  less 
general,  and  "greyhound"  is  specific.  "Vegetable"  is 
general;  "cabbage,"  "turnip,"  "potato,"  and  "bean"  are 
specific.  The  advantage  of  the  specific  word  for  the  per- 
son who  w^ishes  to  be  exact  is  readily  seen.  "Flower," 
"animal,"  and  "vegetable"  do  not  bring  up  definite  images 
in  the  mind  of  either  the  writer  or  the  reader.  They  result 
in  hazy,  indefinite  thinking.  "Poppy,"  "greyhound,"  and 
"turnip,"  however,  put  definite  pictures  in  the  minds  of 
both  the  writer  and  the  re^ader.  They  force  the  writer  to 
think  exactly,  and  they  enable  the  readers  to  understand 
just  what  the  writer  is  thinking  about. 
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Most  of  us  also  have  a  decided  tendency  to  employ 
meaningless,  general  phrases  instead  of  going  into  specific 
details  and  telling  exactly  what  we  mean.     This  tendency 
has  been  noted  before,  but  especial  emphasis  needs  to  be 
given  it  while  we  are  considering  the  subject  of  words. 
We  say  we  had  "lots  of  fun"  at  the  party,  that  George 
Keeker  is  a  "poor  student,"  and  that  Miss  Farley  is  a 
"dandy  teacher."     We  should  realize  that  "lots  of  fun"  is 
likely  to  mean  ten  different  things  to  ten  different  people, 
and  that  everybody  has  his  own  idea  (not  ours)  of  a  "poor 
student"  or  a  "dandy  teacher."     If  we  wish  to  talk  or 
write  with  precision  and  exactness,  if  we  wish  to  be  sure 
that   our   hearers   or   readers   are   getting   our   ideas   we 
must  deliberately  avoid  general  phrases  that  allow  the 
people  in  our  audience  to  think  what  they  please.     We 
must  have  the  patience  and  the  energy  to  go  into  specific 
details  so  that  we  may  more  definitely  control  the  thoughts 
of  those  whom  we  address. 

Of  course,  there  are  times  w^hen  a  speaker  or  a  writer  does 
not  care  to  be  exact.  It  may  oftentimes  be  more  diplo- 
matic to  say  that  we  have  had  "bad  luck"  than  to  tell 
exactly  what  the  "bad  luck"  was.  We  may  at  times  h^ 
discussing  subjects  about  which  we  cannot  or  do  not  wish 
to  be  specific.  In  the  days  immediately  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War,  President  Wilson  wrote 
certain  papers  and  made  addresses  in  which  he  reviewed 
our  purposes  and  ideals.  He  was  discussing  principles, 
not  specific  conditions,  and  he  spoke  in  general  terms. 

However,  the  average  person  has  ten  occasions  for  ex- 
actness to  one  for  generalities,  and  those  who  wish  training 
in  composition  for  everyday  life  will  do  well  to  center 
most  of  their  effort  on  learning  how  to  become  specific. 
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Afterwards  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  learn  to  use 
generalities. 

7.  Make  lists  of  as  many  specific  words  as  you  can 
think  of  to  go  under  each  of  the  following  general  terms: 
fault,  house,  school,  store,  study  (noun),  man,  horse,  boat, 
merchant,  highway.     Consult  a  dictionary. 

8.  Write  rapidly  a  paragraph  on  some  subject  in  which 
you  are  greatly  interested.  Revise  the  paragraph,  substi- 
tuting specific  words  for  general  and  inexact  ones.  Hand 
in  both  paragraphs. 

Concrete  terms. — In  a  similar  way,  concrete  terms  are 
more  exact  than  abstract  terms.  "Hobby  horse,"  "dic- 
tionary," "rat,"  and  "fountain  pen"  cause  definite  images 
to  come  in  our  minds;  "joy,"  "misery,"  "love,"  and 
"antagonism"  do  not  so  affect  us.  They  are  more  difficult 
to  think  about  than  the  others,  consequently  they  cause 
less  exact  thinking.  Different  ininds  may  disagree  and 
do  disagree  about  "joy"  and  "misery"  and  "love"  and  it 
is  hard  to  think  just  what  "antagonism"  is.  Concrete 
words,  which  call  up  things  that  we  have  seen,  heard,  felt, 
tasted,  or  smelled,  tend  to  give  conversation  and  writing  the 
quality  of  exactness.  Abstract  words,  which  deal  with  the 
products  of  thought,  with  those  things  we  have  worked  out 
in  our  own  minds,  make  us  less  exact. 

Here  also  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  occasions 
upon  which  abstract  terms  are  preferable.  And  again  it 
can  be  said  that  writers  should  first  learn  to  be  concrete. 
The  vast  majority  of  people  think  readily  only  in  concrete 
terms.  Abstractions  are  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
origin  inexact  and  hard  to  grasp. 

The  practice  of  hunting  for  concrete  and  specific  terms 
enlarges  one's  vocabulary.     Particularly  is  this  true  in 
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hunting  for  the  verb  that  exactly  expresses  an  action. 
"John  walked  down  the  street."  The  person  who  does 
not  try  to  be  exact  uses  the  general  verb  "walked."  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  you  wish  to  find  a  word  that  tells  ex- 
actly what  John  did.  You  hunt  for  or  think  of  words  that 
are  more  descriptive:  *'saunter,"  "stagger,"  "stroll," 
''march,"  "trip."  You  select  one  of  these — the  one  that 
fits  best,  of  course.  Now,  in  the  process  of  looking  for  a 
specific  word  to  express  an  exact  meaning,  you  have  done 
two  good  things:  (1)  found  the  exact  word  and  used  it,  and 
(2)  become  acquainted  with  several  other  exact  words 
that  you  may  later  use.  To  increase  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  your  working  vocabulary  make  yourself  be 
exact. 

9.  Go  through  a  composition  you  wrote  before  the 
study  of  words  was  taken  up  and  underscore  all  words  that 
are  too  general  and  too  abstract  for  exact  thinking.  Re- 
write the  composition,  employing  concrete  and  specific 
terms  in  the  place  of  those  underscored.  In  a  few  cases 
the  less  exact  word  will,  of  course,  prove  to  be  better.  If 
it  is,  do  not  change  it.  Read  both  copies  of  your  composi- 
tion to  the  class. 

Suggestiveness. — A  word  is  said  to  have  suggestiveness 
when  it  has  the  power  of  setting  imagination  to  work. 
Notice  carefully  the  italicized  words  in  the  following 
sentences : 

The  water  rippled  and  smiled  as  it  ran  over  the  beautiful 

pebbles. 
An  obstinate  lock  of  hair  stuck  out  straight  from  the  very  top 

of  his  head. 
Our  sales  have  marched  along  splendidly,  increasing  with 

pleasing  regularity  from  year  to  year. 
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In  these  sentences  the  words  "smiled,"  "obstinate,"  and 
"marched,"  are  the  ones  that  set  our  imaginations  to  work. 
They  become  more  significant  (fuller  of  meaning)  and  more 
pleasing  as  we  think  of  them.  "Rippled,"  "stuck  out," 
and  "increasing"  are  also  good  words,  used  in  an  exact 
sense.  But  they  fail  to  touch  our  imaginations  as  the 
others  do.  Let  us  see  what  the  difference  is  between 
them. 

"Rippled,"  "stuck  out,"  and  "increasing"  are  common 
words  of  well-known  meaning  used  where  we  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  them  used.  "Smiled,"  "obstinate,"  and 
"marched"  are  common  words  of  well-known  meaning  and 
with  definite  associations  ("smiled"  with  the  human  face, 
"obstinate"  with  the  human  mind,  "marched"  with  a  body 
of  men)  used  fittingly  and  exactly  in  places  where  we  are 
not  looking  for  them.  The  placing  of  common  words  of 
well-known  associations  in  new  situations  to  which  they 
seem  to  be  particularly  adapted  gives  those  words  what  is 
known  as  suggestive  power. 

Suggestive  words  are  particularly  valuable  in  business 
letter  writing,  advertising,  and  salesmanship.  Their  use- 
fulness is  not  at  all  limited  to  the  imaginative  and  de- 
scriptive types  of  purely  literary  writing.  They  are  also  of 
considerable  help  in  conversation  and  everyday  English, 
for  they  give  life  and  interest  to  what  is  said. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  suggestive  words,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  words  used  suggestively,  must  strike  the 
reader  as  being  particularly  fresh  and  fitting.  If  they  do 
not,  they  fall  flat,  like  a  poor  joke.  Too  frequent  use  of 
suggestive  words  is  also  to  be  avoided.  They  should  be 
excellent  and  far  between,  for  the  reader's  appetite  for 
them  is  usually  quickly  satisfied. 
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10.  From  advertisements  in  a  current  magazine  select 
ten  sentences  containing  words  used  suggestively.  Bring 
the  sentences  to  class  for  reading,  explanation,  and  dis- 
cussion. 

The  number  of  words. — One  should  not  conclude,  from 
what  has  already  been  said  in  this  chapter,  that  a  great 
number  of  words  are  needed  to  make  effective  one's  con- 
versation, letter,  explanation,  editorial,  essay,  or  short 
story.  One  rather  needs  a  small  number  of  wisely  selected 
words.  A  few  particularly  good  descriptive  nouns  and 
verbs  will  do  much  more  good  than  many  inexact  and 
over-elegant  adjectives  and  adverbs.  The  real  advantage 
of  a  big  vocabulary  is  that  it  enables  ns  to  express  our  desires 
and  opinions  in  feiver  zcords.  Out  of  a  large  stock  we  can 
select  the  words  that  will  most  effectively  do  the  work. 

One  of  the  best  exercises  that  a  writer  can  practise  is 
that  of  going  over  a  letter,  or  any  form  of  composition,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  dowTi  the  number  of  words  without 
cutting  out  ideas.  It  is  an  exercise  that  makes  for  concise- 
ness and  precision. 

Considering  the  reader. — There  is  one  more  thing — a 
very  important  one — to  consider  in  choosing  words. 
That  thing  is  the  body  of  hearers  or  readers.  When  we 
are  not  thinking  about  it  we  naturally  do  a  great  deal  of 
adapting  of  vocabulary  to  our  audiences.  AYe  use  one 
set  of  words  in  talking  to  our  chums,  a  different  set  in 
talking  to  our  teachers,  and  a  still  different  set  in  our  homes. 
We  have  an  almost  entirely  different  language  for  the  three- 
year-old  child. 

The  advertiser  is  particularly  careful  to  choose  words 
calculated  to  please  his  prospective  customer.  Tobacco 
may  be  safely  advertised  in  slang  or  the  common  language 
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of  everyday  conversation.  An  advertisement  for  silver- 
ware must  carry  with  it  more  dignity.  An  advertisement 
for  ultra-fashionable  clothes  may  well  use  French  words. 
Advertisements  for  sporting  goods  must  use  the  "lingo" 
of  the  person  interested  in  sports.  The  business  corre- 
spondent uses  a  certain  set  of  words  in  collection  letters,  a 
different  set  in  sales  letters.  He  must  know  the  particular 
words  to  use  to  be  firm,  courteous,  or  persuasive.  The 
expression  "at  once"  is  offensive  in  collection  letters,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  offensive  in  sales  letters. 

There  is  no  form  of  speech  or  writing  where  the  reader 
can  safely  be  ignored  in  the  choice  of  words.  If  we  wish  to 
impress  people  favorably,  we  must  speak  their  language; 
that  is,  we  must  use  words  that  they  understand  and  like, 
and  recognize  as  correct  and  effective. 

n.  Find  and  bring  to  class  for  close  study  three  ad- 
vertisements showing  good  adaptation  of  words  to  the 
readers.  Find  one  advertisement  showing  negligence  or 
carelessness  in  such  adaptation,  and  rewrite  it  so  that  it 
will  make  a  better  appeal. 

Summary. — We  have  seen,  then,  that  a  well-chosen 
vocabulary  is  valuable  in  conversation,  home  life,  business 
life,  and  public  life;  that  it  should  be  the  business  of  every- 
one to  learn  more  words  and  learn  them  exactly,  gradually 
transferring  them  from  his  reading  vocabulary  to  his  writ- 
ing and  speaking  vocabularies;  that  words  must  be  correct, 
proper,  and  effective  before  they  can  be  considered  good 
words;  and  that  the  writer  must  always  take  particular 
pains  to  adapt  his  words  to  his  audience. 

General  summary. — The  effectiveness  of  a  speech  or  a 
written  article  is  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  speak' 
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er's  or  writer's  skill  along  the  following  lines :  first,  choosing 
words;  secondly,  arranging  words  into  sentence  form  for  the 
clearest  expression  of  thought;  and,  thirdly,  grouping  sen- 
tences into  paragraphs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hearer  or 
reader  may  think  by  paragraph  topics  and  thus  avoid 
being  confused  by  the  smaller  (sentence)  units  of  thought. 
This  means  that  people  who  wish  to  acquire  skill  in  speech 
or  writing  must  master  the  main  principles  of  paragraph- 
ing, sentence  building,  and  word  selection. 

The  three  problems  are  closely  interlocked.  A  wise 
choice  of  words  will  practically  insure  clear  sentences. 
Clear  sentences  will  go  far  toward  making  a  wise  grouping 
into  paragraphs  natural  and  easy.  All  of  them — word, 
sentence,  and  paragraph — have  been  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  transfer  of  thought  from  one  mind 
to  another.  If  the  writer  or  speaker  is  careless  about  any 
one  of  them  he  is  sure  to  cause  confusion  where  he  wishes  to 
cause  enlightenment. 

The  writer's  problem  is  to  see  that  he  has  chosen  the 
best  words  to  express  his  sentence  thought,  grouped  his 
sentence  thoughts  to  establish  his  topic  or  paragraph 
thought,  and  outlined  and  arranged  his  paragraph  thoughts 
so  as  to  develop  and  establish  his  theme,  or  general  pur- 
pose. 

How  to  look  up  a  word  in  a  dictionary. — Suppose  that 
in  your  reading  you  run  across  the  word,  "synecdoche." 
You  know  neither  the  pronunciation  nor  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

Turn  to  a  dictionary  as  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  words 
beginning  in  "s"  as  you  can  guess.  Then  use  the  guide 
words  at  the  top  of  the  page  to  locate  your  word  in  its  page 
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position.  (The  guide  word  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
is  the  first  word  defined  on  the  page,  and  the  guide 
word  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  the  last  word 
defined.) 

The  first  thing  to  learn,  after  noting  what  part  of  speech 
the  word  is,  is  the  pronunciation.  Usually  the  word  is  re- 
spelled  in  some  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  The  sounds 
and  guide  words  are  listed  across  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
You  will  find  "synecdoche"  pronounced  (si-nek^  do-ke) ; 
y  as  i  in  "ill,"  e  as  in  "end,"  c  as  k,  o  as  in  "obey,"  ch  as 
A:,  and  e  as  the  first  e  in  "event."  The  accent  falls 
on  the  second  syllable.  (Webster's  International,  un- 
abridged.) 

Next  is  given  the  derivation  of  the  word.  This  shows 
what  language  it  originally  came  from  and  through 
what  languages  it  has  come  down  to  the  present  English 
language.  Usually  the  derivation  of  a  word  is  of  little 
importance  to  the  average  reader,  but  often  it  will  help 
him  fix  the  word  in  mind. 

After  the  derivation  you  find  the  meanings  of  the  word. 
If  it  has  more  than  one  meaning  the  oldest  is  usually  given 
first.  Some  dictionaries  give  the  most  common  meaning 
first.  It  is  very  important  that  you  select  a  meaning  that 
fits  in  the  place  from  which  you  have  taken  your  word. 

Frequently  before  the  meanings  you  find  such  abbrevia- 
tions as:  "Me^.,"  "'Astron.;'  or  ''Med:'  A  list  of  these 
abbreviations  is  given  in  the  front  of  the  dictionary. 
The  more  common  ones  should  be  learned,  the  others 
should  always  be  looked  up. 

Sometimes  after  the  meanings  have  been  given  you  will 
find  a  list  of  synonyms  or  antonyms  given  and  discussed. 
For  one  who  is  really  interested  in  the  choice  of  words  this 
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is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most  interesting  features 
of  the  unabridged  dictionary.  By  making  use  of  it  you  can 
increase  your  vocabulary  rapidly  and  also  make  it  good  and 
exact. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  the  dictionary  in  a  lazy,  slipshod 
manner.  It  contains  accurate  information,  and  it  should 
be  used  in  an  accurate,  scientific  manner. 

How  to  use  Roget's  Thesaurus, — In  addition  to  the 
dictionary  there  is  another  book  which  evervone  will  find 
helpful  in  enlarging  his  vocabulary  and  making  it  more 
exact.  This  book  is  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 
and  Phrases.  The  word  thesaurus  means  treasury,  and  the 
book  is  a  valuable  storehouse  to  go  to  for  a  varied  and 
flexible  vocabularv. 

.  Roget's  Thesaurus  lists  words  according  to  ideas  and 
related  meanings.  Everyone  who  has  had  the  slightest 
experience  in  writing  knows  that  the  word  one  thinks  of 
first  is  not  likely  to  be  the  exact  word  wanted.  The  dic- 
fionary  may  give  only  a  few  closely  related  words,  and  the 
ordinary  book  of  synonyms  will  not  do  much  better.  But 
Roget's  Thesaurus  gives  a  long  list  comprising  all  the  words 
that  are  in  anv  wav  related  to  the  word  that  the  writer 
happens  to  think  of. 

Suppose  the  word  nice  is  the  first  word  you  think  of  in 
trying  to  describe  a  party.  You  feel  that  nice  is  inexact 
and  that  it  has  been  over-used.  Turn  to  the  index  in  the 
back  of  Roget's  Thesaurus  and  you  will  see  that  there  are 
twelve  groups  of  words  and  phrases  related  to  the  word 
nice.  Pleasing  is  one  of  them,  and  is  probably  nearest  to  the 
idea  you  have  in  mind.  You  now  turn  to  the  numbered 
paragraph,  which  lists  words  under  the  idea  of  pleasur- 
ableness.      In    the    list    of    adjectives    you     will    find 
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several — among  them  delightful,  charming,  dainty,  cordial, 
refreshing — which  are  better  for  your  purpose  than  nice 
wouki  be. 

In  a  parallel  column  you  will  also  find  lists  of  words  ex- 
pressing various  phases  of  the  opposed  idea  of  painfulness. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

12.     Look  up  the  meaning  or  meanings  of  the  following  words. 
Use  each  word  exactly  in  an  original  sentence. 


abash 

gimcrack 

multifold 

tangible 

accommodate 

goodly 

narcotic 

teetotal 

amplify 

hanker 

negligee 

toothsome 

barbarian 

healthfid 

nomadic 

troglodyte 

brunt 

herbage 

occult 

tyro 

cadaverous 

holocaust 

omniscient 

unsavory 

cantankerous 

idiom 

ordnance 

urbane 

chicanery 

immaterial 

parabolic 

vacuity 

contaminate 

impiety 

patent 

ventriloquist 

dandy 

indelicate 

penult 

virulence 

decorum 

iota 

Pharisaical 

waspish 

demurrer 

jangle 

procedure 

waxen 

diffidence 

jeopardy 

quasi 

wheedle 

dubious 

jocose 

quirk 

wiseacre 

economics 

knoll 

quixotic 

wry 

embody 

knuckle 

rampant 

xylography 

enfilade 

lacerate 

reciprocal 

yeasty 

excise 

lamentable 

riddance 

yelp 

falsify 

ligature 

ruminate 

yeomanry 

filament 

livid 

saline 

yule 

flippant 

loquacity 

schism 

zany 

fragile 

malignant 

senile 

zealot 

fumigate 

mattock 

sinuous 

zenith 

gallant 

miasma 

sophistry 

zest 

garnish 

mordant 

surfeit 

13.  Here  is  a  list  of  words  from  the  front  page  of  a  city  news- 
paper. Look  up  the  exact  meaning  of  each  word  and  use  the 
word  correctly  in  a  sentence. 
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disclose 

tonneau 

politically 

enfranchisement 

suffrage 


bookmaker 

memoranda 

"jimmy" 

seismograph 

immigration 


ultimatum 

initiative 

enumerators 

virtually 

unanimous 


viscount 

forbearance 

realism 

utilities 

remunerate 


14.  The  following  words  are  taken  from  a  magazine  short 
story.  Learn  to  use  each  word  exactly.  Give  orally  two  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  use  of  each  word. 


grotesque 

infinite 

obvious 

impassive 

averted 

simultaneously 

casual 

croaked 

acquiesced 

authoritative 

spat 

tenet 

myriad 

bourgeois 

venturesome 

bravado 

spasmodic 

untidy 

wobbly 

housed 

15.  From  a  speech  of  some  noted  man,  printed  in  a  news- 
paper or  a  magazine,  make  a  list  of  words  whose  meaning  you  do 
not  know.  Make  also  a  list  of  words  whose  meanings  are  clear 
to  you  but  of  whose  use  you  do  not  avail  yourself.  Look  up 
the  meanings  of  these  words. 

16.  From  several  letters,  themes,  and  essays  you  have 
written  make  a  list  of  words  that  you  use  in  WTiting  but  do  not 
use  in  everj^day  speech.  Work  these  words  into  your  daily 
speech. 

17.  For  a  period  of  one  week  add  two  new  words  a  day  to 
your  speaking  vocabulary.  Choose  words  that  you  like  particu- 
larly well,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  using  them.  Hand  in  to  the 
teacher  the  list  of  words  you  are  working  on. 

18.  Make  an  alphabetical  list  of  colloquialisms  common  in 
your  high  school.  Substitute  a  standard  expression  for  each 
of  the  colloquialisms. 

19.  By  using  specific  words  and  specific  details  tell  exactly 
what  you  mean  by  the  following:  A  poor  sport,  a  good  football 
game,  a  well-arranged  kitchen,  a  good  teacher,  a  real  friend. 

20.  Use  the  following  words  suggestively  in  original  sen- 
tences: shot,  rippled,  obstinate,  sour,  fought,  pouting,  twining, 
storm,  frown,  kiss.  Be  sure  that  these  words  are  placed  in 
unusual  situations  where  they  seem  to  fit  nicely. 
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21.  Write  rapidly  a  composition  on  a  subject  of  your  own 
choice.  Go  over  it  carefully,  reducing  the  number  of  words 
without  robbing  the  composition  of  its  force  or  of  any  important 
facts. 

22.  Write  for  your  classmates  a  brief  description  of  the  most 
repulsive  beggar  you  have  ever  seen.  Write  the  same  descrip- 
tion for  a  boy  eight  years  of  age.  Notice  carefully  the  differ- 
ence in  the  wording, 

23.  W^rite  a  description  of  some  elderly  person  whom  you 
admire  greatly.  Pay  particular  attention  to  your  choice  of 
words. 

24.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  whom  you  have  treated  un- 
fairly. Make  the  friend  appreciate  your  own  feelings  about 
your  error,  and  keep  him  as  your  friend.  Through  your  choice 
of  words  give  your  letter  a  tone  of  sincerity. 
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CHAPTER  X 

ORAL  ENGLISH:  FORMAL  AND  INFORIVLVL 

SPEAKING 

The  importance  of  oral  composition. — To  the  average 
man  or  woman,  oral  composition  is  many  times  as  im- 
portant as  written  composition.  It  takes  care  of  practi- 
cally all  our  needs  in  the  home  and  in  social  life,  it  transacts 
the  bulk  of  business,  and  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
teaching. 

Spoken  English  is  of  special  importance  to  many  groups 
of  people.  Preachers,  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
lecturers  have  need  of  skill  in  putting  their  thoughts  be- 
fore the  hundreds  of  people  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact. Salesmen,  promoters,  organizers,  and  executives  have 
need  of  a  training  in  speaking  that  will  enable  them  to  di- 
rect the  work  over  which  they  have  charge.  In  national, 
state,  and  local  political  life  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
men  and  women  who  know  how  to  talk  effectively. 

Need  for  training. — Every  educated  person  is  likely  to 
be  called  upon  at  some  time  or  other  to  preside  at  a  meet- 
ing, to  make  announcements,  to  introduce  speakers,  to 
present  a  gift  or  a  medal,  to  nominate  a  friend  for  office,  or 
to  make  a  speech  of  explanation.  If  he  is  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  public  life,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  called  upon 
to  make  formal  speeches  or  addresses.  Every  person  who 
belongs  to  a  club  must  expect  at  times  to  address  his  fellow 
members. 

209 
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The  student  in  high  school  or  college  is  often  asked  to  do 
some  of  these  things.  It  is  one  particular  in  which  school 
life  and  the  life  in  the  world  outside  of  school  are  very 
much  alike.  No  person  of  prominence,  no  matter  what  his 
situation  in  life,  can  afford  not  to  know  how  to  do  these 
things. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  acquire  skill  as  a  speaker  is 
to  study  closely  all  speakers,  good  and  bad.  If  one  speaker 
out  of  four  that  you  hear  pleases  you,  search  out  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  others.  Make  a  list  of  the 
points  in  which  he  excels.  List  also  the  bad  habits  of  the 
other  speakers  that  cause  you  to  dislike  them.  There  is 
no  more  natural  nor  more  effective  way  than  this  to  learn 
how  to  be  a  pleasing  speaker. 

Characteristics  of  a  good  speaker. — The  effective 
speaker  is  characterized  by  good  manner,  pleasing  voice, 
and  interesting,  worthwhile  subject  matter.  His  manner 
is  direct,  graceful,  and  impressive  of  his  own  personality. 
His  voice  is  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  everyone  in  his 
audience,  his  utterance  is  distinct,  and  his  tone  is  varied. 
He  has  worthwhile  ideas,  logically  and  effectively  ar- 
ranged, and  he  makes  use  of  the  common  rhetorical  devices 
for  gaining  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 

1.  List  the  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  best  public 
speaker  you  know.  Make  a  list  of  common  faults  in 
speaking. 

Proper  manner. — The  good  speaker  talks  directly  to  and 
looks  directly  at  his  audience.  He  gives  and  gains  con- 
fidence by  his  directness.  He  is  at  ease,  acting  as  if  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  be  where  he  is  and  offering  no  apology 
for  presuming  to  do  what  he  is  doing.     Having  directness 
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and  ease,  his  own  personality  is  made  to  stand  out  clearly 
before  his  hearers,  who  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  an  individual,  not  a  talking  machine. 

The  cultivation  of  such  a  manner  is  seemingly  a  difficult 
task  for  a  good  many  people.  They  fear  that  they  will  be 
"scared  to  death,"  and  they  start  out  half  defeated  by 
their  own  fear.  Three  or  four  earnest  attempts  at  talking 
to  an  audience  will  usually,  however,  convince  the  person 
who  is  really  trying,  that  thinking  only  of  what  one  is 
saying  and  forgetting  about  oneself  is  not  such  a  hard  task 
after  all. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  aid  to  confidence  is  having 
something  worthwhile  to  say.  We  talk  readily  when  we 
believe  in  what  we  say  and  when  we  are  convinced  that  the 
people  to  whom  we  speak  need  also  to  know  and  believe 
it. 

2.  Make  a  short  talk  to  your  classmates  in  which  you 
attempt  to  convince  them  that  your  high  school  needs 
badly  some  definite  thing — an  orchestra,  more  school 
spirit  in  regard  to  athletics  or  debate,  a  self-governing  as- 
sociation, or  more  social  activities.  Speak  on  something 
that  you  believe  in  whole-heartedly.  Remember  that 
your  purpose  is  to  convince  enough  people  of  the  correct- 
ness of  your  view  to  bring  about  the  reform  that  you  want 
adopted.  If  possible,  arrange  to  make  the  same  talk  to 
three  or  four  groups  of  people.  Do  not  attempt  to  memo- 
rize word  for  word  any  part  of  your  speech. 

Good  voice  production. — The  cultivation  of  a  good 
speaking  voice  is  an  enterprise  that  everybody  should  be 
glad  to  set  out  upon.  When  we  can  talk  like  human  be- 
ings, there  is  absolutely  no  good  excuse  for  our  growling 
like  dogs,  grunting  like  hogs,  or  mumbling  like  a  swarm  of 
bees.     Every  person  knows  that  no  man  can  become  at  all 
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successful  in  talking  to  a  group  of  people  until  he  can  at 
least  make  himself  heard  by  all  of  them.  His  words  must 
be  distinct  and  clear  cut;  there  must  be  no  doubt  as  to  just 
what  word  he  is  using.  The  good  speaker  avoids  monot- 
ony by  varying  his  tone  to  suit  his  subject  matter  and  his 
feeling. 

A  good  voice  is  the  result  of  proper  breathing  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  organs  of  speech.  There  is  particular 
need  that  the  throat  be  open  and  relaxed  and  that  the  lips, 
tongue,  and  jaw  be  flexible  and  energetic  in  the  correct 
enunciation  of  all  consonants.  The  good  speaker  must 
train  his  lips,  tongue,  and  jaws  to  do  what  he  wills.  To 
acquire  good  habits  of  breathing  and  to  train  the  organs  of 
speech  so  that  they  will  obey  the  wishes  of  the  speaker,  the 
following  sets  of  simple  exercises  are  given.  More  ex- 
tensive sets  of  exercises  can  be  found  in  books  devoted 
exclusively  to  public  speaking  or  oral  composition.  Those 
who  are  more  deeply  interested  in  this  side  of  English 
composition  should  own  and  study  such  books. 

Exercises  in  breathing. — Good  voice  production  is 
never  possible  so  long  as  there  is  improper  management  of 
the  breath.  Without  proper  breath  control,  clear  and 
distinct  tones  cannot  be  produced.  The  following  exer- 
cises, if  practised  faithfully,  will  give  good  results  in  breath 
control  and  voice  production.  All  of  these  exercises  should 
be  practised  while  the  speaker  is  in  a  standing  position. 
The  body  should  be  erect,  the  shoulders  held  not  too  far 
back,  the  chest  held  high,  and  the  chin  drawn  in.  If  one 
stands  as  if  he  were  trying  to  push  up  with  the  back  part 
of  the  top  of  the  head,  he  naturally  assumes  this  position. 

3.     Take  a  deep  breath  through  the  nostrils.     See  that 
the  expansion  is  not  confined  to  the  chest,  but  that  the 
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whole  trunk  is  expanded  so  that  a  maximum  of  air  can  be 
taken  into  the  body.  Hold  the  breath  with  the  mouth 
closed  for  a  short  time  and  then  expel  the  breath  through 
the  mouth.  This  exercise  can  be  varied  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  the  breath  should  be  held  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  expelled.  One  should  be  careful  at  first 
not  to  hold  the  breath  too  long  or  fill  the  lungs  extra  full. 
The  exercise  can  be  varied  by  inhaling  and  then  holding  the 
breath  with  the  mouth  open. 

4.  Assuming  the  proper  position  and  noticing  carefully 
that  the  chest  is  high  and  the  chin  is  drawn  in  and  up,  prac- 
tise inhalation  and  exhalation  at  varying  rates.  Inhale 
slowly,  exliale  quickly.  Inhale  quickly,  exhale  slowly. 
Do  both  quickly,  do  both  slowly. 

5.  Place  the  hands  at  the  waist,  thumbs  pressing  at  the 
small  of  the  back  and  the  fingers  forward.  Inhale  through 
use  of  the  muscles  upon  which  the  fingers  and  thumbs  are 
resting.  This  exercise  may  not  be  successful  at  first,  but 
if  the  mind  is  concentrated  upon  the  movements  of  the 
muscles  upon  which  the  fingers  and  thumbs  rest,  good  re- 
sults will  follow.  The  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  fill  the 
whole  trunk  with  air  so  that  the  air  cells  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  lungs  may  do  their  share.  AYatch  closely  in  this  ex- 
ercise that  the  shoulders  are  not  lifted  too  much.  The 
breath  should  be  expelled  slowly,  the  exhalation  being 
controlled  by  the- muscles  of  the  back  and  the  abdomen. 

The  main  thing  to  be  watched  in  all  breathing  is  proper 
position  of  the  body  and  the  use  of  the  muscles  around  the 
waist  in  controlling  inhalation  and  exhalation.  As  soon 
as  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  begin  to 
help  in  controlling  the  breath,  practice  should  be  begun  in 
the  vowel  sounds,  with  the  lips,  lower  jaw,  and  muscles  of 
the  throat  relaxed. 

Exercises  in  articulation. — The  reason  that  most  of  us 
articulate  poorly  is  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  parts 
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of  the  mouth  used  in  articulation.  The  three  organs  of 
articulation  that  need  exercise  are  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  jaw.  The  following  exercises  are  given  so  that  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  jaw  will  all  become  flexible  and  more 
obedient  to  the  wishes  of  the  speaker. 

6.  To  give  the  tongue  flexibility. 

1.  Trill  the  letter  "r"  as  long  as  possible,  using  all 

pitches  in  which  trilling  can  be  done.  Trill 
in  ascending  and  descending  scales.  Trill 
without  any  vocalized  sound. 

2.  With  the  mouth  closed,  move  the  tip  of  the 

tongue  from  side  to  side,  touching  all  of  the 
teeth.  Open  the  mouth  and  move  the  ton- 
gue over  both  upper  and  lower  sets  of  teeth. 
Be  careful  not  to  move  the  lower  jaw.  Try 
turning  the  tongue  over  on  the  side. 

7.  To  make  the  lips  flexible. 

1 .  Trill  with  the  lips  as  directed  in  exercise  (a)  for 

the  tongue. 

2.  With  the  jaws  firmly  closed  move  the  lips  from 

side  to  side  and  up  and  doTvm.  If  they  are  too 
stiff,  knead  them  with  the  thumb  and  fingers 
until  they  feel  loose  and  flexible. 

8.  To  give  flexibility  to  the  jaw. 

1.  Say  la-la-la-la-  rapidly,  opening  the  mouth  as 

wide  as  possible  on  each  syllable. 

2.  Say  "gobble"  very  rapidly  ten  or  fifteen  times, 

taking  particular  care  that  the  lower  jaw  is 
moved  freely  and  that  the  mouth  is  opened 
wide.  Do  the  same  with  "gabble,"  then  try 
"gobble-gabble." 

9.  To  exercise  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  breath  control. 
1.     Say  kip-pit-tik  repeatedly,   gradually  increas- 
ing the  speed.     Take  particular  care  that  the 
vowel  sound  is  short  and  well  formed,  and 
the  final  consonant  sounds  are  distinct  from 
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the  beginning  consonantal  sounds.     Do  not 
say  "kipitik.*' 
10.     To  open  the  mouth. 

1.  Pronounce  the  sound  "a"  with  the  mouth  open 
only  a  little.  Repeat  the  sound,  opening  the 
mouth  a  little  wider  each  time.  Watch  care- 
fully that  the  lower  jaw  hangs  loose  and  that 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  not  tense.  Repeat 
the  exercise  with  the  "o",  "oo,"  and  "e." 

Many  other  exercises  may  be  found  in  books  on  reading, 
public  speaking,  and  oral  composition.  Practically  all  of 
them  are  good  exercises  that  can  be  practised  with  the 
assurance  of  beneficial  results,  if  they  are  practised  regu- 
larly. Students  can  often  make  up  good  exercises  for  the 
correct  production  of  consonantal  sounds.  "Peter  Piper 
Piper's  peafowl  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers"  is  an 
example  of  an  exercise  that  teaches  the  correct  and  easy 
enunciation  of  the  consonant  "p."  Similar  sentences  can 
be  constructed  that  wall  give  exercise  in  other  consonants. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  carefully  w^atched  is  the 
enunciation  of  unstressed  syllables  in  words  like  "labora- 
tory," "geography,"  and  "particularly."  It  is  very  good 
practice  to  take  a  paragraph  in  w^hich  there  are  many  long 
words  and  to  read  it  slowdy,  pronouncing  each  syllable 
clearly  and  taking  particular  pains  not  to  slight  any  of 
the  consonants,  especially  the  final  ones. 

11.  Practise  reading  the  following  sentences,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  correct  pronunciation  and 
enunciation  of  the  italicized  words: 

1.  You  should  have  told  the  sophomore  that  every- 

body is  expected  to  engage  in  athletics. 

2.  My  partner  had  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  about 

the  laboratory  course  in  library  methods. 
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3.  Tlie    superintendent   surprised   the    athletes   by 

recommending  that  they  be  given  a  course  in 
gymnastics. 

4.  Occasionally    I    might    have    disappointed   the 

governor,  but  usually  I  attended  to  business. 

5.  She  could  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  play 

was  more  nearly  tragedy  than  comedy. 

6.  She  declared  most  emphatically  that  February 

the  twenty-seventh  came  on  Wednesday. 

7.  The  government  is  not  hurrying  the  construction 

work  as  it  should. 

8.  Accidentally  I  stumbled  upon  a  cavalry  officer 

who  could  definitely  fix  the  boundary  line  for 
us. 

9.  Perhaps    perspiration    is    more    elective   than 

10.  He  was  transferred  to  the  maintenance  division 

because  the  chief  engineer  recognized  his  merits 
and  wished  to  give  him  special  privileges. 

11.  The  prescription  clerk  probably  separated   the 

package  containing  the  harmless  antidote  from 
those  containing  the  poisonous  drugs. 

Summary  of  directions  for  voice  production. — Practise 
earnestly  to  control  the  breath  by  the  diaphragm  and 
other  abdominal  muscles.  Watch  to  give  the  right  value 
to  all  vowels,  paying  particular  attention  that  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  be  not  kept  tense  in  producing  them.  Work 
the  lips,  tongue,  and  jaw  hard,  especially  in  dentals  (t,  d,  ch, 
j,  s,  z,  sh,  and  th)  and  in  final  syllables.  Beware  of  slur- 
ring and  sliding  syllables. 

In  practice  it  is  wise  to  direct  tones  to  a  point  tw^elve 
inches  in  front  of  the  mouth.  Hold  up  tw^o  or  three  fingers 
at  that  point  and  talk  earnestly  straight  at  them  as  if  they 
were  listeners  there  w^ho  were  striving  their  best  to  hear 
every  syllable. 
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The  voice  in  informal  speaking. — All  the  points  made 
about  formal  speaking  and  all  the  directions  given  for 
good  voice  production  can  well  be  applied  in  informal 
speaking.  A  good  voice  is  just  as  necessary  in  conversa- 
tion as  it  is  on  the  platform.  It  of  course  need  not  be  so 
large,  but  it  should  be  as  clear  and  distinct  and  as  well  con- 
trolled. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  voice  in  salesman- 
ship and  in  teaching  and  reciting.  There  is  nothing  more 
tiresome  than  trying  to  converse  with  someone  who  does 
not  speak  loud  enough  and  who  is  too  lazy  to  make  his 
lips,  tongue,  and  jaw  work  hard  enough  to  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly all  his  syllables. 

EXERCISES  IN  READING 

12.  Read  orally  the  following  selections.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  correct  enunciation  of  the  words 
italicized. 

THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Oh,  say,,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  hcilighfs  last  gleaming? 

Whose  hroad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous 
fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  stream' 
ing; 

And  the  rochets  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 
Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.? 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes. 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep. 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
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Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beamy 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream. 

'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 


Oh,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  foul  war's  desolation; 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  Heav'n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  na- 
tion. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto, — in  God  is  our  trust. 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  to  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for 
us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotioniothat  cause  for  which  they 
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gave  the  last  full  vieasure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  goveniment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

13.  Make  a  list  of  ten  words  that  you  enunciate  in  a 
slovenly  manner;  ten  that  your  classmates  enunciate 
carelessly;  ten  that  you  hear  carelessly  enunciated  out- 
side of  school.  Have  a  committee  from  the  class  go  over 
these  lists  to  secure  a  longer  list  of  words  for  class  and  daily 
practice.  Write  ten  sentences,  such  as  are  found  in  Exer- 
cise I,  each  containing  a  few  of  the  words  in  the  list. 

14.  Read  orally  the  following  common  expressions: 

1.  Don't  you  know.^ 

2.  What  do  you  mean.^ 

3.  Why  did  you  do  it.^ 

4.  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

5.  Where  did  you  say  she  went? 

6.  Where  are  you  going? 

7.  How  do  you  do? 

8.  I    don't    know    what    is   the   matter   with 

her. 

9.  I  am  going  to  buy  some  sugar. 

10.  It  was  the  commanding  officer. 

11.  He  said,  "How  did  you  happen  to  do  it?'* 

12.  Have  you  got  yom*  lesson? 

13.  Did  you  enjoy  the  ice  cream? 

15.  Read  to  the  class  an  interesting  news  article,  paying 
particular  attention  to  enunciation. 

16.  Read  to  the  class  the  following  poem: 

THE  BURIAL  OF  JOHN  MOORE  AT  CORUNNA 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 
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We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning; 
By  the  struggHng  moonbeam's  misty  Hght, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought  as  we  hallowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  weary  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

17.  Read  to  the  class  an  interesting  news  story  from  a 
newspaper,  a  good  poem  you  have  found  in  a  magazine,  an 
interesting  editorial. 
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18.  Read  aloud  the  following  passage  from  Dickens's 
David  Copperfield.  It  is  David's  account  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Creakle. 

"So,"  said  Mr.  Creakle,  "this  is  the  young  gentleman 
w^hose  teeth  are  to  be  filed!     Turn  him  round." 

Mr.  Creakle's  face  was  fiery,  and  his  eyes  were  small  and 
deep  in  his  head;  he  had  thick  veins  in  his  forehead,  a  little 
nose,  and  a  large  chin.  He  was  bald  on  the  top  of  his 
head;  and  had  some  thin,  wet-looking  hair  that  was  just 
turning  gray  brushed  across  each  temple,  so  that  the  two 
sides  interlaced  on  his  forehead. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Creakle.  "What's  the  report  of  this 
boy?" 

"There's  nothing  against  him  yet,"  returned  the  man 
with  the  wooden  leg.     "There  has  been  no  opportunity." 

I  thought  Mr.  Creakle  was  disappointed.  I  thought 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Creakle  (at  whom  I  now  glanced  for  the 
first  time,  and  who  were,  both,  thin  and  quiet)  were  not 
disappointed. 

"Come   here,    sir!"    said   Mr.    Creakle,    beckoning    to 

me. 

"Come  here!"  said  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  re- 
peating the  gesture. 

"I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  your  stepfather," 
whispered  Mr.  Creakle,  taking  me  by  the  ear;  "and  a 
worthy  man  he  is,  and  a  man  of  strong  character.  He 
knows  me  and  I  know  him.  Do  you  know  me!  Hey?" 
said  Mr.  Creakle,  pinching  my  ear  with  ferocious  playful- 
ness. 

"Not  yet,  sir,"  I  said,  flinching  with  pain. 

"Not  yet!  Hey?"  repeated  Mr.  Creakle.  "But  you 
will  soon.     Hey?" 

"You  will  soon.  Hey?"  repeated  the  man  with  the 
wooden  leg.  I  afterward  found  that  he  generally  acted, 
with  his  strong  voice,  as  Mr.  Creakle's  interpreter  to  the 

boys.  .    , 

I  was  very  much  frightened,  and  said,  I  hoped  so,  it  he 
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pleased.     I  felt  all  this  while  as  if  my  ear  were  blazing; 
he  pinched  it  so  hard. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  am,"  whispered  Mr.  Creakle, 
letting  it  go  at  last,  with  a  screw  at  parting  that  brought 
the  water  to  my  eyes,  "I'm  a  Tartar." 

FORMAL  SPEAKING 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  study  of  effectiveness  in  a  more 
formal  sort  of  speaking  it  will  perhaps  be  wise  to  summar- 
ize the  characteristics  of  the  good  speaker,  and  to  give  a 
few  definite  hints  for  beginners. 

The  Good  Speaker 

Appearance. — The  body  is  erect,  but  not  stiff;  the  head  is 
inclined  earnestly  toward  the  audience,  the  hands  are  free 
and  easy,  ready  for  natural  gestures ;  the  facial  expression  is 
earnest  and  the  eyes  are  directed  straight  at  the  audience. 

Voice. — The  voice  is  loud  and  clear,  but  not  penetrating; 
there  is  neither  a  monotone  nor  a  monotonous  variation 
(sing-song  effect) ;  there  is  a  pleasing  variation  in  tone  and 
voice  quality.  (Adjust  your  voice  to  the  audience  and 
the  hall.) 

Thought. — The  speaker  shows  a  broad  acquaintance 
with  his  subject;  his  information  is  exact  and  sure;  his 
material  is  interesting  to  his  audience  and  is  so  arranged 
as  to  arouse  and  hold  the  interest ;  his  conclusions  are  not 
easily  questioned — he  keeps  you  saying  "yes." 

Style. — The  speaker  uses  good  grammar;  his  sentences 
are  short,  direct,  and  linked  together  by  exact  connec- 
tives; he  seems  to  know  many  words,  but  uses  only  a  few 
well-chosen  words  to  express  any  one  idea;  he  applies  the 
principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  and  other 
well-known  rhetorical  devices. 
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Hints  For  Speakers 

The  great  fault  with  the  unpractised  speaker  is  his 
manner  before  the  audience.  The  following  bits  of  advice 
will  not,  of  course,  cure  stage-fright  immediately.  They 
will  help  greatly,  how^ever,  if  they  are  read  over  each  time 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  address  an  audience.  After 
five  or  ten  trials  they  begin  to  show  their  value.  Get 
them  well  in  mind  and  think  about  them  frequently. 

1.  Be  at  ease  before  your  hearers  and  they  will  also  be 
at  ease.  When  you  change  position,  do  so  easily.  Do 
not  shift  from  foot  to  foot  mechanicallv  and  do  not  trv  to 
hide  your  hands.  Keep  your  mind  on  what  you  are  going 
to  say  and  your  natural  equilibrium  will  take  care  of  your 
hands  and  feet.  The  best  way  to  attain  ease  is  to  know 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  you  are  going  to  say. 

2.  Gesticulate  naturally.  Avoid  gestures  that  require 
mental  effort.  Do  not  repeat  any  gestures  until  the 
repetition  becomes  noticeable.  Change  position  on  the 
platform  at  the  division  points  of  your  speech. 

3.  Talk  to  your  audience  as  you  would  to  a  good, 
highly  respected  friend.  Do  nothing  to  lead  your  hearers 
to  think  that  you  consider  them  in  any  way  inferior  to 
yourself.  Do  not  let  them  suspect  that  you  are  thinking 
about  your  stage  appearance. 

4.  Let  your  speech  have  a  goal.  When  you  have 
reached  the  goal,  STOP! 

Types  of  Formal  Speaking 

Most  of  us  are  interested,  however,  in  knowing  what 
we  are  supposed  to  say  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make 
introductory    or    concluding    remarks,    announcements. 
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introductions,  presentations,  or  nominations.  Vse  wish 
to  know  how  to  organize  a  business  talk  or  any  of  the  more 
common  types  of  formal  address,  and  how  to  start,  carry 
on,  and  close  conversations.  The  remainder  of  this  chap- 
ter is  given  over  to  the  explanation  of  the  organization  of 
these  various  forms  of  oral  composition. 

The  following  directions  are  intended  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  each  type  of  speech;  to  give  simple,  direct  advice 
in  regard  to  plan  and  organization;  and  to  warn  against 
the  common  faults  and  point  out  the  way  to  effectiveness. 

Introductory  remarks. — The  chairman  of  a  meeting  is 
often  called  upon  to  make  introductory  remarks.  There 
are  very  few  meetings  at  which  introductory  remarks 
ought  not  to  be  made.  Their  purpose  is  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  group  to  the  subjects  to  be  considered  or  the 
business  to  be  transacted.  They  should  direct  particular 
attention  to  the  important  features  of  the  meeting,  outline 
in  a  general  way  the  plan  of  procedure,  and  introduce 
the  first  order  of  the  business. 

One  great  trouble  with  the  work  of  the  average  club, 
class,  or  association  is  that  its  meetings  scatter  fire,  of  ttimes 
even  when  they  have  been  called  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Every  high-school  student  who  has  attended  a  class  meet- 
ing knows  this  to  be  true.  The  meeting  may  have  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  class  pin  or  upon 
class  colors,  but  the  chances  are  that  a  great  part  of  the 
time  is  spent  in  fruitless  discussion  of  irrelevant  things. 
If  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  chairman  are  effective, 
however,  this  tendency  to  run  away  from  the  business  of 
the  meeting  will  not  be  so  strong. 

The  introductory  remarks  should  (a)  outline  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  meeting,  (b)  direct  particular  attention 
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to  the  important  subjects  or  details  to  be  considered,  and 
(c)  introduce  the  first  order  of  business.  They  should  be 
brief  and  to  the  point  and  should  make  no  attempt  to 
prejudice  the  audience  in  any  way.  In  organizations  where 
there  is  a  regular  order  of  business  the  introductory  re- 
marks are  necessarily  much  briefer  and  may  consist  of 
little  else  than  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

Concluding  remarks.— Concluding  remarks  are  for  the 
purpose  of  summarizing  the  work  of  the  meeting,  emphasiz- 
ing the  important  progress  made,  and  calling  attention  of 
members  or  committees  to  courses  of  procedure  necessary 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  will  of  the  meeting.  They 
should,  in  a  way,  be  an  abstract  of  the  whole  meeting, 
bringing  back  to  the  minds  of  all  those  present  the  high 
points  of  the  meeting.  They  should  reflect  faithfully  the 
sense  and  the  will  of  the  group  and  should  be  entirely  free 
from  personal  opinion. 

The  chairman  should,  in  his  concluding  remarks, 
(a)  summarize  very  briefly  the  progress  of  the  meeting,  (b) 
call  particular  attention  to  important  steps  taken,  and  (c) 
in  a  general  way  so  direct  the  activities  of  all  members  and 
committees  that  the  will  of  the  meeting  may  be  faithfully 
and  promptly  carried  out. 

19.  Prepare  and  give  the  opening  remarks  you  would 
make  as  chairman  of  your  class  at  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  your  class  should 
undertake  the  publication  of  one  issue  of  a  high -school 
paper.  Mter  plenty  of  class  and  teacher  criticism  revise 
your  speech  and  give  it  a  second  time. 

20.  Assuming  that  you  have  decided  to  undertake  such 
publication  and  that  an  editorial  staff  and  business 
ma.nagement  committees  have  been  chosen,  prepare  and 
deliver  the  closing  remarks  for  the  meeting. 
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The  announcement  speech. — The  announcement  speech 
is  a  sort  of  oral  handbill  or  poster.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
to  a  group  of  people  definite  information  in  condensed 
form  about  a  meeting,  athletic  game,  entertainment,  or 
other  event  concerning  which  the  group  may  be  interested. 
The  spoken  announcement  must  convey  its  message  to 
the  audience  with  due  emphasis  on  the  particular  points 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  The  public  may  and  doubt- 
less w^ill  look  at  handbills,  posters,  and  other  advertisements 
several  times,  but  it  hears  the  spoken  announcement  only 
once. 

The  foregoing  fact  makes  it  necessary  that  the  person 
making  an  announcement  give  considerable  study  and 
preparation  to  his  speech.  He  must  take  pains  first  to  see 
that  he  has  included  all  the  information  that  his  hearers 
must  get:  event,  date,  place,  hour,  admission,  and,  if 
necessary,  directions  for  reaching  the  place,  information 
about  means  of  transportation,  and  whatever  else  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  people  hearing  the  announcement  con- 
veniently to  take  advantage  of  it.  Then  he  must  arrange 
his  facts  in  smooth,  reasonable  order  that  will  make  them 
easily  remembered.  Finally,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary — 
and  it  often  is — he  must  repeat  the  important  features  of 
his  announcement:  event,  place,  date,  and  hour. 

One  should  take  particular  care  even  with  the  simplest 
announcements.  They  will  be  far  from  simple  to  those 
people  who  are  receiving  the  information  for  the  first  time. 
No  announcement  is  so  uninvolved  that  it  can  be  made 
without  careful  preparation  and  close  consideration  of 
what  the  audience  already  knows  and  may  wish  to  know. 

Here  is  a  sample  announcement.  Study  it  carefully, 
listing  the  details  given,  observing  their  order,  and  making 
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any  criticisms  or  suggestions  for  improvement  that  may 
come  to  your  mind. 

The  third  annual  "County  Fair"  of  the  Pittsfield  High 
School  will  be  held  at  the  Athletic  Club  Gymnasium  on 
Friday  evening,  February  8,  from  7  to  10:30.  There 
will  be  twice  as  many  booths  and  free  attractions  as  there 
were  last  vear.  An  acrobatic  stunt  bv  fifteen  members  of 
Professor  Miller's  class  in  gymnastics  is  a  new  attraction 
that  is  sure  to  be  extremely  popular.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission remains  at  25  cents.  Do  not  forget :  Third  Annual 
County  Fair:  Athletic  Club  Gymnasium:  Friday  evening 
from  7  to  10:30:  Admission  to  everyone — 25  cents. 

2 1 .  Make  a  speech  to  the  members  of  your  high  school 
announcing  a  basketball  game  with  your  closest  rival  team. 
Make  a  speech  announcing  the  same  game  to  a  group  of 
citizens. 

22.  Prepare  and  deliver  an  announcement  of  the 
opening  of  an  art  exhibit  in  your  high  school.  Consider 
that  you  have  a  group  of  club  women  as  an  audience. 

The  speech  of  introduction. — Everyone  who  has  at- 
tended public  meetings  at  which  speakers  have  been  in- 
troduced realizes  that  a  good  speech  of  introduction  goes 
far  toward  making  the  main  speech  successful.  Everyone 
has  also  doubtless  noticed  that  it  sometimes  takes  good 
speakers  several  minutes  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  a 
halting,  listless,  long-draT\Ti-out  speech  of  introduction. 

The  speech  of  introduction  is  supposed  to  introduce  the 
speaker  to  the  audience  forma' ly,  to  explain  in  a  brief, 
complimentary  way  his  fitness  and  accomplishments  in  his 
line  of  work,  and  to  express  in  fitting  terms  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  audience  in  having  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
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liini.  The  speech  of  introduction  is  not  an  occasion  for 
reminiscences  or  alkisions  to  former  experiences  with  the 
speaker  that  will  not  be  understood  or  appreciated  by  the 
audience.  Nor  is  it  a  place  for  extravagant  oratory  or 
embarrassing  flattery.  The  speech  should  be  easy  and 
graceful,  and  should  be  made  entirely  without  notes  or 
manuscript. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  may  open  the  speech  of 
introduction  by  making  reference  to  the  occasion  for  the 
assembly.  He  should  then  give  the  name  of  the  speaker 
and  his  titles  and  degrees  and  tell  of  the  things  for  which  he 
is  noted.  Then  he  may  give  the  subject  of  the  address  and 
speak  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  audience  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  it.  Immediately  afterward  he  should 
turn  to  the  speaker,  and  formally  introduce  him  by  saying : 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr. ." 

The  speech  of  introduction  should  be  brief,  cordial, 
complimentary,  and  graceful.  It  should  attempt  no 
flights  of  oratory,  should  avoid  extravagant  flattery,  and 
should  make  no  attempt  to  entertain  the  audience.  The 
speaker's  name  and  the  subject  of  his  address  should  be 
brought  out  in  clear,  forceful  tones. 

23.  Make  a  speech  introducing  one  of  your  leading 
citizens  to  your  high  school.  Assume  that  you  are  acting 
as  chairman  of  the  high-school  assembly. 

Presentation  speech. — There  are  many  occasions,  both 
in  school  and  out,  in  which  an  organization  or  group  of 
people  wish  to  confer  an  honor  or  a  gift  on  one  of  their 
own  members  or  upon  some  outside  person.  Usually  it  is 
desirable  that  the  gift  or  honor  be  conferred  with  some 
formality  and  dignity. 
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It  is  the  business  of  the  speaker  who  confers  an  honor 
to  see  that  the  recipient  is  put  at  his  ease  and  that  dignity 
proper  to  the  occasion  is  observed.  It  is  his  business  to 
make  comphmentary  remarks  direct  to  the  person  about 
whom  they  are  made,  but  it  is  not  his  business  to  overdo 
things  and  embarrass  the  recipient  by  extravagant  praise, 
which  is  always  hkely  to  become  ridiculous.  The  speaker 
should  proceed  rather  slowly,  always  allowing  the  honored 
person  time  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

The  speech  of  presentation  ordinarily  follows  a  plan 
similar  to  the  following:  (a)  a  statement  of  the  quahties  or 
deeds  of  the  person  who  is  honored;  (b)  an  explanation  of 
the  fitness  of  the  gift  or  honor;  (c)  reference  to  the  spirit  of 
good  wishes  or  honor  and  respect  with  which  the  gift  or 
honor  is  bestowed;  (d)  formal  presentation. 

In  response  the  recipient  should  first  express  his  thanks 
for  the  gift  and  his  appreciation  of  the  spirit  prompting  it, 
then  make  any  promises  that  the  situation  makes  fitting, 
and  last  assure  the  givers  that  his  appreciation  of  the  gift 
or  honor  will  be  permanent.  The  response  should  always 
be  brief,  but  not  so  brief  as  to  appear  discourteous. 

24.  Make  a  speech  in  which  you  present  one  of  your 
high-school  athletes  with  a  medal  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  athletic  teams  during  his  four  years  in 
school. 

Nominating  speech.— The  governing  of  our  country  and 
most  of  the  business  transacted  in  the  country  are  effected 
by  organized  groups  of  individuals.  The  tendency  to 
organize  is  strong  in  democratic  countries.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  members  of  a  high  school  do  is  to  form 
class    organizations,  athletic   associations,  and    clubs   of 
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various  sorts.  Organizations  are  run  by  officers  and  com- 
mittees; consequently  officers  and  committees  must  be 
elected.  Before  individuals  can  well  be  considered  for  of- 
ficial positions  they  must  be  introduced  to  the  members  of 
the  organization  in  some  formal  way.  This  formal  intro- 
duction is  usually  made  through  a  nominating  speech. 

The  nominating  speech  is  intended  to  propose  some  in- 
dividual as  a  candidate  for  an  office.  Not  only  does  it 
propose  his  name,  but  it  also  seeks  to  prejudice  the  audi- 
ence in  his  favor.  It  furthermore  pleads  with  those  having 
voting  power  to  support  with  their  votes  the  person  nomi- 
nated. The  nominating  speech  should  not,  however,  be 
argumentative  in  tone,  nor  should  it  seek  to  disparage 
other  candidates.  It  is  presumably  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man, but  is  of  course  intended  for  all. 

In  view  of  these  things  the  person  skilled  in  making 
nominating  speeches  usually  forms  his  speech  after  the 
following  general  plan: 

I.     A  statement  of  his  own  conception  of  the  demands 

of  the  office. 
II.     The  name  and  special  qualifications  of  his  candi- 
date. 

III.  A  prediction  in  regard  to  the  candidate's  successful 
administration  in  office.  (This  may  contain  definite 
pledges  and  promises.) 

IV.  A  direct  appeal  to  all  having  voting  power  for  their 
support. 

In  big  meetings  the  naming  of  a  candidate  is  usually 
accompanied  by  applause  or  even  extended  demonstra- 
tions, consequently  the  speaker  chooses  with  nuich  care 
the  time  for  naming  his  candidate.     Often  the  first  mention 
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of  the  nominee's  name  is  the  signal  for  a  demonstration  by 
those  already  pledged  to  his  support. 

Nominating  speeches  should,  in  most  circumstances, 
be  brief.  The  speaker  should  not  consider  that  he  is  going 
to  persuade  everybody  to  turn  and  support  his  candidate. 
His  appeal  for  votes  should  not  be  long,  but  it  should  be 
forceful  and  should  rest  logically  upon  what  he  has  already 
said  about  the  demands  of  the  office  and  the  qualifications 
of  his  candidate. 

25.  Assume  that  your  high  school  is  in  mass  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  senate.  Nominate  one  of  the 
members  of  your  o^ti  class  as  candidate  for  president  of  the 
senate. 

State  what  the  demands  of  the  office  are;  give  the 
special  qualifications  of  your  candidate;  tell  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected  of  him  in  office,  and  make  a  direct 
plea  for  votes. 

The  business  talk. — The  business  man  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  make  talks  to  groups  of  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  what  he  has  to  sell.  In  construction  and  ar- 
rangement, the  sales  talk  resembles  the  sales  letter  or  the 
complete  advertisement.  It  first  attracts  attention  and 
interest,  then  presents  arguments  for  buying,  then  per- 
suades the  prospects  to  make  a  decision  to  buy,  and  finally 
offers  some  opportunity  for  buying.  Not  every  sales  talk 
will  attempt  to  do  all  of  these  things,  but  every  complete 
sales  talk  will  follow  more  or  less  such  an  outline. 

The  first  part  of  a  good  sales  talk  appeals  directly  to 
the  interests  of  the  listeners.  It  tells  of  the  service  to  be 
rendered  and  presents  the  commodity  to  the  prospective 
buyers  from  their  own  standpoint.  If  I  were  trying  to 
sell  fountain  pens  to  a  group  of  you,  I  should  have  to  start 
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by  talking  about  fountain  pens  as  you  know  them.  Doubt- 
less the  most  interesting  thing  to  me  is  the  profit  I  am  going 
to  make  on  them;  but  I  dare  not  start  with  such  a  subject. 
If,  however,  I  happen  to  know  that  most  high-school  stu- 
dents are  interested  in  a  smooth-flowing  fountain  pen  that 
will  not  leak,  I  can  safely  start  by  saying:  "Everybody  who 
has  eve^  used  a  fountain  pen  has  an  ideal  fountain  pen  in 
mind.  Two  things  are  always  true  about  the  ideal  foun- 
tain pen:  it  flows  steadily  and  smoothly,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely non-leakable.  Four  years  ago  this  May  the  Mears 
Fountain  Pen  Company  set  two  of  the  best  pen  designers  in 
the  country  to  work  to  produce  such  a  pen." 

Such  an  opening  leads  naturally  into  a  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  experts  and  a  description  of  the  pen.  It  paves 
the  way  for  whatever  sales  arguments  it  may  be  desirable  to 
introduce.  ^Yithout  the  listener  becoming  aware  of  it  the 
salesman  has  shifted  over  into  the  second  task  of  the  talk: 
convincing  the  prospect  that  the  commodity  is  desirable. 

The  next  task  is  that  of  persuading  the  listener  to  buy. 
This  is  often  done  by  picturing  to  the  prospect  his  joy  or 
satisfaction  in  the  ownership  of  the  commodity  for  sale. 
The  appeal  in  this  part  of  the  talk  is  to  an  emotion  or  an 
instinct;  it  is  not  to  the  listener's  power  to  think.  Appeals 
are  made  to  selfishness,  patriotism,  pride  of  ownership, 
curiosity,  desire  for  comfort,  etc.,  etc.  The  salesman  soon 
learns  that  people  often  finally  make  their  decisions  to 
buy  because  their  vanity  or  selfishness  or  pity  is  skillfully 
played  upon. 

The  last  part  of  the  sales  talk  should  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing it  convenient  for  the  listeners  to  take  some  step  toward 
a  purchase  and  then  lightly  urging  them  to  take  it.  With 
the  exception  of  the  necessity  for  ultimate  payment  every 
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obstacle  to  a  purchase  is  removed.  You  are  much  more 
hkely  to  buy  fountain  pens,  if,  after  convincing  you  that 
you  need  the  kind  I  have  for  sale  and  persuading  you  to 
purchase,  I  provide  you  with  order  blanks  on  which  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  sign  your  name. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  business  talks  in  which  it  is 
not  best  to  press  the  question  of  a  final  decision  or  an 
immediate  purchase.  Very  often  a  sale  is  lost  by  the 
salesman's  impatience.  Many  people  are  slow  to  buy. 
No  one  is  willing  to  buy  a  farm  or  a  furnace  or  a  manu- 
facturing plant  the  first  time  he  hears  about  it.  Talks  in 
which  the  idea  of  immediate  purchase  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered should  be  limited  to  the  first  two  or  the  first  three 
steps  in  the  selling  process.  Often  such  speeches  should 
become  mere  pleasant  bits  of  information  or  explanation, 
with  frequent  questioning  by  the  listeners. 

20.  Familiarize  yourself  with  one  of  the  following  farm 
implements  in  a  hardware  store:  cultivator,  cream  separa- 
tor, hay  rake,  gang  plow,  farm  gate,  or  other  farm  imple- 
ment in  which  you  may  be  interested.  Assume  that  you 
are  a  salesman  for  one  of  these  articles  and  that  you  are 
talking  to  some  interested  members  of  the  grange.  Plan 
and  deliver  your  sales  talk. 

27.  Make  a  sales  talk  to  your  class  on  a  fountain  pen 
or  other  article  you  may  o\nti.  Put  a  just  price  on  it  and 
see  whether  or  not  you  can  actually  make  a  sale  to  some 
member  of  the  class. 

The  public  address. — None  of  the  types  of  speaking  so 
far  considered  can  be  classed  under  what  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  pubhc  address  or  speech.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sales  talk  all  of  the  forms  we  have  considered 
serve  a  definite,  rather  narrow  purpose  in  the  carrying  on 
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of  the  business  of  a  meeting.  The  formal  address,  the 
*'main  speech,"  has  no  definite  part  to  play  in  carrying  on 
the  meeting's  business,  but  exists  largely  for  its  own  sake. 
Consequently,  it  has  many  forms,  and  no  definite  rules 
can  be  given  for  its  construction  or  delivery.  Neverthe- 
less, the  public  address  naturally  falls  into  a  few  easily 
distinguished  classes.  General  directions  in  regard  to  the 
plan  for  each  class  will  be  given. 

The  public  address  may  be  upon  practically  any  line  of 
human  interest  or  endeavor.  It  may  concern  itself  with 
politics,  economics,  sociology,  religion,  literature,  art, 
philosophy,  or  anything  that  touches  the  public  welfare. 
The  purpose  may  be  to  give  information,  to  convince,  or  to 
rouse  to  action.  Oratory  was  originally  the  art  of  persua- 
sion, and  practically  all  the  theory  of  public  speaking  and 
oratory  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  public,  or 
audierce,  is  to  be  persuaded  to  take  some  line  of  action  or 
to  adopt  some  belief  as  a  moving  force  for  their  actions. 

Perhaps  only  a  small  percentage  of  people  are  ever  called 
upon  to  make  public  addresses.  But  people  of  education 
and  culture  are  likely  to  be  asked  to  make  speeches  upon 
many  occasions.  Those  who  expect  to  be  leaders  will 
have  to  exert  some  of  their  leadership  through  public 
address.  The  ever-growing  number  of  clubs,  unions,  associ- 
ations, and  organizations  of  numerous  kinds  is  constantly 
increasing  the  demand  for  addresses.  One  of  the  duties 
of  membership  in  some  clubs  is  to  give  an  occasional 
address.  Club  papers  as  a  rule  would  be  much  more 
effective  and  much  more  bearable  if  they  were  carefully 
worked  up  into  addresses. 

The  main  tjrpe. — What  may  be  called  the  main  type  of 
public  speech  is  always  concerned  with  the  stating  of  a 
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principle  and  the  working  out  of  its  application  to  the  lives 
or  action  of  the  public.  Most  sermons  are  of  this  type. 
Speeches  for  or  against  a  protective  tariff,  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  a  league  of  nations,  or  student 
government  in  a  college  or  high  school  are  of  this  type. 
Such  speeches  are  usually  developed  according  to  the 
following  plan : 

I.  The  statement  of  the  principle. 

II.  Definition  and  explanation  of  the  principle. 

III.  Application  of  the  principle  to  the  lives  or  actions 
of  the  listeners. 

IV.  Appeal  to    the    audience  for  application    of  the 
principle. 

A  speech  favoring  student  government  in  a  high  school 
should  start  with  a  statement  of  the  principle  of  student 
government.  Then  should  come  clear  definitions,  ex- 
planation of  the  type  of  self-government  suited  to  that 
particular  high  school,  and  last,  the  appeal  for  adoption. 

The  oration  or  debate  type.— A  second  type  of  public 
address  is  the  oration  or  debate  type.  It  is  found  in  good 
high-school  and  college  orations  and  debates,  but  not  in  all 
of  them.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  debate  will  recog- 
nize the  following  general  outline  or  plan  as  the  one  com- 
monly used: 

I.     A  statement  of  a  condition  or  set  of  conditions. 
II.     Analysis  of  causes  of  the  conditions. 

III.  The  proposing  of  a  remedy. 

IV.  An  appeal  for  the  adoption  of  the  remedy. 

If  a  speaker  is  arguing  or  debating  in  favor  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  women,  he  should  first  set  forth  clearly  the  con- 
ditions that  he  finds  existing  and   that  he  proposes   to 
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better.  He  should  then  analyze  the  causes  of  the  condi- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  his  remed3%  when  it  is  proposed, 
will  seem  reasonable  and  workable.  Then  he  should  give 
his  remedy,  explaining  carefully  its  logic  and  feasibility. 
Lastly  he  should  make  his  appeal  for  its  adoption. 

The  anniversary  or  patriotic  type. — A  third  type  of 
speech  is  the  anniversary  or  patriotic  address.  It  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us  in  the  Fourth  of  July  speech  or  the 
address  on  the  birthday  of  some  great  man.  It  opens  with 
an  explanation  of  the  event  or  occasion.  Then  comes  the 
deduction  of  truths  from  the  explanation  given,  and  lastly 
we  again  find  the  appeal  for  the  application  of  the  truths 
discovered.  This  type  of  address  can  be  well  handled  only 
by  someone  of  great  breadth  of  view  who  is  skilled  in  public 
speaking.     The  amateur  usually  fails  at  it. 

The  promotion  or  **pep"  speech. — A  fourth  kind  of 
public  address,  one  that  is  growling  in  popularity,  is  the 
promotion  or  "pep"  type.  It  is  used  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
for  football  games,  to  stir  political  workers  into  activity, 
to  build  up  sentiment  for  a  campaign  for  money,  or  to 
arouse  the  supporters  of  any  sort  of  a  movement.  In 
such  an  address  it  is  presumed  that  the  hearers  are  already 
favorable  to  the  cause  advocated,  but  that  they  need 
enthusiasm.  The  "pep"  speech  usually  follows  a  plan 
such  as  the  one  given  below. 

I.     An  appeal  to  loyalty  with  the  assumption  that  the 

appeal  is  sure  to  be  heeded. 
II.     A  statement  of  the  need  for  support. 

III.  The  proposal  of  a  remedy  (definite  action  on  the 
part  of  the  hearers). 

IV.  A  final  appeal  for  support. 
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This  type  of  speech  is  of  course  the  least  formal  of  all 
the  foregoing  types.  Into  it  the  speaker  is  supposed  to 
throw  much  of  his  personality.  It  should  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  those  things  that  the  speaker  knows  to  be 
very  popular  with  the  audience.  There  should  be  very 
little,  if  any,  chiding. 

28.  Make  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  your  high 
school  to  increase  the  sale  of  season  football  tickets  among 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  school.  Appeal  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  students,  explain  the  plan  of  sale,  and  urge  them  to 
extraordinary  success. 

Discussion  of  a  main  speech. — In  many  kinds  of  meet- 
ings it  is  the  custom  of  the  chairman  to  call  upon  certain 
of  the  listeners  for  a  discussion  of  the  main  speech.  Often 
the  leader  of  the  discussion  is  appointed  before  the  meeting 
and  as  such  is  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  address  before- 
hand. In  such  a  case  he  has  time  for  study  and  prepara- 
tion of  his  discussion. 

The  success  of  a  speech  of  discussion  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  speaker's  attitude  in  listening  to  the  main  speech. 
He  should  pay  particular  attention  to  what  is  said,  get  in 
mind  a  general  notion  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  main 
speech,  and  note  carefully  the  particular  points  upon  which 
he  wishes  to  differ  or  which  he  thinks  need  further  emphasis 
or  application.  In  his  discussion  he  should  confine  himself 
closely  to  the  few  points  he  desires  to  make  clear  and  should 
avoid  rambling  around  and  introducing  matter  with  which 
the  main  speech  was  not  concerned. 

The  main  faults  with  most  discussions  are  that  they  fail 
to  concentrate  on  important  features  of  the  main  address, 
and  that  they  ramble  away  from  the  subject. 
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INFORMAL  SPEAKING 

Need  for  improvement  in  conversation. — Without  doubt 
the  greatest  need  and  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the 
use  of  our  language  He  in  informal  speaking — largely  in 
social  life  and  business.  It  is  in  such  places  that  our  bad 
habits  of  speech  are  most  likely  to  be  allowed  free  play. 
In  informal  speaking  we  are  prone  to  talk  without  any 
conscious  attempt  to  be  effective.  Many  who  can  and  do 
speak  correctly  are  lost,  however,  when  it  comes  to  carry- 
ing on  a  conversation.  They  seem  not  to  know  what  they 
should  do  or  what  they  should  say.  The  good  conversa- 
tionalist must  have  a  fairly  definite  fund  of  information, 
he  must  know  his  duty  as  a  conversationalist,  and  he  must 
obey  certain  general  rules  of  conversation. 

The  conversationalist  should  be  well  informed  on  mat- 
ters of  local  interest.  He  must  read  the  newspapers  con- 
stantly to  know  the  general  interests  of  the  people.  He 
must  have  a  general  knowledge — not  a  profound  knowl- 
edge— of  things  grouped  under  such  heads  as  one  finds  in 
magazines  like  the  Literary  Digest,  the  Outlook,  or  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  Indeed,  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  who 
expects  to  engage  in  social  conversation,  and  that  should 
mean  everybody,  to  read  the  newspapers  and  at  least  one 
magazine  that  gives  a  review  of  those  things  in  which 
people  are  interested. 

It  is  the  lack  of  this  broad  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
average  person  that  keeps  most  conversation  at  or  below 
the  level  of  common  gossip,  or  forces  it  to  stay  upon  things 
that  are  interesting  to  only  a  few  people.  It  is  this  same 
lack  that  causes  many  people  to  converse  in  the  narrow 
fields  in  which  they  themselves  are  particularly  interested. 
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The  boy  that  can  talk  of  nothing  but  athletics,  the  girl  that 
can  talk  of  nothing  but  parties  and  dances,  the  business 
man  who  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the  markets,  and  the 
woman  who  can  talk  of  nothing  but  clothes  and  society 
are  all  very  poor  conversationalists,  no  matter  how  much 
they  say  or  how  enthusiastically  they  say  it. 

Given  a  broad  fund  of  information,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
conversationalist  to  talk  readily  and  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  go.  Long  awkward  pauses  are  not  found  in 
good  conversation.  It  is  the  business  of  people  who  are 
invited  to  dinners,  receptions,  or  any  sort  of  social  gathering 
of  like  nature  to  talk.  If  they  cannot  or  will  not  talk  they 
should  remain  at  home. 

This  does  not  mean  that  one  is  to  monopolize  conversa- 
tion; it  means  only  that  one  should  do  his  share.  Part  of 
the  business  of  the  cultured  conversationalist  is  the  draw- 
ing of  the  diffident  talker  into  conversation.  This  can 
usually  be  done  by  studying  the  other  fellow's  interests  and 
appealing  to  them.  The  person  who  has  nothing  whatever 
to  say  about  the  latest  developments  in  music  or  the  stage 
may  be  able  to  talk  about  Mexico  or  Japan  in  a  most  in- 
teresting manner.  Or  he  may  be  able  to  tell  much  that 
is  interesting  about  baseball  or  the  football  situation  in 
eastern  or  western  colleges.  The  good  conversationalist 
will  always  consider  it  his  duty  to  find  out  what  his  partner 
is  interested  in  and  to  start  the  talk  in  that  direction. 

Topics  to  avoid. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  avoid  topics  likely 
to  lead  to  unpleasant  controversy.  For  this  reason  pol- 
itics and  religion  should  not  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  social  conversation.  It  is  also  wise  to  stay  away  from 
the  weather,  what  to  eat  for  breakfast,  epidemics,  and  other 
things  that  are  sure  to  be  talked  to  death  anyhow.     Spe- 
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cial  topics  that  might  embarrass  or  sadden  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  are  also  to  be  avoided. 

In  good  conversation  no  topic  is  talked  to  death.  When 
it  begins  to  grow  dull  someone  will  sum  it  up,  dismiss  it 
gracefully,  and  introduce  something  that  is  new  but  not 
too  remote.  This  ability  to  shift  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion is  one  that  is  not  likely  to  be  acquired  except  by  con- 
sistent practice.  Abrupt  turns  are  always  to  be  avoided 
and  new  subjects  should  always  be  made  to  seem  to  have 
some  relation  to  the  one  thing  dismissed. 

Listening. — The  good  talker  will  also  listen  in  such  a 
way  as  to  inspire  his  more  diffident  companion  to  talk  more 
freely.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  listener  keep  silent  for 
long — he  should  ask  questions  and  cleverly  suggest  further 
development  of  the  topic  by  the  talker.  It  is  his  duty  to  be 
interested,  so  interested  that  the  talker  will  notice  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  surest  road  to  success  in  conversa- 
tion, however,  is  that  of  studying  your  companion's  inter- 
ests and  leading  the  conversation  through  them.  Talk  to 
the  average  person  about  the  things  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested and  he  will  decide  that  you  are  well  informed,  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable,  and  on  the  whole  quite  worth  knowing 
and  talking  to. 

29.  After  a  close  study  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  list 
six  topics  you  know  to  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  your 
class.  Have  a  committee  from  the  class  go  over  the  lists 
and  arrange  a  class  list  of  six  from  the  several  lists  handed 
in.  Find  out  all  the  interesting  things  you  can  about  each 
of  the  topics  in  the  class  list.  Divide  the  class  into  groups 
of  three  or  four  and  have  5-or  10-minute  conversation 
periods.  Shift  the  individual  members  from  group  to 
g^'oup.     Have  each  member  select  a  first,  second,  and 
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third  best  conversationalist,  giving  reasons.  Compile  the 
list  and  select  the  day's  champion.  (This  exercise  can  be 
repeated  frequently  with  beneficial  results.) 


Business  conversation. — Business  conversation  has 
more  point  and  purpose  than  social  conversation.  It  is 
likely  to  be  concerned  with  the  making  of  a  sale,  the  de- 
termination of  a  business  policy,  or  the  general  discussion 
of  the  business  outlook  with  the  view  of  adopting  definite 
lines  of  action.  A  group  of  business  men  in  a  town  or  city 
may  meet  to  discuss  the  question  of  rebating  the  fares  of 
out-of-town  customers,  the  members  of  a  firm  may  meet  to 
decide  upon  an  advertising  campaign,  delegates  of  several 
companies  may  meet  to  decide  for  or  against  combining. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  business  conversation  or  discus- 
sion— from  the  selling  of  an  article  over  the  counter  to  the 
formation  of  a  trust — the  conversation  is  guided  by  a 
definite  purpose.     There  is  a  goal  to  be  reached. 

Because  of  this  definite  end,  spoken  business  English  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  effective  than  social  conversational 
English.  People  who  are  talking  business  are  also  usually 
engaged  in  trying  definitely  to  influence  those  to  w^hom 
they  are  talking. 

The  tone  of  spoken  English  in  business  should  be  much 
the  same  as  that  of  business  correspondence  and  advertis- 
ing. It  must  be  kept  pleasant  and  positive.  The  listener 
must  be  kept  sa^dng  "yes."  Subjects  or  points  that  will 
distract  his  attention  or  arouse  his  argumentative  spirit 
should  be  avoided.  Although  the  business  conversation 
may  be  allowed  to  ramble  from  the  main  subject  now  and 
then,  it  must  continually  be  brought  back  home.  In  this 
lies  its  great  difference  from  social  conversation. 
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One  of  the  great  faults  of  the  average  business  confer- 
ence is  the  tendency  of  the  members  of  the  conference  to 
digress  from  the  subject  or  from  the  fundamental  issues 
of  the  subject.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
social  conversation,  in  which  a  frequent  change  of  subject 
is  desirable.  All  kinds  of  business  conversation  should 
have  point  and  purpose,  but  social  conversation  is  always 
more  pleasant  if  it  rambles  about  in  a  pleasing,  half- 
connected  manner. 

Recitation  English. — Aside  from  its  greater  correctness 
in  regard  to  good  grammar  and  good  usage,  recitation 
English  in  common  school,  high  school,  and  college  is  often 
worse  than  the  English  used  by  the  same  students  in  social 
conversation  or  in  business.  The  English  used  in  reci- 
tation is,  due  to  the  question-and-answer  method,  almost 
sure  to  run  to  fragmentary  sentences  and  half-expressed 
thoughts.  Quite  often  the  teacher  is  satisfied  with  a  hint 
instead  of  a  complete  answer.  In  such  cases  the  students 
fall  into  the  bad  habit  of  hinting  and  suggesting  instead  of 
putting  their  thoughts  into  complete  sentences  and  their 
answers  into  well-related  groups  of  sentences.  The  aver- 
age recitation  needs  more  complete  sentences  and  more 
well-formed  paragraphs. 

In  reciting,  the  student  should  seek  to  tell  all  that  he  can 
about  the  topic  under  discussion  instead  of  trying  to  indi- 
cate that  he  knows  but  little  about  it.  This  will  not  only 
make  the  recitation  better,  but  it  will  also  make  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  recitation  better.  It  will  bring  about  better 
habits  of  everyday  speech.  Of  course  there  are  times 
when  "y^s"  or  "no"  is  all  that  the  teacher  wants,  and 
there  are  other  times  when  a  phrase  or  part  of  a  sentence 
is  a  sufficient  answer;  but  everv  student  should  see  to  it 
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that  he  learn  to  recite  by  topics  and  that  as  far  as  possible 
he  use  complete  sentences  in  recitation. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

30.  List  the  characteristics  of  a  good  speaker  you  have 
heard  recently.     List  the  faults  of  a  poor  one. 

31.  Prepare  and  deliver  the  opening  remarks  for  a  meeting 
of  citizens  called  to  organize  a  movement  for  a  new  high-school 
building. 

Assuming  that  an  organization  is  effected  and  that  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  (1)  give  the  matter  publicity, 

(2)  present  the  proposal  to  the  city  or  county  authorities,  and 

(3)  to  canvass  the  voters,  prepare  and  deliver  the  concluding 
remarks  for  the  meeting. 

32.  Make  a  speech  announcing  a  social  evening  to  be  given 
by  the  young  people  of  your  church.  Assume  that  your  audi- 
ence is  composed  of  high-school  students. 

33 .  Introduce  your  county  superintendent  to  your  assembled 
high  school.  From  some  of  your  teachers  find  out  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  educational  work  by  your  county  super- 
intendent, what  he  has  done  for  high  schools  over  the  county, 
and  what  he  has  done  for  your  high  school  in  particular.  He 
is  to  speak  on  "The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  High  School." 
Weave  the  foregoing  facts  into  your  speech  of  introduction. 

34.  Introduce  a  prominent  club  woman  from  a  neighboring 
state  to  the  assembled  members  of  the  federated  women's 
clubs  of  your  community. 

35.  Introduce  a  professor  from  your  state  agricultural  college 
to  the  members  of  a  farmer's  union. 

36.  Write  out  and  deliver  a  speech  for  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  to  the  winner  of  your  county  oratorical  contest. 

37.  Try  to  sell  to  the  members  of  your  class  some  article 
of  clothing  or  fancy  work. 

38.  Try  to  sell  to  the  members  of  your  class  a  sled  or  other 
article  you  have  made  in  manual-training  class. 

39.  Prepare  and  deliver  a  "pep  "  speech  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
for  the  opening  of  the  football  season. 
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40.  ^lake  a  "pep"  speech  for  the  purpose  of  securing  in- 
terest in  a  membership  drive  in  your  high-school  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

41.  Make  a  hst  of  topics  about  which  you  might  converse 
with  each  of  the  following  persons : 

1.  A  childhood  chum 

2.  A  visiting  superintendent  of  schools 

3.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools 

4.  The  mayor  of  your  city 

5.  A  visiting  lecturer 

6.  A  prominent  minister 

7.  A  college  student 

8.  A  college  professor 

9.  A  politician 

10.  A  plumber 

11.  A  prominent  farmer 

12.  A  store  manager 

42.  Make  a  list  of  faults  found  in  the  recitation  English  of 
your  high  school.  Propose  a  workable  plan  for  getting  rid  of 
these  faults. 


APPLIED  COMPOSITION 


CHAPTER  XI 
EFFECTIVE  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

The  importance  of  good  letter  writing. — The  business 
of  the  world  is  being  transacted  by  letter  more  and  more 
every  day.  No  modern  business  man  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  his  field  unless  he  writes  good  letters.  Many 
firms  get  all  of  their  business  by  advertisement  and  letter, 
and  gladly  pay  large  salaries  to  expert  sales-letter  writers. 

In  various  lines  of  business  the  only  way  men  have  of 
knowing  one  another  is  through  correspondence.  Conse- 
quently they  are  judged  by  the  letters  they  WTite,  just  as 
they  are  judged  by  appearance  and  manner  of  speech  when 
they  are  met  in  person.  It  behooves  everj^one  to  know 
how  to  write  good  business  letters,  for  some  day  a  knowl- 
edge of  letter  writing  may  help  to  obtain  desirable  positions 
or  persuade  prominent  and  influential  men  to  try  out  plans. 
Certainly  the  ability  to  write  good  letters  will  place  one  in 
a  favorable  light  before  the  business  world,  if  it  does  noth- 
ing else. 

1 .  Make  a  list  of  businesses  that  you  know  to  be  carried 
on  largely  by  correspondence.  Talk  with  three  or  four 
good  business  men  and  report  to  the  class  their  ideas  of 
the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  wTite  good  business 
letters. 

The  Business  Letter 

The  parts  of  a  business  letter. — The  business  letter  has 
six  parts:  heading,  introductory  address,   salutation  or 
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greeting,  body,  complimentary  close,  and  signature,  The 
writer  of  letters  must  learn  the  purpose,  positions,  and 
make-up  of  the  various  parts  of  the  letter  so  that  he  can 
attract  favorable  attention  for  his  firm  and  influence  people 
to  buy  his  products,  settle  their  accounts,  or  accept  his 
plans.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  a  business  letter  to  be 
neat  and  orderly  as  it  is  for  a  salesman  to  be  neat  and 
orderly. 

The  heading. — The  heading  of  a  letter  consists  of  the 
post-office  address  of  the  writer  and  the  date.  In  case 
there  is  a  printed  heading  the  post-office  address  is  included 
in  the  printed  matter  and  is  omitted  from  the  written  or 
typed  heading.  The  date  is  very  important  and  should 
in  no  circumstances  be  omitted.  The  heading  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  usually  to  the  right  of  the  sheet. 
Below  are  correct  forms  of  headings.  Careful  attention 
ihould  be  given  to  the  punctuation. 

417  Gillette  Street, 
Close  Punctuation         {      Denver,  Colorado, 

May  1,  1917. 

918  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Open  Punctuation^        \      Washington,  D.  C. 

June  10,  1919 

The  open  punctuation  is  more  recent,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  in  favor.  If  it  is  used  in  the  heading  it  should  be 
used  also  in  the  introductory  address.  The  date  should 
always  appear  on  a  line  by  itself.  Commas  should  always 
be  used  between  the  city  and  state,  and  between  the  day  of 
the  month  and  the  year.     Modern  business  writers  prefer 

^No  punctuation  at  ends  of  lines  except  after  abbreviations. 


The  Art  of  "Centering."     Illustrating  How  a  Short  BusesteiSS 
Letter  Should  Be  Arranged  on  a  Page 
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Centering  a  Business  Letteb  of  Medium  Length 
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Centering  a  Business  Letter  of  Length 
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to  spell  the  name  of  the  month  out.  The  endings,  -st, 
-nd,  -rd,  -th,  should  not  be  used  after  the  day  of  the  month. 
The  introductory  address. — The  introductory  address  is 
placed  below  the  heading  and  to  the  left  of  the  sheet.  It 
contains  the  addressee's  name  and  title  on  the  first  line, 
the  street  address  on  the  second,  and  the  city  and  state  on 
the  third.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  begin  each  of  the 
three  lines  on  the  margin  line,  especially  in  using  the  type- 
writer.    Examples  of  correct  headings  follow: 

Messrs.  Parsons,  Mead  and  Company, 
Close  Style         \  1418  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jones  and  Recker 
Open  Style         (141  Day  Street 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


Close    Style 
Slant  Arrangement 


Mr.  J.  W.  Pearson, 

2328  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  street  number  and  name  of  the  inside  address  often 
prevent  error  in  mailing.  They  also  act  (on  the  carbon 
copy)  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  individual's  or  firm's 
address.  They  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  introduc- 
tory address. 

The  salutation  or  greeting. — The  salutation,  or  greeting, 
is  placed  directly  below  the  introductory  address  on  the 
margin  line.  It  is  in  reality  the  opening  of  the  letter  and 
should  be  given  thoughtful  attention.  The  most  formal 
greeting  is  "Sir"  or  "Madam."  "My  dear  Sir"  is  more 
formal  than  "Dear  Sir."  The  following  table  shows  the 
common  salutations  in  the  order  of  decreasing  formality. 
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To  a  Man  To  a  Woman 

Sir  Madam 

My  dear  Sir  My  dear  Madam 

Dear  Sir  Dear  Madam 
My  dear  Mr.  Jones          My  dear  Mrs.  (or  Miss) 

Dear  Mr.  Jones  Jones 
Dear  Jones 

To  a  Firm  of  Men  To  a  Firm  of  Women 

Sirs  Mesdames 

Gentlemen  Ladies 

"My  dear  Mr.  (Mrs.  or  Miss)  Jones"  is  a  form  of  saluta- 
tion that  is  growing  in  popularity,  especially  in  sales 
letters.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  personal  touch,  the 
addressee's  own  name.  "Gentlemen"  is  preferred  to 
"Sirs,"  and  "Ladies"  to  "Mesdames."  "Sir"  or  "Madam" 
should  be  used  only  in  the  most  formal,  impersonal 
letters.  The  tone  and  purpose  of  the  letter,  the  official 
relation  of  the  writer  to  the  addressee,  and  the  relationship 
between  them  in  the  past  should  determine  the  form  of 
salutation.  The  salutation  should  be  respectful  and  cor- 
dial, but  never  over-famihar. 

The  body  of  a  letter. — Only  the  mechanical  arrangement 
of  the  body  of  the  business  letter  will  be  considered  at  this 
time.  As  a  general  thing,  one  may  think  of  the  printed  or 
WTitten  part  of  a  letter  as  a  picture  to  be  set  in  a  frame. 
Neat  margins  of  moderate  width,  both  right  and  left, 
should  be  maintained,  and  the  center  of  the  letter  should 
be  a  little  above  the  center  of  the  page.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  right-hand  margins  exactly  straight, 
but  care  should  always  be  taken  that  they  are  approxi- 
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mately  so.  The  spacing  between  paragraphs  should  be 
greater  than  that  between  the  hnes  of  a  paragraph.  Short 
letters  should  have  wider  margins  and  wider  spacing  than 
long  letters. 

The  complimentary  close. — The  complimentary  close 
should  start  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet  just  below  the  body 
of  the  letter.  In  the  complimentary  close  the  word 
"yours"  or  "very,"  or  both  of  them,  are  used  with  one  of 
the  following:  "truly,"  "respectfully,"  "sincerely,"  "cor- 
diall}'."  "Truly"  and  "cordially"  may  be  used  in  almost 
any  type  of  letter.  "Respectfully"  should  be  used  in  a 
letter  to  a  man  or  a  woman  of  prominence  or  to  an  official 
superior.  "Sincerely"  should  be  used  in  letters  in  which 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  whole  letter  is  that  of  sincerity 
or  earnestness.  A  comma  should  alw^ays  follow  the  com- 
plimentary close.  Only  the  first  word  should  be  capital- 
ized. 

Very  truly  yours,  ^  "Cordially,"  "respectfully," 

Truly  yours,  (  or  "sincerely"  may  be  used 

Yours  truly,  [  in  place  of  "truly." 

Truly,  ) 

The  signature. — The  signature  of  a  business  letter  should 
be  distinct  and  legible.  Every  business  man  should  adopt 
a  certain  form  for  his  name  and  use  that  form  in  signing  all 
business  documents.  He  should  always  sign  himself  John 
H.  Gray,  if  he  chooses  that  way,  or  J.  H.  Gray,  if  he  chooses 
to  use  initials.  He  should  not  change  from  one  to  the 
other,  for  bankers  and  other  business  men  depend  upon 
his  signature  and  are  confused  if  it  changes  form.  If  a 
member  or  officer  of  a  firm  or  corporation  wishes  to  show 
that  he  is  personally  responsible  for  what  is  written  in  the 
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letter,  he  signs  his  own  name  first  and  the  firm's  name 
afterward.  If  he  chooses  to  show  that  the  firm  is  responsi- 
ble, he  reverses  the  order. 

The  envelope  address. — The  outside,  or  envelope, 
address  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  introductory 
address.  End  line  punctuation  is  now  rarely  used  on  the 
envelope.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  either  to  spell 
out  the  name  of  the  state  or  to  use  an  abbreviation  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Post-oflfice  Department  and 
published  in  the  postal  guide.  For  the  convenience  of 
postal  clerks  the  name  of  the  state  should  be  made  promi- 
nent on  the  envelope. 

2.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  (8i  x  11  inches)  arrange  a  model 
letter,  filling  in  completely  all  parts  except  the  body,  which 
can  be  indicated  by  heavy  lines  grouped  into  paragraphs. 
Be  particularly  careful  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letter 
on  the  page.  Be  particularly  careful,  also,  with  punc- 
tuation and  capitalization. 

3.  Arrange  properly,  punctuate,  and  capitalize  cor- 
rectly the  following  headings: 

1.  423  walnut  street  detroit  January  first. 

2.  march  29  palo  alto  calif  1679  mc Vicar  str 

3.  may  2  1123  broadway  new  york  city. 

4.  Philadelphia  pa.     feb  twentieth. 

5.  127  sherwood  boulevard  chicago  ill  June  fifth 

6.  new  york  city  august  16. 

7.  1400  massachusetts  avenue  Washington  d  c 

8.  dec  25  927  14th  street  Wilmington  delaware 

9.  1032  humboldt  avenue  manhattan  texas  October 

28    1916 

10.  buffalo  n  y  sept  1  1913 

11.  bugle  mo  april  15,  1900 

12.  June  21  1919  6247  dorchester  avenue  chicago. 

4.  x\rrange  properly,  punctuate,  and  capitalize  cor- 
rectly the  following  introductory  addresses: 
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1.  boston  massachusetts  mr.  frank  brown. 

2.  Chicago  ill  fifteenth  street  messrs  french  bros. 

3.  mr.  John  s.  Johnson  Cleveland  ohio  141 

qiiinton  boulevard 

4.  423    fourteenth    street    messrs    jones    and 

smith  kansas  city  kansas 

5.  321  state  street  the  success  magazine  new  york 

city 

6.  ivers  and  pond  piano  company  boston  mass 

114  boylston  st. 

7.  mr  george  frank  mayor  flora  illinois 

8.  marshall  field  company  chicago  illinois 

9.  peter  brownlee  esquire  harvey  ville  minnesota 

10.  e.    e.   fink   general   manager   greenlee 

locomotive  works  altoona  pa. 

11.  gray  and  hawkins  printers  engravers  george- 

to^^^l  kentucky 

12.  mrs  harry  wiggs  42  e  elm  st  Petersburg  florida 

13.  miss  mabel  dickens  r  f  d  no  7  bicknell  indiana 

5.  Supply  the  proper  salutation  for  each  of  the  in- 
troductory addresses  in  the  preceding  exercise. 

6.  AVrite  out  the  proper  form  of  complimentary  closing 
and  the  proper  signature  for  each  of  the  addresses  in  the 
preceding  exercise. 

Characteristics  of  business  English.^ — The  English  of 
good  business  letters  is  characterized  by  clearness,  con- 
ciseness, and  courtesy.  Letters  that  are  not  clear,  con- 
cise, and  courteous  are  likely  to  fail  to  do  their  work  in 
some  particular.  They  may  confuse  the  person  addressed, 
they  may  anger  good  business  friends  or  turn  away  valua- 
ble customers.  Every  business  letter's  first  duty  is  to 
be  clear — so  clear  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Its 
second  duty  is  to  be  concise.  Its  third  is  to  be  cour- 
teous. 

Clearness. — Clearness  in  business  letters  is  attained  by 
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directness,  short  sentences,  well-organized  paragraphs,  and 
specific  words.  Business  men  as  a  class  have  a  reputation 
for  speaking  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  for  using  short 
sentences  with  few  or  no  involved  constructions.  Well- 
trained  business  writers  realize  the  value  of  the  short 
paragraph.  They  know  that  the  average  busy  man  reads 
rapidly  and  that  he  likes  to  get  a  whole  paragraph  at  a 
glance.  They  know  also  that  he  gets  the  thought  more 
clearly  when  they  use  specific  details:  "your  letter  of 
January  19"  instead  of  "yours  of  recent  date";  "your  order 
of  March  3  for  six  barrels  of  granulated  sugar"  instead  of 
"your  esteemed  order." 

For  the  most  part,  the  sentences  of  a  business  letter 
should  be  short,  the  logical  subject  (the  word  or  words 
representing  the  thing  one  is  thinking  about)  being  made 
the  grammatical  subject.     Instead  of: 

We  are  glad  to  advise  you  that  the  shipment  of  woolens 
you  have  inquired  about  will  be  received  from  our  ware- 
house by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  on  May  2. 

Write: 

Your  shipment  of  woolens  w'll  go  forward  on  May  2 
by  Pennsylvania  freight. 

The  shorter  a  sentence  is,  the  more  easily  can  its  mean- 
ing be  grasped.  Sentences  in  the  active  voice  are  usually 
clearer  than  those  in  the  passive. 

7.  Secure  a  business  letter  from  your  home  or  from  some 
office.  Mark  the  sentences  that  you  can  make  more  direct 
and  specific.  Revise  the  sentences  and  rewrite  the  letter. 
Hand  in  both  the  original  letter  and  your  revised  form. 
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Conciseness. — It  is  also  necessary  that  the  letter  writer 
learn  to  be  concise.  This  means  that  he  must  learn  how 
to  be  complete  and  brief  at  the  same  time.  Business  men 
have  no  time  for  long,  cumbersome  phrases  that  merely 
fill  space.  They  want  words  that  mean  something  definite, 
save  time,  and  prevent  confusion.  They  want  condensed 
statements.  However,  they  do  not  want  statements  con- 
densed to  the  point  where  they  cease  to  be  clear.  They 
w^ant  whatever  will  save  their  own  time.  Whatever  they 
fail  to  understand  wastes  their  time.  They  do  not  like  ab- 
breviations that  are  in  the  least  confusing.  The  business 
letter  WTiter  should  always  be  asking  himself  this  ques- 
tion: "Can  I  not  express  this  thought  just  as  completely, 
or  more  completely,  in  fewer  words. ^" 

Note  in  the  following  letters  how  improvement  has  been 
made  in  B  by  reducing  the  number  of  words  (approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent)  and  by  substituting  definite,  concise 
phrases  for  general,  rambling  ones. 


Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
shipment  of  glassware  has  been  delayed  because  of  a  strike  among  our 
packers.  The  strike  referred  to  has  occasioned  us  considerable  an- 
noyance, as  you  might  readily  guess,  but  we  hope  that  you  have  not 
also  been  greatly  inconvenienced  by  it. 

AVe  shall  in  all  probability  be  able  to  ship  your  order  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so  as  our  men  are  returning  gradually  to  work,  and 
we  shall  give  your  order  especial  attention  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  In 
the  meantime,  we  must  ask  you  to  be  patient. 

Yours  truly, 

Jones  and  Mullen 
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B 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  order  for  glassware,  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  June  3, 
has  been  delayed  by  an  annoying  strike  among  our  packers.  The 
strikers  are  gradually  returning  to  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  assure 
you  that  you  will  not  have  to  wait  much  longer. 

^Ve  shall  probably  be  able  to  make  shipment  by  June  20 — 
certainly  not  later  than  June  25.  Your  order  has  been  entered  for  rush 
shipment.     AVe  trust  this  small  delay  will  not  inconvenience  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Jones  and  Mullen 

8.  Revise  a  business  letter  procured  from  some  local 
firm  by  the  same  policy  of  substituting  definite,  exact 
expressions  for  those  that  are  general  and  indefinite. 

Courtesy. — It  is  also  very  necessary  that  letters  be 
courteous.  The  purpose  of  many  letters  is  to  persuade. 
The  person  addressed  is  asked  to  buy,  to  pay  his  account, 
to  agree  to  terms,  or  to  enter  into  some  business  trans- 
action. One  of  the  first  moves  in  persuading  people  is 
that  of  pleasing  them  by  courteous  treatment.  This  is 
accomplished  in  letters  by  good  stationery,  polite  saluta- 
tions, and  complimentary  endings,  and  by  courteous  words 
and  phrases  throughout  the  body  of  the  letter.  Xo  mat- 
ter how  firm  or  urgent  the  sense  of  the  letter  is,  the  phras- 
ing must  always  be  courteous,  and  the  assumption,  for 
the  main  part,  should  be  that  the  person  addressed  is  con- 
fidently expected  to  do  the  right  tiling. 

No  letter  should  be  written  while  the  writer  is  in  a  bad 
temper.  One  is  almost  sure  to  make  oneself  ridiculous 
under  such  circumstances.  Letters  that  show  ill  temper 
should  be  answered  with  especially  fine  courtesy.  The 
best  way  of  convincing  a  person  of  his  error  and  of  keeping 
him  as  a  business  friend  is  to  use  simple,  straightforward 
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thoughts  and  to  express  them  in  direct,  courteous  tenns. 
One  must  always  remember  that  whatever  is  written  be- 
comes a  permanent  record.  AYhat  one  says  aloud  may  be 
corrected,  or  explained  away,  and  forgotten.  What  one 
writes  in  a  letter  cannot  be  changed. 

9.  Study  carefully  the  subject  matter  of  three  good 
business  letters.  Report  orally  to  the  class  in  regard  to 
tlieir  clearness,  conciseness,  and  courtesy,  using  specific 
examples  to  prove  your  points.  (It  is  important  that  the 
letters  used  in  this  exercise  be  from  large  business  firms 
that  are  particularly  progressive  and  are  very  careful  about 
the  appearance  and  construction  of  the  letters  they  mail  out. 
Good  advertising  letters  are  usually  available  in  homes  or 
business  oflBces.)  Determine  the  average  length  of  the  sen- 
tence in  three  business  letters  that  you  have  examined. 

Paragraphing. — Paragraphs  in  business  letters  should 
rarely  exceed  ten  or  twelve  typewTitten  lines  and  should 
average  only  six  or  eight.  Each  paragraph  should  be 
given  a  particular  task,  such  as  referring  to  previous  cor- 
respondence and  introducing  the  subject,  presenting  one 
important  argument  for  buying  a  certain  commodity, 
urging  a  person  to  make  a  decision,  or  establishing  a  cour- 
teous relationship  with  a  new  customer.  As  soon  as  that 
particular  task  is  finished  the  paragraph  should  be  brought 
to  a  close. 

Error  in  word  choice. — Since  letters  have  inherited 
many  phrases  from  legal  documents  and  from  the  extrav- 
agant politeness  of  society  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  since  most  letters  are  written  in 
imitation  of  other  letters,  many  phrases  have  remained  in 
so-called  "business  style"  after  they  have  lost  their  ori- 
ginal force  and  freshness.     Other  expressions  are  over- 
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used  and  consequently  have  no  definite  meaning.  The 
following  expressions  should  be  entirely  avoided  or  ac 
least  used  with  extreme  care: 

Advise — An  overworked  word  that  has  been  taken  up  from 
legal  documents.  It  should  be  used  only  in  the  sense  of  giving 
advice,  not  when  the  meaning  is  "inform"  or  "tell." 

Appreciate — Means  to  judge  or  estimate  exactly.  It  is 
greatly  over-used  in  business  letters  to  express  the  idea  "like," 
"thank  you  for,"  "feel  kindly  towards  you  for." 

At  hand,  has  come  to  hand — Worn-out  phrases.  Write 
"we  have  received,"  or  "your  letter  has  been  received." 

Beg  or  beg  leave — From  the  formal  courtesy  of  early  times. 
Means  nothing  and  takes  up  valuable  space  and  time. 

Contents  carefully  noted — Words  without  meaning.  Every- 
body is  supposed  to  notice  the  contents  of  letters  carefully. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  calling  your  correspondent's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  done  so. 

Esteemed  favor — Only  people  are  esteemed,  and  a  favor — 
not  a  letter — is  a  kindness.  It  is  absurd  to  refer  to  a  request 
for  information  on  the  cost  of  gas  pipe  as  an  "esteemed  favor." 

Herewith — Usually  unnecessary.  "Inclose"  means  as  much 
as  "inclose  herewith." 

Kind,  kindly — Both  words  are  overworked  and  applied  with- 
out discrimination.  Few  letters  can  be  properly  referred  to  as 
"kind  letters."  "Kindly"  is  often  found  modifying  the  WTong 
word  in  business  letters,  as  in  "I  kindly  ask  that  you  return  the 
shoes  to  me."  The  wTiter  does  not  intend  to  refer  to  his  own 
asking  as  "kind."  What  he  means  is  "I  ask  that  you  kindly 
return  the  shoes  to  me." 

Per,  as  per — "Per"  is  a  Latin  word  to  be  used  only  with  other 
Latin  derivatives.  Per  dozen  and  'per  iceek  are  incorrect;  per 
diem  and  per  centum  are  correct.  Instead  of  "as  per,"  write 
"according  to." 

Recent  date — Letters  should  be  referred  to  either  by  the 
exact  date  or  the  subject  or  by  both. 

Same — Should  not  be  used  as  a  pronoun  except  in  legal 
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documents.  Instead  of  *'We  have  received  your  check  and 
credited  same  to  your  account,"  wTite  "We  have  received 
your  check  and  placed  the  amount  ($34.16)  to  your  credit." 

Wish  to  say — An  overworked,  meaningless  expression. 
Instead  of  "We  wish  to  say  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  accept  your 
offer,"     write  "We  are  glad  indeed  to  accept  your  offer." 


Common  Types  of  Business  Letters 

The  order  letter. — The  purpose  of  the  order  letter  is  to 
buy  goods.  When  we  buy  goods  w^e  usually  want  them 
promptly.  We  also  wish  to  get  exactly  w^hat  we  have 
ordered,  not  something  near  it,  or  something  entirely 
diflFerent.  It  is  necessary  then  that  order  letters  be  par- 
ticularly definite,  especially  in  regard  to  the  goods  ordered. 
If  the  method  of  shipment  is  not  understood  by  the  person 
or  firm  addressed,  directions  for  shipment  should  be  given. 
Some  provision  for  payment  must  also  be  made.  Provi- 
sion for  payment,  directions  for  shipping,  and  exact  identi- 
fication of  the  goods  ordered  are  three  things  that  are 
found  in  the  carefully  WTitten  order  letter. 

Lists  of  goods  should  appear  in  tabulated  or  itemized 
form  and  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  filling  of  the 
order  convenient  and  exact.  Colors,  sizes,  catalogue  num- 
bers, stock  numbers,  prices,  etc.,  should  be  given  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  them.  The  slightest  mistake  or 
inexactness  may  lead  to  much  loss  of  time  and  money. 
Very  few  retail  houses  doing  business  by  mail  are  w^illing  to 
trust  their  customers  to  write  order  letters.  They  fur- 
nish order  blanks  upon  which  all  this  specific  informa- 
tion is  demanded. 

Types  of  good  order  letters  follow.  Their  content  and 
arrangement  should  be  studied  closely. 
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418  Sixth  Avenue 
Wichita,  Kansas 
March  4,  1919 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Bills 
768  Euclid  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Gentlemen : 

Inclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  $52.00,  for  which  please 
send  me  by  American  Express  the  following  goods : 

2  doz.  pairs  No.  8  dogskin  gloves  at  $8.00  a  dozen         .      .     $  16.00 

3  doz.  assorted  string  ties  at  $7.50  a  dozen         ....  22.50 
6  doz.  Ajax  soft  collars  at  $2.25  a  dozen 13.50 

$  52.00 
Cordially  j^ours, 
James  W.  Graw 


632  East  Side  Street 

Belleville,  Illinois 

Jan.  4,  1917 

Spore,  Muth  and  Company 
147  Michigan  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  us  by  American  Express  the  following  goods, 
selected  from  your  catalogue  No.  26  M: 

S-467,  4  pr.  boys'  plain  bearing  roller  skates  at  $1.26    .      .     $  5.04 
B-203,  2  pr.  Dandy  boxing  gloves  at  $3.85  .      .      .      .         7.70 

B-48,  1  league  basket  ball 5.75 

B-75,  1  doz.  Reach  baseballs 10.50 


$28.99 


Charge  the  above  goods  to  the  account  of  the  Belleville 
High  School  Athletic  Association. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  S.  Hins,   Secretary 
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10.     Write  the  following  letters: 

1.  A  letter  ordering  repairs  for  your  motorcycle, 

which  has  been  wrecked.  (Be  sure  to  list 
the  goods  wanted,  and  to  describe  them 
completely.) 

2.  A  letter  ordering  materials  necessary   for  a 

graduation  dress. 

3.  A  letter  ordering  a  list  of  six  or  eight  books  for 

your  high-school  library. 


The  letter  of  inquiry. — ^All  of  us,  whether  we  are  in 
business  or  not,  have  use  for  letters  of  inquiry.  We  are 
always  wishing  information  in  regard  to  goods  for  sale,  we 
may  wish  to  know  about  the  record  and  reliability  of  some 
prospective  employee,  or  we  may  want  information  about 
a  certain  subject  from  someone  who  is  an  authority  on  that 
subject.  Letters  of  inquiry  nuist,  of  course,  be  courteous 
and  concise,  but  the  quality  that  is  most  desirable  in  them 
is  definiteness.  If  they  are  not  definite  they  are  wasteful 
and  often  useless. 

AVhen  we  wTite  to  a  business  man  for  a  catalogue  or  for 
information  about  goods  he  has  for  sale,  about  all  that  we 
have  to  tell  him  is  that  we  are  interested  in  his  products. 
He,  being  in  the  position  of  a  salesman,  will  do  everything 
he  can  to  explain  to  us  what  we  wish  to  know  about  them. 
In  such  a  letter,  however,  we  can  save  ourselves  and  the 
seller  much  time  by  stating  explicitly  what  products  we 
are  interested  in  and  just  what  we  wish  to  know  about 
them.  For  instance,  if  I  am  writing  to  a  furniture  com- 
pany in  regard  to  prices  and  other  information  on  dining 
sets,  I  can  save  myself  and  the  company  much  time  and 
trouble  by  telling  what  styles  and  finishes  I  am  most  in- 
terested in. 
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In  the  inquiry  that  does  not  lead  to  a  sale  of  goods  and 
that  promises  no  benefit  to  the  person  addressed  we  must 
take  pains  to  be  courteous  and  to  organize  the  letter  and 
arrange  the  questions  so  that  the  time  of  the  person  who  is 
to  give  the  information  will  be  saved  and  so  that  he  will  be 
caused  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible.  If  I  write  to 
the  manager  of  a  department  store  to  make  inquiry  about 
the  record  and  reliability  of  a  former  salesman  of  his  who 
is  appl^^ing  to  me  for  a  position,  or  if  I  wish  the  manager  to 
explain  how  his  buying  force  is  organized,  I  am  asking  him 
to  use  some  of  his  time  to  do  me  a  favor.  Consequently, 
it  is  my  place  to  make  my  questions  as  few  in  number  and 
as  definite  as  they  can  be  made.  I  must  also  strive  to  be 
courteous  and  grateful.  Such  letters  should  be  built  ac- 
cording to  the  following  plan : 

1.  State  first  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  and  follow 
with  particular  questions. 

2.  Explain  as  briefly  as  possible  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
quiry so  that  the  person  addressed  may  laiow  how  to 
answer  your  questions.  Let  him  know  what  is  important 
and  what  is  not  important. 

3.  End  the  letter  courteously,  promising  to  reciprocate 
the  kindness  if  an  occasion  for  doing  so  is  probable. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  not  suggest  that  the  receiver  of 
the  letter  is  being  imposed  upon,  that  he  is  a  very  busy 
toan,  or  that  his  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  answer- 
ing the  letter.  If  you  believe  this,  it  is  discourteous  for 
you  to  write  at  all. 

Three  common  types  of  inquiry  letters  follow: 
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1,     Inquiry  leading  to  a  sale 

Rosedale,  Nebraska 
June  16, 1914 

The  Handy  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co. 
181  West  4th  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  your  catalogue  of  Handy  Kitchen  Cabinets. 
I  am  interested  particularly  in  medium  priced  cabinets  for  a  small 
kitchen. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Walden 


S.     Letter  concerriing  a  prospective  employee 

426  Clark  Street 

Marion,  Kentucky 

October  17, 1917 

Mr.  A.  J.  Grant 

President  of  the  First  National  Bank 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  please  tell  us  your  experience  with  Mr.  George  A. 
Hodden,  who  served  your  bank  as  assistant  cashier  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hodden  is  being  considered  as  cashier  for  our  bank. 
We  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  his  appearance  and  credentials, 
and  shall  base  our  decision  largely  upon  your  estimate  of  his  judgment 
and  ability  to  create  new  business. 

We  will,  of  course,  hold  in  strictest  confidence  what  you 
may  have  to  say  about  him.  If  wc  can  at  any  time  return  your  kind- 
ness, we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 
George  E.  Wirth, 
President  Farmer's  Bank 
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3.     Letter  asking  for  information : 

Princeton,  Indiana 
December  8,  1919 
Mr.  M.  J.  Keen,  Principal 
The  Scottsburg  High  School 
Scottsburg,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

May  I  ask  the  following  questions  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Scottsburg  High  School  Athletic  Association? 

1.  Do  the  students  have  the  controlling  vote  on  all  questions 
touching  upon  the  management  of  the  association? 

2.  Are  the  interscholastic  contests  under  the  control  of  the 
faculty  or  the  association? 

3.  How  is  the  faculty  represented  in  the  association? 

We  are  reorganizing  our  athletic  association  and  are  striving 
to  double  our  membership.  Your  organization  has  been  referred  to  us 
as  one  of  the  best  high- school  associations  in  the  Ohio  Valley  states. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  information  you  send  us. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Ralph  Jones, 
Secretary  P.  H.  S. 
Athletic  Association 


11.     W^rite  the  following  inquiry  letters: 

1.  A  letter  to  a  firm  publishing  high-school  plays,  ask- 

ing for  a  catalogue  of  their  publications. 

2.  An  answ^er  to  an  advertisement  in  w^hich  you  are  in- 

terested, asking  for  a  catalogue  and  other  informa- 
tion.    Be  definite  as  to  w^hat  you  w^ant. 

3.  A  letter  inquiring  about  the  past  record  of  someone 

who  has  applied  to  you  for  a  position. 

4.  A  letter  to  the  principal  of  some  high  school,  ask- 

ing for  advice  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  de- 
bating society  in  your  ow^n  high  school. 
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The  letter  of  introduction. — The  letter  of  introduction, 
either  social  or  business,  has  for  its  purpose  ihe  effecting  of 
an  acquaintanceship  between  two  persons,  each  of  whom 
is  a  friend  of  a  third  person,  who  writes  the  letter.  This 
third  person,  C,  who  writes  introducing  A  to  E,  does  not 
necessarily  endorse  A  any  further  than  he  would  in  a 
personal  introduction.  However,  C  should  feel  sure  be- 
fore he  wTites  the  letter  that  relations  between  A  and  B 
will  be  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Here  is  a  letter  written  by  a  teacher  in  one  high  school  to 
his  friend,  the  principal  of  another  high  school,  introducing 
a  senior  who  is  moving  from  one  city  to  the  other. 

The  Mann  High  School 
Buffalo,  New  York 
November  1,  1919 
Mr.  George  E.  Alder,  Principal 
Rome  High  School 
Rome,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Alder: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  bearer 
of  this  letter,  Miss  Rose  Pearson,  a  senior  in  our  high  school,  who  is 
moving  to  your  city.  Besides  being  a  strong  student,  as  you  will  note 
from  the  transcript  of  grades  we  have  sent.  Miss  Pearson  has  been  very 
prominent  in  our  dramatic  and  musical  clubs.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
find  her  a  valuable  addition  to  your  student  body. 

Any  courtesies  you  may  extend  Miss  Pearson  in  getting 
settled  and  acquainted  in  your  school  I  shall  take  as  a  personal  favor. 

Cordially  yours, 

George  H.  Kerr 
Principal  of  Mann  High  School 


12.     Write  a  letter  introducing  one  of  your  friends  to  a 
friend  in  a  near-by  city. 
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13.  Write  a  letter  introducing  a  young  business  man 
to  another  business  friend  of  yours  in  a  distant  city. 
Assume  that  the  friend  whom  you  are  introducing  is 
going  into  business  in  the  distant  city. 

The  letter  of  recommendation. — There  are  two  types  of 
letters  of  recommendation:  the  letter  sealed  and  sent  by 
mail,  and  the  letter  left  unsealed  and  given  to  the  person 
recommended.  The  letter  addressed  "To  AYhom  It  May 
Concern"  is  necessarily  less  exact,  for  it  will  be  read  by 
the  person  recommended  and  may  be  presented  to  any 
one  to  whom  his  services  are  offered. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation is  written  to  help  someone  secure  a  position. 
Such  a  letter  should  be  entirely  positive  and  should  con- 
tain nothing  that  will  hurt  the  applicant's  chances.  If 
you  cannot  recommend  a  person  without  reservations  that 
are  damaging,  it  is  your  duty  to  decline  to  write  at  all. 
The  letter  of  recommendation  should  be  marked  by 
frankness  and  enthusiasm.  It  should  be  free  from  faint 
praise. 

Here  is  a  general  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  material  in 
the  letter  of  reconnnendation : 

I.  A  plain  statement  of  the  facts  of  your  relationship 
with  the  person  recommended.  This  may  oftentimes 
be  introduced  by  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  letter  happens  to  be  written. 
II.  Your  personal  opinion  of  the  applicant's  fitness  for 
the  position  or  kind  of  position  he  wants. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  sealed  type  of  recom- 
mendation letter  addressed  to  a  particular  individual  or 
firm: 
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673  Ninth  Avenue 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

April  6,  1916 

The  Charles  S.  Martin  Company 
418  Main  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Gentlemen : 

Mr.  Grayson  A.  Black  has  asked  that  I  inform  you  of  his 
work  in  our  shipping  department. 

Mr.  Black  has  been  in  our  employ  as  shipping  clerk  during 
the  past  two  years.  He  is  a  hard  worker  who  attends  faithfully  to 
his  duties  and  prides  himself  particularly  upon  his  accuracy.  He  has 
acted  in  the  position  of  chief  shipping  clerk  during  the  recent  illness 
of  his  manager,  Mr.  Hill.  We  should  dislike  very  much  to  lose  the 
services  of  Mr.  Black,  but  are  glad,  in  return  for  the  excellent  services 
he  has  given  us,  to  recommend  him  to  a  position  of  greater  trust  and 
higher  wages. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  E.  Conrad 
Chief  of  Shipping  Department 
The  Warren  Dry  Goods  Company 


14.  WVite  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  a  young 
man  who  has  been  working  in  your  local  bank  for  three 
years. 

15.  Assume  that  you  are  the  superintendent  of  your 
schools.  Write  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  one  of 
your  seniors  who  wishes  to  teach  in  a  country  grade 
school. 

Sales  letters. — One  who  expects  to  become  a  successful 
writer  of  sales  letters  (letters  that  take  the  place  of  per- 
sonal salesmanship)  must  be  willing  to  imdergo  a  long, 
severe  training.  He  must  acquire  skill  in  salesmanship, 
knowledge  of  people,   training  and   experience  in  letter 
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writing,  and  must  make  a  close  study  of  the  business  for 
which  he  expects  to  write  letters.  Only  the  fundamentals 
of  sales-letter  construction  can  be  mentioned  here.  They 
are  given  largely  for  their  bearing  on  the  writing  of  letters 
of  application,  a  task  with  which  everybody  is  likely  to  be 
confronted. 

The  most  important  principle  of  sales-letter  writing  is 
that  the  prospective  buyer  must  be  considered  first,  last, 
and  always.  He  must  be  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
the  letter,  the  color  and  quality  of  the  paper,  the  arrange- 
ment and  t^^pography  of  the  letterhead,  and  the  neatness 
and  correctness  of  the  body  of  the  letter  itself.  His  at- 
tention must  be  attracted,  he  must  be  pleasingly  convinced 
and  persuaded,  and  the  road  to  a  purchase  must  be  made 
to  seem  easy  to  him.  A  neat,  pleasing  appearance  is  just 
as  necessary  in  a  sales  letter  as  it  is  in  a  salesman  or  sales- 
woman. 

Letters  that  undertake  to  sell  goods  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  following  plan : 

I.  A  lead  or  point  of  contact.  This  usually  consists  of 
a  sentence  or  two  dealing  with  something  in  which 
the  reader  is  already  interested  and  from  which  a 
graceful  turn  can  be  made  to  the  subject  of  the 
letter. 

II.  Argument  or  conviction.  This  part  of  the  letter  is 
given  to  explaining  to  the  reader  how  the  commodity 
for  sale  will  be  of  service  to  him.  It  must  show  him 
that  the  commodity  will  give  him  more  pleasure 
than  will  the  money  it  costs. 

III.  Persuasion.  After  a  person  is  convinced,  he  nmst 
still  be  persuaded.     Persuasion  in  sales  letters  often 
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consists  in  picturing  to  tlie  reader  the  pleasure  or 
comfort  or  satisfaction  he  will  enjoy  as  an  owner  of 
the  commodity. 
IV.  A  ''clincher.''  The  "clincher"  urges  the  reader  to 
action.  It  asks  him  to  send  for  a  catalogue,  to  fill 
out  an  order  blank,  to  visit  a  display,  to  make  a 
small  initial  payment,  or  to  take  some  other  easy  first 
step  toward  a  purchase. 

A  sales  letter  written  by  an  enterprising  farmer  follows : 


Manhattan,  Kansas 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
April  22,  1914 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Smith 
1119  Poyntz  Avenue 
Manhattan,  Kansas 

Dear  Madam: 

Lead  Would  you  be  interested  in  having  Fresh  Country 

Eggs  on  your  table  the  year  round?  Big  brown  golden 
yolked  eggs  that  are  only  a  day  or  two  old  when  you  get 
them.f^ 

Argument  You,   together  with   every   other   housewife   in 

Manhattan,  have  trouble  in  securing  fresh  country  eggs 
when  you  want  them.  Conditions  are  changing  and  your 
grocer  depends  upon  cold  storage  for  his  supply  of  eggs.  Are 
you  not  anxious  to  safeguard  your  fresh  egg  supply.'^ 

Summer's  Eggs  are  GUARANTEED  EGGS. 
They  are  laid  by  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock  hens  in  clean, 
sunny  houses.  They  are  uniform  in  size  and  are  put  up 
in  odorless  cartons  of  a  dozen  eggs  each.  The  date  they  are 
laid  is  STAMPED  ON  THE  EGG.  Each  dozen  weighs 
at  least  24  ounces,  or  four  ounces  more  than  you  get  when 
you  buy  average  eggs. 

Persuasion  Average  eggs  weigh  20  ounces  to  the  dozen  and 

sell  now  for  40  cents.  Summer's  Guaranteed  Eggs  weigh  24 
ounces  and   sell  for  45   cents.     You   get   MORE   FOOD 
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VALUE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY,  besides  the  advantage  of 
having  fresh,   country  eggs.     Make  your  husband  happy 
by  serving  fresh  country  eggs  ior  his  breakfast  to-morrow. 
Clincher  Take  this  letter  and  40  cents  (the  cost  of  a  dozen 

ordinary  eggs)  to  the  Decker  Sanitary  Market  to-night  and 
get  a  trial  dozen  of  guaranteed,  big-value  eggs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Summer 

P.  S.     Summer's  Guaranteed  Eggs  will  be  fresh  at  Decker's 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

A  letter  to  a  farmer  from  a  silo  builder: 

616  Michigan  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 
May  22,  1923 
Mr.  John  Smith 
Smithville,  Indiana 

Dear  Sir: 

Lead  Suppose  that  a  drouth  should  come  along  this 

summer  and  ruin  the  crop  as  it  was  ruined  in  1913.  The 
only  farmers  who  would  not  lose  money  would  be  those  that 
have  fine,  big  monolithic  concrete  silos  in  which  they  could 
put  their  cornfields.  A  good  silo  is  the  very  best  insurance 
against  drouth.  Corn  may  be  stored  m  silos  at  almost  any 
stage  of  its  growth. 

Argument  SAFE  SYSTEM  silos    are    built    for    service. 

This  means  that  they  keep  silage  perfectly  and  that  they 
keep  it  SAFE.  Silage  is  safe  from  fire,  wind,  lightning,  rats, 
and  decay  when  it  is  put  in  a  SAFE  SYSTEM  silo.  When 
you  build,  see  that  you  put  up  a  structure  that  is  permanent 
and  serviceable  to  the  very  highest  degree. 

Persuasion  Don't  you  think  that  you  had  better  play  safe 

on  your  corn  crop  this  year.^  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  us 
give  you  facts  and  figures  on  a  SAFE  SYSTEM  silo  that 
will  fit  your  farm  and  your  needs. ^  We  shall  be  glad  to  go 
carefully  over  the  whole  proposition  with  you,  and  we  shall 
not  consider  that  you  have  obligated  yourself  in  the  least. 

Clincher  We  are  sure  that  we  have  something  that  is 
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worth  your  interest  and  your  time.  Step  to  the  telephone 
and  call  us  up — or  simply  drop  us  a  card  telling  that  you  are 
interested. 

Cordially  yours, 
George  Jones 
SAFE  SYSTEM  SILO  BUILDER 

A  letter  to  a  subscriber: 

918  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
May  6,  1918 
Dear  Subscriber: 

You  have  missed  something. 

In  February  of  this  year,  your  subscription  to  the 
Monthly  Review  expired.  You  have  missed  the  big  March,  April,  and 
May  issues. 

So  that  you  won't  miss  the  splendid  June  number,  we 
make  you  the  following  offer:  Send  us  your  renewal  immediately  and 
we  will  enter  your  subscription  for  a  year  beginning  with  the  June 
number  and,  in  addition,  send  you  entirely  free  the  three  recent  issues 
that  you  have  missed,  viz.,  March,  April,  and  May,  so  that  your  file  of 
the  Monthly  Review  will  be  absolutely  complete. 

To  keep  right  abreast  of  the  times  you  should  see  every 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Review.  To  skip  a  number  is  like  skipping  several 
chapters  of  an  interesting  serial  story.  For  the  Monthly  Review 
is  a  continuous  story  of  man's  real  doings,  of  the  extension  of  his 
domain  over  the  natural  forces  of  the  universe. 

We  have  big  things  in  store  for  the  coming  year. 
Never  before  has  a  subscription  to  the  Monthly  Review  represented  such 
splendid  value. 

Of  course,  our  stock  of  these  recent  issues  is  very 
limited.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  them,  we  must  have  your  renewal  before 
June  loth. 

May  we  hear  from  you  by  return  mail.-^ 

Sincerelv  vours, 
THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW 


16.     Write  a  letter  to  high-school    students  in  which 
you  try  to  sell  them  a  certain  kind  of  fountain  pen. 
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17.  Write  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  your  town  in  which 
you  try  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  your  high-school  annual. 

18.  Write  a  letter  to  the  business  men  of  your  city 
asking  them  to  advertise  in  your  high-school  annual. 

The  letter  of  application. — In  the  letter  of  application 
the  writer  endeavors  to  sell  his  own  services — his  ow^n 
ability  to  earn  money  for  someone  else.  He  should  em- 
ploy the  same  general  scheme  as  that  used  in  the  sales 
letter.  His  first  problem  is  that  of  securing  the  favorable 
attention  of  the  man  to  whom  he  is  writing;  his  second 
problem  that  of  convincing  his  prospective  employer  that 
he  should  be  given  the  place,  or  at  least  an  interview  in  re- 
gard to  it;  and  his  last  problem  that  of  making  it  easy  for 
the  employer  to  take  the  next  step. 

The  material  in  a  letter  of  application  should  be  arranged 
in  some  order  like  the  follow^ing: 

I.  A  brief  paragraph  explaining  how  the  applicant 
learned  of  the  position  and  containing  a  sentence  in 
which  formal  application  is  made. 
II.  A  paragraph  or  group  of  paragraphs  in  which  the 
applicant  explains  his  qualifications  and  fitness  foi 
the  position  in  a  way  that  will  appeal  to  the  reader 
strongly.  This  means  that  the  writer  must  have 
correctly  judged  what  things  the  employer  will  con- 
sider important. 

III.  A  paragraph  giving  references,  or  calling  attention 
to  them  if  they  are  written  on  a  separate  sheet. 

IV.  A  paragraph  making  arrangements  for  an  appoint- 
ment. 

Extreme  care  must  be  taken  in  the  letter  of  application 
to  avoid  errors  in  spelling  and  grammar.     People  who  read 
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applications  are  extra  critical — they  are  looking  eagerly 
for  something  wrong.  One  must  also  be  careful  to  speak  of 
himself  frankly,  without  undue  modesty  or  undue  egotism. 
One  must  show  reasonable  confidence  in  oneself,  for  no 
employer  wishes  to  hire  anybody  that  is  doubtful  of  his  own 
ability. 

Here  is  a  letter  of  application  from  a  high-school  boy: 

Georgetown,  Tennessee 
April  16,  1917 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Holton 
t37  Locust  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  James  E.  Stout,  superintendent  of  our  city  schools,  has 
suggested  that  I  apply  to  you  for  a  position  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment of  your  manufacturing  plant. 

On  May  20  I  shall  be  graduated  from  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Georgetown  High  School.  I  have  taken  special  work  in 
accounting  and  am  now  taking  the  thorough  correspondence  course 
in  the  subject  given  by  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  During 
the  past  two  summers  I  have  worked  in  the  office  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Shipper, 
public  accountant,  of  this  city,  to  whom,  along  with  Superintendent 
Stout,  I  refer  you  for  information  in  regard  to  my  faithfulness  and 
ability. 

I  shall  be  in  Memphis  on  May  25  to  28.  May  I  not  have  a 
personal  interview  with  you?  If  you  will  write  me  a  brief  note  setting 
^  time  and  place  convenient  to  you,  I  will  meet  you  promptly. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Harry  W.  Gibbons 


19.  Write  a  letter  of  application  to  some  person  whom 
you  know.  Apply  for  a  position  that  you  are  qualified  to 
hold. 

20.  Answer  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  making 
application  for  a  position  advertised  as  open. 
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21.  AVrite  a  letter  to  the  president  of  your  bank,  asking 
if  there  is  any  position  open  in  the  bank  and  telHng  enough 
about  yourself  to  interest  the  president  of  the  bank  in 
you. 

22.  Suppose  a  certain  college  hires  student  help  in  the 
library,  on  the  janitor  force,  and  in  the  athletic  depart- 
ment. Write  asking  for  a  position  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

The  value  of  good  letter  writing. — The  foregoing  types 
of  business  letters  (the  order  letter,  letter  of  inquiry, 
letter  of  introduction,  letter  of  recommendation,  sales 
letter,  and  letter  of  application)  constitute  the  chief  kinds 
of  correspondence  with  w^hich  the  average  person  not  in 
business  has  to  deal.  The  principal  demand  made  upon 
such  letters  is  that  they  be  neat,  correct,  clear,  and  con- 
cise. If  they  are  to  be  really  effective,  they  must  also  be 
courteous  and  well  fitted  to  the  reader. 

It  is  because  of  these  exacting  demands  that  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  business  letters  is  good  for  young  writers. 
The  qualities  of  correctness,  clearness,  and  conciseness  are 
the  first  qualities  wanted  in  any  kind  of  writing  or  speak- 
ing. Every  person  should  know  how  to  write  such  letters, 
not  only  because  he  will  need  to  know  how  in  business,  but 
also  because  the  writing  of  such  letters  will  teach  him  the 
primary  virtues  of  all  good  writing. 


ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

23.  Arrange  as  for  a  business  letter  the  following  headings 
and  introductory  addresses,  and  supply  in  each  case  the  proper 
form  of  salutation.  Be  particularly  careful  with  punctuation 
and  capitalization  and  spell  out  all  abbreviations  that  should 
be  spelled  out. 
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1.  1418  Manhattan  ave  wichita  kan  June  1  1917 
mr  george  munger  galeville  okla 

2.  no  7  lakeside  drive  atlanta  sept  23  1920 

Jones  and  smethurst  416  humboldt  st  garden  city  kans 

3.  leonardville  mo  aug  7 

miss  alma  fuller  ogden  arkansas 

4.  208  so  la  salle  st  Chicago  may  12  1908 

the  snow  white  laundry  5216  Cornell  ave  chicago 

5.  hotel  heeler  cairo  ill  July  4  1917 

mrs  James  tweed  1420  walnut  street  boston  mass 

6.  princeton  ky  feb  12  1921  holt  and  hilton  no  4  park 
ave  baltimore  md 

7.  247  sticks  bldg  Seattle  wash  17  may  1919 
mr  amos  hall  r  f  d  6  twin  falls  idaho 

8.  room  697  boynton  bldg  peoria  ill  oct  19  1920 
rev  michael  strain  427  yuma  st  georgetown  pa 

9.  18  franklin  boul  milwaukee  dec  24  1918 
misses  hughes  and  dicker  evansville  Wisconsin 

10.     loganburg  calif    16  sept   1920  mr  frank  bloom  fort 
branch  Wyoming 

24.  Rewrite  two  business  letters  to  show  how  they  may  be 
made  clearer,  more  concise,  or  more  courteous.  Select  for 
this  exercise  two  letters  that  are  noticeably  lacking  in  one  or 
more  of  these  qualities. 

25.  From  a  group  of  ten  business  letters  selected  at  random 
make  a  list  of  overworked  words  and  phrases  similar  to  the  list 
found  in  this  chapter. 

26.  Write  the  following  order  letters: 

1.  To  James,  Pierce,  and  Morey,  Janesville,  Ohio.     From 

their  catalogue  M  26,  1  No.  17  Alcohol  Lamp,  3 
No.  817  Bunson  Burners,  4  doz.  Test  Tubes.  Ship- 
ment is  to  be  made  by  express  collect. 

2.  To  the  Haney  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  4  bar- 

rels No.  81XX  Brown  sugar,  9  cases  Snow  White 
Jap  Soap,  30  bushels  Early  Ohio  potatoes,  2  cases 
assorted  Ginger  Cookies.  The  goods  are  to  be  sent 
by  freight  and  charged  to  your  account. 
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3.  To  The  Midwest  Book  Concern.  Six  copies  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  @  47  cents,  12  copies  Jones  Advanced 
Arithmetic  @  89  cents,  2  copies  Peterson's  Begin- 
ning Latin  (^  $1.25.  Inclose  your  check  in  payment 
and  ask  that  the  books  be  sent  by  express. 

27.  Write  the  following  letters  of  inquiry: 

1.  As    a    grocer    in    your    city,    write    to    a    wholesale 

grocery  concern  asking  for  a  complete  catalogue. 

2.  As  a  housewife  write  to  Department  X,  Miller  Electric 

Company,  asking  for  their  most  recent  booklet  on 
vacuum  cleaners. 

3.  You  are  a  senior  in  high  school.     Write  to  the  regis- 

trar of  your  state  university  asking  for  a  general 
catalogue  and  for  definite  information  in  regard  to 
the  course  in  journalism. 

4.  You  have  a  friend  in  the  sales  department  of  a  big 

wholesale  house.  Ask  him  to  send  you  samples  of 
incoming  order  letters  that  his  firm  does  not  wish 
to  keep  on  file  any  longer. 

28.  Write  for  Mr.  Stanton  Boren  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Mr.  Guy  Davis.  Both  of  these  men  are  personal  friends  of 
yours,  and  you  desire  that  they  know  each  other. 

29.  Write  letters  of  recommendation  for  the  following: 

1.  A  young  man  who  has  been  clerking  in  j^our  grocery 

store  for  two  years. 

2.  A  stenographer  who  has  been  working  in  your  law  office 

for  six  months. 

3.  A   cook  who  has  been  working  for  your  family  for 

ten  years. 

30.  As  a  book  dealer  in  your  city,  vrriie  a  letter  to  go  to  all 
the  high-school  students,  trying  to  get  them  to  purchase  a 
Noleak  Fountain  Pen.  Give  the  pen  the  proper  qualities  and 
price  to  make  it  sell  readily  to  the  average  high-school  student. 

31.  Write  a  letter  to  a  law  firm,  applying  for  a  position  as 
stenographer. 
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32.  Suppose  that  you  have  had  five  years'  experience  as  a 
salesman  in  a  local  hardware  store.  Write  to  a  wholesale  house, 
applying  for  a  position  in  their  cutlery  department.  Say  that 
Mr.  C.  E.  Granger,  their  travelling  representative,  has  sug- 
gested that  you  write  in  regard  to  the  position. 


CHAPTER  XII 

FRIENDSHIP  LETTERS 

The  place  of  the  friendship  letter. — It  may  be  that  a 
few  of  us  will  be  able  to  go  through  life  without  having  to 
write  business  letters,  but  each  of  us  will  have  occasion 
now  and  then  to  wTite  friendship  letters.  The  friendship 
letter  serves  the  same  purpose  between  distant  friends  that 
conversation  does  between  friends  who  meet  often.  The 
purpose  is  the  conveying  of  interesting  news,  the  giving  of 
advice,  the  expressing  of  good  wishes,  or  sympathy,  or  con- 
gratulations. It  lacks  the  definite,  unified  purpose  of  the 
business  letter. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  occasions  upon  which  you  might 
find  it  necessary  to  write  a  friendship  letter.  Think  of 
yourself  as  being  away  from  home  or  at  work.  Think  also 
of  the  occasions  upon  which  letters  are  ^Titten  or  received 
in  your  home.  Talk  to  the  class  on  "occasions  for  letter 
writing." 

Positiveness  and  good  cheer. — For  the  most  part  the 
tone  of  a  friendship  letter  should  be  that  of  cheer,  just  as 
conversation  should  be  kept  positive  and  cheerful.  Of 
course,  letters  of  condolence  and  sympathy  have  subject 
matter  that  is  necessarily  doleful,  but  even  in  them  the 
writer  owes  it  to  his  friend  to  emphasize  whatever  hopeful 
or  bright  side  of  the  situation  he  can  discover.  There  are 
also  other  occasions  for  seriousness  in  friendship  letters, 
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when  lightness  or  humor  is  out  of  place;  but,  as  in  the 
letter  of  sympathy,  the  positive  side  of  the  situation  should 
be  stressed  wherever  possible.  There  are  plenty  of  cheer- 
ful, positive  things  to  write  about.  The  friendship  letter 
should  not  be  made  a  means  of  killing  joy. 

Avoidance  of  ill  feeling. — A  letter  to  a  friend  is  sup- 
posed to  be  read  only  by  that  friend,  but  it  is  probably 
true  that  many  letters  intended  for  a  particular  one  are 
read  by  more  than  that  one.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this 
likelihood  in  mind  in  deciding  w^hat  should  be  written. 
Cheap  gossip,  libelous  matter,  and  caustic  comment  have 
no  place  in  the  friendship  letter,  for  there  is  always  danger 
of  their  getting  to  the  people  for  whom  they  are  not  in- 
tended. A  letter  is  a  poor  place  in  which  to  "have  your 
say  out."  If  you  are  vexed  or  ill-humored  to-day,  c^o  not 
write  until  to-morrow — or  next  week 

The  make-up  of  the  friendship  letter. — Since  the  letter 
to  a  friend  usually  has  no  single  definite  purpose,  many  of 
the  customs  and  usages  of  the  business  letter  need  not  be 
followed.  The  heading,  however,  should  be  complete;  i.  e., 
it  should  contain  the  wTiter's  complete  address  and  the 
date.  Do  not  trust  your  friend's  remembering  your 
address,  and  be  sure  to  date  your  letter  so  that  such  ex- 
pressions as  "yesterday,"  * 'to-morrow,"  and  "next  week" 
will  not  confuse  him.  The  introductory  address  is  usually 
omitted  and  the  salutation  is  of  the  individual,  informal 
type,  such  as  "Dear  James,"  "Dear  Mary,"  or  "Dear 
Buster."  "Dear  Friend"  should  never  be  used.  It  is 
worn  out.  Greetings  expressive  of  greater  intimacy  are 
permissible,  but  the  salutation  is  hardly  a  place  for  the  dis- 
play of  excessive  feeling  or  emotion.  The  salutation 
should  be  followed  by  a  comma  instead  of  a  colon. 
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The  complimentary  close  should  not  be  so  formal  as  in 
business  letters.  Both  it  and  the  signature  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  warmth  of  the  relationship  between  the 
friends.  Such  expressions  as  "good  wishes"  or  "good-bye" 
at  the  close  of  the  letter  often  add  a  desirable  personal 
touch.  Either  the  first  name  or  the  full  name  should  be 
used  as  the  signature. 

2.  Work  out  a  model  friendship  letter  form  arxd  explain 
how  it  differs  from  the  form  of  a  business  letter.  Explain 
particularly  why  it  can  safely  be  less  formal  and  less  exact. 

3.  Draw  up  a  plan  for  spacing  a  letter  upon  stationery 
of  the  note-paper  size.  (Two-fold  size,  about  1"  by  10''.) 
Use  the  same  general  scheme  of  placing  as  was  followed 
in  business  letters,  but  adapt  it  to  the  different  size  and  fold 
of  stationery. 

Style. — The  friendship  letter  should  approach  as  near  to 
the  conversational  style  between  two  friends  as  is  possible, 
and  should  not  be  stiff  and  formal.  It  should  be  "newsy" 
rather  than  businesslike.  People  should  write  as  they  talk 
so  that  their  own  personalities  may  appear  in  their  letters. 
Contractions  like  "isn't,"  "aren't,"  "doesn't,"  etc.,  should 
not  intentionally  be  avoided,  for  they  add  a  conversa- 
tional tone.  Personality  is,  as  a  rule,  kept  out  of  business 
letters,  but  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  friendship  letter. 

Correctness. — iVll  of  this  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
errors  in  grammar,  excessive  use  of  slang,  or  confusing  sen- 
tence structure  are  to  be  tolerated  in  a  friendship  letter 
just  to  make  it  sound  personal  and  conversational.  One 
must  remember  that  errors  in  grammar  and  other  depar- 
tures from  what  is  correct  and  what  is  good  taste  are  much 
more  noticeable  in  writing  than  in  speech.     Violations  of 
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good  English  in  speaking  may  go  unnoticed  or  be  forgottenr 
but  in  writing  they  stand  out  boldly. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  definite  directions  for  the 
writing  of  letters  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  telling  of 
interesting  news.  Such  letters,  as  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, have  no  set  purpose;  and  unless  there  is  a  definite 
purpose,  no  rules  in  regard  to  order  and  arrangement  can 
well  be  given.  One  or  tw^o  general  principles  may,  how- 
ever, be  considered. 

Choice  of  subject  matter. — The  choice  of  subject  matter 
in  a  friendship  letter  should  be  determined  largely  by  the 
interests  of  the  friend  who  is  to  receive  the  letter.  If  you 
were  away  at  college,  you  would  write  to  your  parents 
about  your  rooming  and  boarding  places,  your  studies,  your 
teachers,  and  your  progress  in  college  work.  You  would 
write  to  your  chum  about  football  and  parties  and  enter- 
tainments and  friends  you  both  know.  In  a  general  way, 
most  of  us  unconsciously  obey  this  important  principle. 
What  we  need  is  to  apply  it  consciously  and  faithfully. 

We  should  put  into  our  letter  only  that  which  w^ill  be  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest  to  our  friend.  Before 
we  write  we  should  think  of  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  prej- 
udices, his  beliefs,  his  faults  and  his  hobbies.  If  we  first 
consider  these  things  carefully  we  can  more  easily  think  of 
things  to  tell  him  and  we  can  tell  them  in  a  way  that  will 
keep  the  tone  of  the  letter  cheerful  and  positive.  If  we 
know  that  our  friend  has  a  particular  aversion  for  George 
Brown  or  INIartha  Green,  or  that  he  might  be  saddened  by 
a  joking  reference  to  an  epidemic  that  has  caused  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend  of  his,  we  can  easily  avoid  saying  anything 
about  George  Brown  or  Martha  Green,  and  we  shall,  of 
course,  make  no  careless  remark  about  the  epidemic. 
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This  principle  works  just  as  well  positively  as  it  does 
negatively.  I  am  ^Titing  to  my  friend  Charles  Miggs.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  fellow  who  likes  a  good  social  time,  at- 
tends athletic  games  of  all  kinds,  takes  an  active  part  in 
church  work,  likes  to  tinker  around  gasoline  engines  and 
all  sorts  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and  is  interested  in 
the  success  of  John  Pratt  and  Walter  Monroe,  two  bovs 
I  also  know  and  have  recently  heard  about.  Allien  I 
determine  to  write  him  a  letter  I  think  of  these  things. 
As  a  result  I  tell  him  in  the  letter  of  a  hiking  party  I  have 
attended  recently,  of  the  annual  football  game  between 
rival  colleges  of  our  state,  of  plans  for  a  church  union  in  my 
town,  of  a  new  steam  automobile  I  have  tested;  and  of  re- 
ports of  the  success  of  Pratt  and  ^Monroe  with  the  manu- 
facturing concerns  that  they  entered  when  they  were 
graduated  from  college. 

4.  List  the  subject  matter  you  might  use  in  a  friendship 
letter  to  each  of  the  following: 

1.  A  former  teacher. 

2.  A  chum  working  in  a  distant  city. 

3.  Your  mother,  who  is  visiting  friends  for  a  week  or 

so. 

4.  A  freshman  in  a  neighboring  high  school. 

5.  A  friend  who  is  traveling  in  Europe. 

6.  A  friend  whom  you  have  met  during  your  sum- 

mer vacation. 

7.  An   elderly  friend   who   is  greatly  interested  in 

your  progress. 

5.  Write  two  of  the  letters  for  criticism  by  the  class. 

Interest  in  the  routine  of  life. — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  subject  matter  for  letters  in  one's  owti  daily 
routine.     If  your  friend  is  interested  in  you,  you  may  safely 
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assume  that  he  is  interested  in  the  things  you  are  doing  day 
in  and  day  out.  It  is  possible  to  write  about  such  things 
in  a  way  that  will  interest  your  friends.  The  trivial  con- 
cerns of  living  may  even  have  interest  for  those  who  have 
never  even  heard  of  you.  Don't  be  afraid  to  write  about 
yourself,  and  let  your  friend  know  what  you  think  and 
how  you  feel. 

Note  how  interesting  is  the  following  extract  from  the 
diary  of  the  gifted  Samuel  Pepys.  Although  he  tells  of 
unimportant  things  that  happened  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  although  he  never  intended  that  any  one 
but  himself  should  read  his  diary,  we  find  that  what  he  ha? 
to  say  is  quite  interesting  and  amusing. 

September  11th.  To  Dr.  Williams,  who  did  carry  me  into 
his  garden,  where  he  hath  abundance  of  grapes;  and  he  did 
show  me  how  a  dog  that  he  hath  to  kill  all  the  cats  that  come 
thither  to  kill  his  pigeons,  and  do  afterwards  bury  them;  and 
do  it  with  so  much  care  that  they  shall  be  quite  covered;  that 
if  the  tip  of  the  tail  hangs  out,  he  will  take  up  the  cat  again,  and 
dig  the  hole  deeper,  which  is  very  strange;  and  he  tells  me, 
that  he  do  believe  he  hath  killed  above  a  hundred  cats.  Home 
to  my  house  to  dinner,  where  I  found  my  wife's  brother  Baity 
as  fine  as  hands  could  make  him,  and  his  servant,  a  Frenchman, 
to  wait  on  him,  and  come  to  have  my  wife  visit  a  young  lady 
which  he  is  a  suitor  to,  and  have  hope  to  get  for  his  wife.  I 
did  give  way  for  my  wife  to  go  with  him.  Walking  through 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  observed  at  the  opera  a  new  play,  "Twelfth 
Night,"  was  acted  there,  and  the  King  there;  so  I,  against  my 
own  mind  and  resolution,  could  not  forbear  to  go  in,  which 
did  make  the  play  seem  a  burthen  to  me,  and  I  took  no  pleasure 
at  all  in  it :  and  so,  after  it  was  done,  went  home  with  my  mind 
troubled  for  my  going  thither,  after  my  swearing  to  my  wife 
that  I  would  never  go  to  a  play  without  her.  My  wife  was 
with  her  brother  to  see  his  sweetheart  today,  and  says  she  is 
voung,  rich,  and  handsome,  but  not  likely  for  him  to  get. 
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6.  Write  a  letter  to  a  distant  friend  telling  about  the 
routine  affairs  of  the  past  two  or  three  days.  Write  of  them 
with  feeling  and  interest  so  that  your  friend,  who  knows 
your  habits  and  likes  and  dislikes,  may  also  find  it  interest- 
ing. If  you  have  been  bored  or  disgusted,  let  your  friend 
know  why.  If  you  have  been  happy,  let  him  share  your 
joy. 

Answering  letters. — An  important  duty  that  the  writer 
of  letters  has  is  that  of  answering  questions  asked  in  letters 
from  his  friends.  Too  often  this  duty  is  neglected.  If 
your  friend  inquires  about  your  plans,  members  of  your 
family,  or  about  other  friends,  you  owe  him  the  courtesy 
of  answering  his  questions.  Do  not  "answer"  a  letter 
without  reading  it  over  to  see  what  it  is  that  you  are  sup- 
posed to  answer. 

Arrangement  of  material. — There  is  no  definite  order 
to  be  used  in  this  type  of  "newsy"  letter.  The  writer 
should  be  careful  to  start  with  something  that  is  partic- 
ularly interesting  and  cheerful  and  to  close  with  the  most 
important  news  that  he  has  to  tell.  The  opening  and 
close  of  a  letter  should  be  like  the  opening  and  close  of  a 
conversation — cheerful,  positive,  and  interesting.  If  you 
have  depressing  or  unimportant  things  to  discuss,  discuss 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  or  the  conversation. 
Make  w^ise  use  of  the  emphatic  positions. 

Letters  of  congratulation. — The  letter  of  congratulation, 
due  a  friend  when  he  has  achieved  some  honor  or  advance- 
ment, is  not  diflficult  to  write  because  of  its  subject  matter, 
but  often  it  gives  trouble  in  phrasing  and  word  choice. 
One  is  tempted  to  employ  stock  expressions  and  a  rather 
stilted  style.  The  way  to  avoid  such  faults  is  to  be  nat- 
ural and  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  be  truly  congratulatory 
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and  sincere.  Definiteness  is  here,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
places,  a  big  help  toward  the  desired  tone.  Here  is  a 
letter  illustrating  the  proper  tone  and  manner  of  a  good 
letter  of  congratulation. 

143  Elm  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Sunday,  June  2 
Dear  Bill, 

When  I  heard  of  your  promotion  to  the  office  of  general 
manager  I  felt  like  doing  a  war  dance.  Indeed  I  did  let  out  a  few  yells 
of  a  Comanche  nature  for  the  success  of  my  old  buddy.  You  don't 
know  how  good  it  makes  me  feel  to  congratulate  you — most  heartily. 

I  don 't  like  to  be  an  I-told-you-so,  but  I  shall  have  to  remind 
you  of  our  conversation  early  this  spring.  What  did  I  say  about  your 
being  the  big  boss  within  six  months?  Hereafter  I  shall  charge  a  heavy 
fee  for  my  predictions  of  success. 

The  first  time  I  am  in  Kansas  City — and  I  may  be  there  before 
long — I  shall  expect  a  big  dinner  and  a  good  show  in  celebration.  Get 
ready  for  me. 

For  a  rapid  rise  to  the  presidency  and  sole  ownership  of  the 
whole  concern  you  have  my 

Very  best  wishes, 
Jimmy 


7.  Write  a  congratulatory  letter  to  a  senior,  a  close 
friend,  who  has  secured  a  good  position  with  a  business 
firm. 

Letters  of  condolence. — The  letter  of  condolence  is  the 
most  difficult  kind  of  friendship  letter  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  write.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  cheerful; 
for  it  always  has  as  its  subject  matter  a  death  or  other 
great  misfortune.  No  rule  or  direction  can  be  given  for 
the  composition  of  such  a  letter,  except  that  the  sad  fea- 
tures of  the  situation  be  minimized  and  the  hopeful  or  less 
deplorable  points  be  brought  to  notice.     Always  should 
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this  type  of  letter  be  kept  dignified  and  never  should  it  be 
allowed  to  become  sentimental.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  letters  ever  written  is  the  one  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
had  died  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
a  wonderful  model  of  dignity  and  tenderness. 

November  21. 1864 
Mrs.  Bixby, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Madam: 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a 
statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found 
in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  lea\'e 
you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
Abraham  Lincoln 


8.  Suppose  that  you  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of 
the  mother  of  one  of  your  closest  friends,  at  whose  home 
you  have  visited  frequently.  Write  a  letter  of  sympathy 
to  your  friend.  Tell  how  you  have  learned  the  news,  ex- 
tend your  sympathy  to  the  friend  and  the  family,  and  speak 
of  your  profound  respect  and  admiration  for  the  mother. 
Do  not  write  a  long  letter  Try  to  help  your  friend  to 
bear  his  loss.  Do  not  make  him  feel  worse  for  having  read 
your  letter. 

Paragraph  unity. — "One  topic  to  a  paragraph"  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  rules  of  the  friendship  letter.     Do  not 
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allow  your  topics  to  chase  each  other  around  and  around. 
If  the  third  paragrai)li  is  suj^posed  to  tell  about  the  return 
of  your  brother  from  college,  see  that  it  tells  that  and  noth- 
ing but  that.  In  all  writing  remember  to  think  hard  about 
the  subject  of  the  paragrajjh.  One  of  the  great  faults  of 
friendship  letters  is  that  they  halfway  tell  a  certain  piece 
of  news  in  one  paragraph  and  then  halfway  finish  it  with 
stray  sentences  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  letter.  In 
baseball  we  are  told:  "Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball."  In 
letter  writing  we  must  keep  our  minds  on  the  paragraph 
thought. 

Lack  of  formality. — Friendship  letters  should  be  well 
organized,  but  the  organization  should  not  be  easily  notice- 
able. There  should  be  no  "first,  secondly,  thirdly,"  etc. 
In  fact,  the  plan  of  the  letter  should  be  carefully  covered 
up.  Nobody  likes  to  read  a  letter  that  he  feels  has  been 
planned  and  replanned  and  revised,  as  a  debate  is.  The 
passing  from  one  topic  to  another  should  be  easy  and  in- 
formal, as  it  is  in  good  conversation.  The  reader  should 
not  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  carefully 
chosen  cheerful,  interesting  subjects  for  the  beginning  and 
end.  He  should  be  pleased  without  knowing  why  he  is 
pleased.  Everything  must  seem  natural  and  unplanned 
to  him. 

Personal  tone. — The  tone  of  the  friendship  letter  should 
be  warm,  cheerful,  positive,  and  personal.  The  writer 
must  write  himself,  along  with  his  very  best  manners,  into 
the  letter.  Here  is  a  place  where  he  can  give  his  personal 
opinions  and  theories.  The  reader  of  such  a  letter  may  be 
relied  upon  to  be  considerably  interested  in  the  writer,  in 
what  he  does,  what  he  thinks,  what  he  likes  and  what  he 
dislikes.     The  writer  should,  of  course,  remember  that  he 
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is  not  to  take  undue  advantage  of  this  fact  and  write  about 
himself  until  he  seems  to  be  a  supreme  egotist.  He  should 
remember  that  the  reader  expects  to  enjoy  the  letter  and 
that  he  wants  bright,  interesting  news  for  the  most  part  and 
only  such  "bad  news"  as  may  be  unavoidably  necessary. 

9.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  is  interested  in  athlet- 
ics and  high  school  social  affairs,  telling  him  the  "news" 
in  your  own  high  school  for  the  past  month. 

10.  Write  a  friendship  letter  to  a  boyhood  or  girlhood 
playmate  whom  you  have  not  seen  for  several  years. 
Suppose  that  you  have  come  upon  your  friend's  name 
and  address  by  accident.  You  wish  to  renew  your  former 
friendship. 

1 1 .  Write  to  your  friend  asking  him  or  her  to  join  your 
crowd  in  a  two-weeks'  camping  trip  in  the  mountains. 
Tell  him  or  her  who  are  in  your  party  and  explain  what  a 
fine  time  you  are  sure  to  have.  Include  any  material  that 
may  be  interesting  news  to  him. 

12.  Suppose  that  your  mother  has  been  ill  in  a  distant 
hospital  for  several  weeks.  You,  as  the  oldest  girl  in  the 
family,  are  managing  the  house.  Write  a  cheerful  letter 
telling  your  mother  how  things  are  going. 

13.  Suppose  that  it  is  your  father  that  has  been  ill  and 
you,  as  the  oldest  boy,  are  managing  his  business.  Write 
him  a  similar  letter. 

14.  Write  a  letter  to  a  former  teacher  telling  of  your 
school  work  for  this  year. 

15.  Write  a  letter  to  a  brother,  sister,  or  cousin  who  is 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  Choose  subject  matter  interest- 
ing to  him  or  her,  and  also  make  a  careful  adaptation  of 
style  to  suit  your  reader. 

Formal  and  informal  notes. — Social  notes  are  of  two 
kinds,  formal  and  informal.  In  late  years  the  stationer 
has  practically  relieved  people  of  the  necessity  of  writing 
formal  notes  by  engraving  or  printing  them  in  quantity. 


Mr.  and  ^Irs. Harrison  Findlctf 
recjucsi  the  pleasure  o£ 

ccnipanu  at  the  marriacrc  of  ihcir  dauqliicr 

Marciucritc 
fo 

jMr.K^cndall  Andrews 
Thicrsdaw,  ihc  twcnlu-fiftli  erf  Ocirobcr 

at  half  after  three  o'clock 

Two  hundred  and  fiftu-fouirMadison  As'cnue 

Citu  of  NcwYbrk 

Formal  Wedding  Invitation 

In  this  wedding  invitation  the  names  of  those  invited  are  written  in  long 
hand.  It  is  believed  that  this  adds  a  more  personal  touch  and  thereby  lends 
greater  courtesy  to  the  invitation.  This  form  and  the  announcement  form  on 
the  opposite  page  are  used  through  the  courtesy  of  Tifany  and  Company  of 
New  York  City. 
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Formal  Announcement  of  a  Marriage 
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If  one  wishes  to  issue  formal  invitations  to  a  wedding, 
dinner,  or  reception,  he  usually  turns  the  matter  of  their 
composition  and  printing  or  engraving  over  to  a  stationer 
or  printer,  who  keeps  a  varied  stock  of  forms  on  hand. 

Courtesy. — One  should  be  careful  to  answer  invitations 
in  the  same  degree  of  formality  in  which  they  are  written. 
A  formal  invitation  calls  for  a  formal  acceptance  or  formal 
statement  of  regret;  an  informal  invitation  calls  for  an  in- 
formal note  of  acceptance  or  regret. 

Types  of  formal  notes. — Formal  notes  are  always  written 
in  the  third  person.  They  omit  the  heading,  introduction, 
salutation,  and  complimentary  close.  They  are  brief  and 
exact  and  devoid  of  personal  touch.  Forms  in  common  use 
follow : 

FORMAL   INVITATION   TO   DINNER 

Mrs.  James  I.  Wilson 
Requests  the  pleasure  of 

Miss  Wright's 
Company  at  dinner  on 
Thursday  October  the  ninth 
at  six  o'clock. 

832  Euclid  Avenue 


ACCEPTANCE 

Miss  Wright 

Accepts  with  pleasure 

the  kind  invitation  of 

Mrs.  Wilson 

to  dinner  on 

Thursday  October  ninth. 

October  sixth 
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REGRET 

Miss  Wright 
regrets  that  a  previous  engagement 
prevents  her  from  accepting 

Mrs.  Foster's 
kind  invitation  to  dinner  on 
Thursday  October  ninth. 

October  sixth 


Types  of  informal  notes. — Informal  notes  are  used  on  a 
great  variety  of  occasions.  No  rules  or  forms  for  their 
composition  can  be  given,  for  the  circumstances  alone 
determine  what  should  be  said  and  how  it  should  be  said. 
Invitations,  acceptances,  and  refusals  of  the  informal  type 
should  be  brief,  personal,  graceful,  and  cordial.  They 
should  stay  far  away  from  anything  that  smacks  of  the 
formal.     Note  the  ease  of  the  following: 

IXFORIVL^L   INVITATION 

26  Seventh  Avenue, 
Quincy,  Illinois 
Dear  Mrs.  Wicks, 

Mr.  Greene  and  I  would  enjoy  having  you  dine  with 
us  on  Friday  evening  at  six-thirty.  Please  come,  for  we 
shall  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not.  Kindly  let  me  have 
a  reply  by  the  messenger  who  brings  you  this  note. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Julia  Greene 
Wednesday 
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INFORMAL  ACCEPTANCE 

428  Smith  Street 
Quincy,  Illinois 
Dear  Mrs.  Greene, 

Thank  you,  indeed,  I  will  be  there.     I  have  just  re 
turned  from  a  week's  stay  in  Chicago,  where  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  Mabel  Magill,  whom  both  of  you  will  remember. 
I'm  sure  that  I  shall  have  interesting  news  for  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Georgia  Wicks 
AVednesday 


INFORMAL   REFUSAL 

428  Smith  Street 
Quincy,  Illinois 
Dear  Mrs.  Greene: 

Just  an  hour  before  your  messenger  came  I  promised  to 
chaperon  a  bunch  of  Helen's  girl  friends  at  the  production 
of  Robin  Hood  Friday  evening.  I  regret  being  unable  to 
be  with  you  for  I  know  how  enjoyable  such  evenings 
always  are.     Convey  my  regrets  to  Mr.  Greene. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Georgia  Wicks 
Wednesday 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

16.  Collect  six  or  eight  samples  of  wedding  invitations  and 
Ctudy  them  closely  for  arrangement,  punctuation,  and  tone. 
Explain  points  of  excellence  to  the  class. 

17.  Collect  samples  of  invitations  to  high-school  commence- 
n^ent  exercises,  and  study  them  closely  for  arrangement,  wording, 
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and  punctuation.  Explain  to  the  class  what  you  consider  to 
be  good  taste  in  commencement  invitations. 

18.  Draw  up  a  plan  and  write  out  the  copy  for  invitations 
to  your  o\vTi  graduating  exercises. 

19.  Invite  a  friend  to  an  informal  luncheon  at  your  home. 
^(a)     Accept  the  invitation,     (b)     Decline  the  invitation. 
y^!^.     You  hear  that  a  friend  is  going  to  be  in  a  near  city  on 

the  same  day  that  you  are  to  be  there,  (a)  Write  a  note  to 
him  asking  that  he  meet  you  at  the  Hotel  Blackmoor  ^nd 
have  dinner  with  you.  (b)  Accept  the  invitation,  (o^^  De- 
cline the  invitation. 

21.  Write  an  informal  note  to  go  to  the  members  of  your 
class,  inviting  them  to  a  class  party  to  be  given  in  your  school 
gymnasium  on  the  following  Friday  evening. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

]VIANUSCRIPT  PREPARATION  AND  PROOF 

READING 

It  is  very  hard  for  any  one  to  learn  to  be  an  effective 
writer  who  does  not  take  pride  in  the  appearance  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  manuscript.  Common  courtesy  demands 
that  if  I  write  something  for  you  to  read,  I  put  it  in  such 
shape  that  you  may  read  it  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
Courtesy  demands  that  if  you  write  something  for  your 
classmates  and  your  teachers  to  read,  you  put  it  in  the  best 
shape  for  them  that  you  possibly  can. 

Literary  geniuses  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  being  care- 
less of  their  manuscripts.  The  tendency  of  modern  editors, 
however,  is  not  to  excuse  even  them.  Certainly  the  average 
man  and  woman,  who  must  WTite  business  letters,  social 
letters,  advertising,  news  reports,  papers,  and  speeches 
cannot  afford  to  be  careless  of  his  or  her  manuscript. 

Manuscript  neatness  and  accuracy  are  results  of  good 
habits.  The  time  to  start  the  habits,  if  they  have  not 
already  been  started,  is  always  nmv.  Every  bit  of  written 
work  handed  in  to  your  teachers,  whether  it  be  in  English, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  or  history,  should  be  neatly  and 
accurately  written.  Trying  to  learn  neatness  in  any  one 
subject  or  any  one  kind  of  work  is  a  hopeless  task.  No  one 
will  ever  acquire  the  habit  of  neatness  by  handing  in  neat 
English  papers  and  carelessly  done,  inaccurate  papers  in 
history  or  botany. 
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It  is  perhaps  the  business  of  the  teacher  and  students  of 
EngUsh  to  set  the  fashion — to  take  the  lead  in  determining 
the  standard  of  manuscript  form  for  the  high  school. 
After  the  standard  has  been  set,  every  student  and  every 
teacher  should  look  upon  himself  as  a  committee  of  one 
to  see  that  he  himself  maintain  the  standard  and  that  he 
use  what  power  he  can  to  get  others  to  take  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  their  written  work. 

The  Preparation  of  School  Manuscripts 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  as  a  basis  for  a 
standard  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  English  depart- 
ment and  the  English  students. 

Paper. — ^Use  white  paper  eight  and  a  half  by  eleven 
inches  (business  stationery  size).  If  for  any  reason  a 
colored  paper  is  desired,  it  should  be  of  some  dull  tone  that 
is  easy  on  the  eyes.  The  paper  should  be  firm  and  heavy 
enough  not  to  wrinkle  easily. 

Writing.— The  writing  should  be  legible,  neatly  spaced, 
and  regular.  Only  one  side  of  the  sheet  should  be  used. 
All  materials  handed  to  any  one  other  than  the  writer  for 
correction  or  revision  should  be  in  ink  or  should  be  type- 
written. 

Margins  and  Spacing.— A  margin  of  at  least  an  inch  and 
one-half  should  appear  on  the  left  of  the  sheet.  The  right- 
hand  margin  line,  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  exactly 
straight,  should  be  kept  as  nearly  even  as  possible,  the 
right-hand  margin  being  slightly  less  than  the  left-hand 
one.  Titles  should  be  written  on  the  first  line  and  the 
second  line  should  be  left  blank.  The  first  line  of  each 
paragraph  should  be  indented  an  inch  from  the  left-hand 
margin  line. 
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Folding. — The  sheets,  after  being  properly  numbered 
and  arranged,  should  be  folded  lengthwise.  The  indorse- 
ment should  be  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  side  cor- 
responding to  the  front  cover  of  a  book  or  magazine,  the 
open  edges  being  to  the  right. 

Indorsement. — The  proper  form  of  indorsement  should 
be  determined  by  the  teacher  who  is  to  correct  or  read  the 
manuscript.  The  following  form  is  suggested  for  English 
papers : 

Name  of  student    

Subject  of  article    

English  course  or  class    • 

Date  article  is  due     • 

Teacher 


Other  forms  may  be  desirable  in  other  subjects.  The 
indorsement  on  any  WTitten  article  is  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  correct,  revise,  and  record  grades. 

Marks  Used  in  Correcting  Themes 

The  following  marks  for  correcting  themes  are  suggested. 
The  list  should  be  shortened  or  extended  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  teacher  and  the  needs  of  the  class.  Stu- 
dents should  consider  it  their  duty  to  inquire  about  all  cor- 
rections which  they  do  not  fully  understand. 

Ag.  Agreement  of  subject  and  verb  or  pronoun 

and  antecedent. 
Ant.  Antecedent  not  clear. 

Awk.         Awkward  use  of  words;  rearrange. 
Cap.  Use  a  capital  letter. 

CI.  Not  clear. 
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Coh.  Not  well  connected. 

Cond.  Condense;  be  more  concise. 

Cs.  Error  in  case. 

D.  Consult  a  dictionary. 

Emph.  Make  more  emphatic. 

Gr.  Error  in  grammatical  construction. 

Inst.  Consult  instructor. 

1.  c.  Change  capital  letters  to  small  letters. 

p.  Insert  punctuation. 

Rep.  Awkward  repetition. 

Ref.  Faulty  reference. 

S.  Poorly  constructed  sentence. 

sp.  Misspelled  word. 

tr.  Transpose. 

ts.  Error  in  tense. 

U.  The  principle  of  unity  violated. 

Wd.  Choose  a  better  word. 

A  Something  omitted. 

^  Make  a  new  paragraph. 

No  1[  Do  not  begin  a  new  paragraph. 

O  Close  up  space. 

#  Leave  space. 

(  )  Omit  material  inclosed. 

?  Question  as  to  fact. 

The    Preparation    of    Manuscript    Submitted    for 

Publication 

In  preparing  manuscript  for  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
book  editors  the  TivTiter  should  remember  that  it  is  always 
much  to  his  advantage  to  do  everything  he  can  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  editor  for  whom  he  is  writing. 

A  reasonably  heavy  white  paper,  unruled,  should  be 
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used.  The  standard  business  size,  eight  and  a  half  by 
eleven  inches,  is  always  acceptable.  ^Yith  most  editors 
typewritten  copy,  double  spaced,  has  a  big  advantage  over 
any  other.  Liberal  margins  should  be  left  at  the  top  and 
on  the  left.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  should  appear 
the  author's  name  and  address.  The  number  of  words  in 
the  article  should  be  stated  at  the  top  of  the  first  page. 

Usually  no  letter  need  be  written  to  the  editors.  A  re- 
turn envelope,  w^ith  sufficient  postage  for  the  return  of 
the  article,  should  be  inclosed.  If  a  letter  is  written  it 
should  be  brief,  stating  simply  that  the  manuscript  is 
submitted  for  consideration  and  that  it  is  offered  at  the 
regular  rates.  L^nknown  writers  without  established  rep- 
utations cannot  usually  afford  to  set  a  price  on  their 
contributions. 

Before  submitting  manuscripts  to  the  editors  of  any 
publication  it  is  advisable  to  study  the  publication  closelj'' 
to  see  what  kind  of  material  it  is  using.  Most  publications 
cater  to  a  well-defined  reading  public  that  wants  articles 
on  a  fairly  definite  list  of  subjects  written  up  in  a  more  or 
less  fixed  style. 

The  Correction  of  Proof 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  acquire  accuracy  in  written  work 
is  to  practise  the  correction  of  proof,  the  printer's  copy 
sent  to  the  author  for  correction. 

The  marks  on  the  opposite  page  are  those  commonly 
used  in  proof  reading: 

EXERCISES 

I.     Secure  a  page  or  a  galley  of  uncorrected  proof  from 
a  printing  office  for  practice  in  proof  reading.     Perhaps  a 


Proof  Reader's  Marks^ 

d*  Dele,  or  delete:  take)C  out. 

0  Letter  reversed — turn. 

#  Put  iii^pace. 

C  ClcO^  up — no  space. 

VA  Bad^spacing^spac^ore^evenly. 

**^  Wro^g  font:  character  of  wrong  size  or 

style. 

tf^  Transp@e. 

fl  JVlake  a  new  paragraph. 

D  ^ndent ;  or,  put  in  an  em-quad  space. 

C  C  Carry  to  the  left. 

"2  C^rry  fo  the  right. 

n  ^evate. 

UJ  Beprqss. 

X  I;prfperfect  type — correct. 

^  Space  showsfpetween  words — push  dowiie 

^  Straightert  crooked  line. 

II  Z^  llStraighten  aligSfnent. 

Mb  Restore  or  retain  words  crossed  out. 

rs  Print  (5?,  FT,  etc.)  as  a  ligature. 

©ufc-AttZ/totvi^  Words  are  omitted  from,  or  in,^opy. 

Q)  Query  to  author:  Is  this  cor^ec^? 

/c«^  Put  in.<'..initab. 

Ac/  Put  in  SAf  ATJ.  CAP^^^Afc^; 

J2c  Put  in  LOWER  CASR. 

t^^err^  Put  in -fwwe^  type. 

yid^  Put  in  UaU€  type. 

^  Putinfeojd^aee^type. 

Note.— An  additional  necessary  mark  is  the  inverted  caret  to  indi- 
cate superior  punctuation  marks,  letters,  or  figures,  thus: 

V,  V  and  v,  v,  v,  v,  etc. 

iFrom  Manual  of  Style,  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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member  of  the  class  can  ])e  a])pointecl  to  arrange  for  and 
secure  a  quantity  of  uncorrected  proof. 

2.  Have  your  school  jjrinting  department  or  a  local 
print  or  newspaper  shop  run  off  enough  first  proof  sheets  of 
several  short  articles  to  su])i)ly  each  member  of  the  class 
with  one  first  proof  of  each  article.  Correct  the  proof  and 
hand  in. 

3.  Carefully  proof  read  uncorrected  typewritten  copy 
from  the  class  in  typewriting. 

4.  Carefully  proof  read  a  page  of  manuscript  prepared 
by  one  of  your  classmates.  Write  a  short,  constructive 
criticism  of  his  manuscript  as  manuscript. 

5.  If  a  school  paper  is  published  or  if  a  school-news  de- 
partment is  conducted  in  a  local  paper,  the  class  in  com- 
position should  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  get 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  manuscript  and  the  cor- 
rection of  proof.  An  exhibit  may  profitably  be  prepared 
by  especially  interested  members  of  the  class  showing 
what  the  complete  process  of  printing  involves. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
NEWS  WRITING 

Editing  the  School  Paper 

The  influence  of  newspapers  on  language. — Fifty  years 
ago  a  daily  newspaper  was  a  rare  thing  in  many  American 
homes.  To-day  there  are  few  American  homes  without  at 
least  one  daily.  Fifty  years  ago  the  influence  of  the  daily 
newspapers  on  the  language  of  the  people  did  not  amount 
to  much.  To-day  the  influence  on  the  written  and  spoken 
language  of  the  people  is  far  above  that  of  any  other  single 
influence. 

The  chances  are  that  hereafter  our  language  will  be 
largely  what  the  newspapers  make  it.  People  are  gradu- 
ally beginning  unconsciously  to  model  their  language  upon 
the  language  of  newspapers,  simply  because  it  is  the  written 
language  they  are  most  used  to.  In  earlier  times  they 
modeled  their  language  on  that  of  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible,  having  no  other  written  standard. 

Every  educated  young  person  needs  to  know  something 
about  "newspaper  Enghsh,"  whether  he  intends  to  write 
for  newspapers  or  not.  No  person  in  this  day  can  afford 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  newspapers,  just  as  no  business  man 
can  afford  not  to  know^  something  about  the  writing  of 
good  business  letters.  If  knowing  how  does  no  more  than 
help  one  to  read  understandingly,  knowing  how  is  well 
worth  while. 
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News 

What  news  is. — News  consists  of  the  current  happenings 
that  are  either  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  reader. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  recent  happenings;  for  nothing  is 
news  after  you  have  heard  it  once.  A  sudden  break  in  the 
price  of  stocks  is  news  to  a  broker;  a  home-run  by  a  famous 
baseball  player  is  news  to  a  baseball  "fan";  a  dinner  party 
given  by  a  prominent  society  woman  is  news  to  all  women 
interested  in  society.  The  story  of  a  fight  against  fire  at 
sea  is  news  to  all  of  us  because  of  its  great  interest  to  all 
of  us ;  the  announcement  of  a  new  policy  in  regard  to  the 
redemption  of  liberty  bonds  is  news  to  all  because  of  its 
importance.  The  story  of  a  murder  is  news  because  of  its 
interest;  the  story  of  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  new 
system  of  courts  is  news  because  of  its  importance. 

1.  List  all  of  the  happenings  of  the  past  two  or  three 
days  that  would  have  news  value  to  the  high-school 
students.  List  the  happenings  in  school  that  would  be 
interesting  news  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Why 
does  the  report  of  a  football  game  have  greater  news 
value  than  the  report  of  a  class  meeting? 

ICinds  of  news. — There  are  many  kinds  of  news — almost 
as  many  as  there  are  types  of  people.  The  newspaper 
deals  with  people  in  masses — not  with  individuals.  Con- 
sequently, it  has  to  select  types  of  happenings  that  are 
sure  to  interest  fairly  large  portions  of  all  the  people. 
For  this  reason  the  front  pages  of  the  papers  are  likely  to 
be  filled  with  accounts  of  accidents,  crime,  public  meetings 
and  speeches,  governmental  activities  (including  develop- 
ments in  politics),  epidemics,  fires,  strikes,  industrial  con- 
tention, and  weather  forecasts.     Practically  all  the  people 
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are  interested  in  these  things.  A  front  page  in  a  big^  city 
daily  on  December  17,  1919,  contained  four  stories  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  which  it  was  believed  by  many  would 
take  place  on  that  day;  ten  stories  of  crimes,  police,  and 
the  courts;  three  stories  of  accidents,  two  of  strikes,  and 
six  of  important  steps  taken  by  officers  of  the  federal  oi 
the  state  government. 

The  same  daily  on  July  9,  19^24,  carried  four  stories  re- 
garding the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  president,  three 
of  the  death  of  the  president's  son,  three  of  city  and  state 
officials,  two  of  crime,  and  one  each  of  the  Russian  soviet, 
a  gas-price  war,  and  the  visit  of  a  prominent  rancher  to  the 
city. 

Most  editors  insist  that  any  story  must  interest  at  least 
one  reader  in  five  before  it  is  "news."  The  more  people  a 
story  will  interest,  the  higher  is  its  value.  News  of  society, 
of  conditions  in  workshops  and  tenements,  of  children,  of 
styles  and  clothing,  and  of  food  regulation  is  especially 
wanted  for  editions  of  a  paper  that  are  delivered  to  the 
home.  News  of  business  and  of  sports  is  wanted  in  the 
street  editions.  The  reason  is  easily  seen:  women  read 
the  home  editions,  men  read  the  street  editions. 

2.  List  and  classify  the  news  stories  on  the  front  page 
of  a  daily  paper  for  three  consecutive  issues.  Give  any 
reasons  you  can  think  of  why  particular  kinds  of  stories 
were  being  given  a  front-page  position  at  the  time. 

The  New^s  Story 

The  lead. — The  news  story — that  kind  of  article  whose 
business  it  is  to  tell  the  people  interesting  or  important 
recent  happenings — is  built  around  a  sentence,  a  paragraph, 
or  a  group  of  paragraphs  called  a  "lead."     This  lead  is  sup- 
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posed  to  answer  as  many  of  the  following  questions  as  it  is 
possible  to  answer: 

Who? 

What? 

When? 

Wliere? 

Why? 

How? 
Sometimes  the  "How?"  and  the  "WTiy?"  cannot  be  an- 
swered, but  the  others  can  if  enough  is  known  about  the 
happening  to  make  any  story  at  all.  This  type  of  lead, 
by  far  the  most  common  type,  is  generally  known  as  the 
summarizing  lead.  Notice  the  following  examples  to  see 
how  many  of  the  questions  are  answered  in  each: 


Altoona,  Pa.,  May  2. — Thirty  persons 
were  injured,  several  severely,  when  a  west- 
bound Pennsylvania  passenger  train  left  the 
tracks  on  a  sharp  curve  near  here  this  morn- 
ing. The  train  is  reported  to  have  been  Tun- 
ing fift}^  miles  an  hour, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  Oct.  16  (Special)— Oil 
leases  brought  $87,000  to  the  Navajo  Indian 
tribe  yesterday,  as  a  result  of  the  sale  here 
at  public  auction  of  13  tracts  in  the  San 
Juan  Oil  Field.  This  is  $10,000  more  than 
was  offered  for  the  Osage  tribal  leases  when 
the  Government  offered  them  to  the  public 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Oklahoma  oil  boom. 
These  lands  are  upon  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion, and  were  planned  for  sale  by  Hubert 
Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Charles 
H.  Burke,  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and 
Herbert  J.  Hagerman,  former  Governor 
and  Commissioner  of  the  Navajo  tribe,  con- 
ducted the  sale. 
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Concord,  Ind.,  Oct.  25  (Special) — Men 
members  of  the  First  Methodist  church  here 
have  subscribed  $3,300  toward  the  pur- 
chase price  of  lots  adjoining  the  church  on 
which  will  be  built  Jones  Memorial  hall, 
provided  for  in  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Clarissa  E.  Jones,  the  bulk  of  whose 
fortune  was  given  to  the  Northwest  con- 
ference of  the  church  and  to  charities. 


These  statements  put  the  really  important  facts  clearly 
before  the  reader.  They  tell  him  all  that  he  wants  to  know 
unless,  for  some  particular  reason,  he  is  interested  in  some 
of  the  details  that  follow. 

The  lead  must  be  concise,  accurate,  and  interesting.  It 
should  have  enough  interest  to  "pull"  the  reader  into  the 
story.  This  necessity  for  making  leads  interesting  often 
brings  into  use  other  types  than  the  summarizing  variety. 
Sometimes  they  take  the  form  of  striking  questions,  ex- 
traordinary statements,  bits  of  poetry  or  jingle,  or  quota- 
tions from  a  letter  or  a  speech.  As  a  general  thing,  how- 
ever, the  news  writer  is  pursuing  a  much  safer  course  in 
using  the  summarizing  type  of  lead. 

3.  Make  a  collection  of  ten  first  paragraphs  from  recent 
issues  of  a  daily  paper.  Explain  in  each  case  what  the  lead 
does. 

4.  Select  three  events  of  importance  in  your  school 
or  community  during  the  past  few  days  and  ^Tite  "leads" 
for  them.  Choose  two  other  events  w^ith  w^hich  everyone 
in  the  class  is  acquainted  and  wTite  *'leads"  for  them. 
Decide  upon  who  has  written  the  best  leads. 

The  body  of  the  news  story. — ^After  the  lead  of  a  story 
has  been  written,  the  details  of  the  happenings — fire,  crime, 
meeting,  accident,  or  whatever  it  may  be — are  told  either 
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in  the  order  of  their  importance  or  in  time  order.  The 
body  of  the  story  is  usually  so  arranged  that  the  last 
paragraph  or  the  last  few  paragraphs  may  be  cut  off  if  it  is 
found  necessary  to  do  so  when  the  paper  is  "made  up." 
Stories  are  sometimes  trimmed  until  nothing  but  the  first 
paragraph  is  left. 

Notice  how  the  following  stories  are  organized.  With  a 
card  or  a  piece  of  paper  cover  the  last  paragraph  or  the 
last  two  or  three.  You  will  see  that  the  story  still  seems  to 
be  complete.  Notice  also  whether  the  details  of  the  story 
are  told  in  the  order  of  time  or  in  the  order  of  decreasing 
importance.  If  the  time  order  is  followed  closely  the 
story  cannot  usually  be  cut  down  so  readily. 


GALE  LASHES  COAST 
SHIPS  GO  ON  ROCKS 

British     Steamer     Westmore- 
land, with  80  Aboard,  is  be- 
lieved Lost  off  Cape  May 

CONSIDERABLE  LOSS  IN  CITY 

One  Dead,  Several  Hurt  in  Auto 

Accidents  Due  to  Rain  and  High 

Wind 

A  northwest  gale  which  swept  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  Maine  to  Florida  yester- 
day, lashed  the  sea  into  a  fury  and  brought 
an  S  O  S  call  from  a  British  steamer,  sinking 
off  the  Delaware  Capes,  drove  a  five-masted 
brigantine  on  the  rocks,  carried  a  lightship 
to  sea,  and  sent  great  waves  pounding  up 
the  shore  to  the  damage  of  many  coast  re- 
sorts. 

Accompanied  in  most  cases  by  a  driving 
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rain,  the  seventy-mile  gale  reached  its 
greatest  force  late  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  property  all  along  the  coast  suffered. 
Many  small  pleasure  boats  were  torn  from 
their  moorings  and  hurled  on  the  rocks.  In 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  signs  were  blown 
down  and  trees  uprooted.  At  Coney 
Island  it  was  said  that  the  storm  was  the 
worst  in  years  and  that  there  was  danger  of 
the  new-made  beach,  filled  in  by  the  city 
when  it  built  the  boardwalk,  being  destroy- 
ed. 

From  New  Jersey  came  word  that  a 
number  of  the  resorts  were  reported  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  by  railroad  washouts. 
Damage  was  done  to  the  sea  walls  and 
beaches  at  Cape  May  and  Atlantic  City, 
and  the  railroad  tracks  at  the  last-named 
place  were  submerged  in  some  cases  for  half 
their  length  across  the  meadows. 
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Two  Killed,  Several  Hurt  by  Auto 

There  were  a  number  of  automobile 
accidents  from  the  slippery  pavements. 
Two  men  were  killed  and  several  injured. 
Another  man  is  near  death  from  contact 
with  a  live  wire,  blown  down  by  the  wind. 

Reports  came  in  from  coast  guards  and 
naval  stations  along  the  coast  throughout 
the  afternoon  and  night  that  the  steamer 
Westmcr eland  was  sinking  in  the  gale  six 
miles  east  of  Five  Fathom  Bank  lightship, 
or  in  almost  the  same  position  that  the 
steamer  Northern  Pacific  burned  and  sank 
two  years  ago.  Tides  are  highest  in  many 
years.  Coast  guards  on  patrol  were  ham- 
pered by  a  driving  rain  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  see  farther  than  a  few  feet. 

At  Cape  May  it  was  said  that  even  if  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Kickapoo  should  pro- 
ceed   to    assist    the   Westmoreland   it  was 
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doubtful  if  a  lifeboat  could  live  on  the  seas. 

The  eighty  oflBcers  and  men  in  the  crew 
aboard  the  Westmoreland  have  not  been 
heard  from  since  distress  signals  were  re- 
ceived yesterday  by  the  Danish  steamship 
Phoenix.  At  that  time  the  Westmoreland 
was  fourteen  miles  east  of  Five  Fathoms 
lightship,  which  is  twenty-two  miles  from 
Delaware  breakwater. 

The  first  message  was  picked  up  at  7 
o'clock,  and  a  few  minutes  later  another 
was  intercepted  saying  the  seas  were  over- 
whelming and  that  the  lifeboats  on  ship  had 
had  been  smashed. 

A  later  message  asked  that  the  crew  be 
saved  with  all  possible  speed.  Further  at- 
tempts to  communicate  with  the  "Westmore- 
land, however,  failed  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  ship  went  down  with  all  hands. 

The  Phoenix  Unable  to  Aid 

The  Phoenix  arrived  in  Newport  News, 
Va.,  after  bucking  the  gale  since  late  Mon- 
day. Captain  Gay  said  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  turn  his  vessel  around  in  the 
heavy  seas  to  aid  the  Westmoreland. 

He  reported  that  a  coast  guard  station 
along  the  Jersey  coast  answered  the  West- 
moreland's distress  signals  Monday  night 
but  could  not  render  assistance  because  the 
sea  was  too  rough  for  rescue  boats. 

The  Westmoreland  sailed  from  Boston 
Monday  for  Southern  ports.  She  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Steamship  Navigation 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  London.  She  was  built 
in  Glasgow  in  1917  and  formerly  plied  be- 
tween Europe  and  this  country.  Her  ton- 
nage was  9,512  tons  gross  and  6,099  tons 
net.  She  was  473  feet  in  length  and  sixty 
feet  wide. 

The    five-masted    brigantine,   Macerati, 
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from  New  York,  was  reported  ashore  off 
Lewes,  Del.  She  was  carrying  coal  to  Nor- 
folk and  was  forced  close  to  shore  by  the 
storm  and  finally  went  on  the  rocks. 

It  was  reported  the  heavy  seas  threatened 
to  undermine  the  Cape  Henlopen  lighthouse 
at  Lewes,  Del.,  one  of  the  first  lighthouses 
built  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

During  the  morning  a  three-masted 
British  schooner  was  sighted  in  distress  in 
the  gale  off  the  Long  Island  shore,  about 
seven  miles  east  of  the  Fire  Island  light. 
Captain  John  G.  Berry,  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  Division  of  the  Coast  Guard,  sent 
a  wireless  to  the  cutter  Seminole,  cruising 
off  Long  Island,  to  stand  by.  Rain  and 
mist  prevented  identification  of  the  schooner 
from  shore.  No  word  of  her  fate  had  been 
received  last  night. — New  York  Times, 


MIDDLE    WEST    DESTINED 
TO    BE    WORLD'S    CENTER 

Development  of  Great  Agricultural 

Region  Dependent  on  a  Few  Men, 

Declares  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball 

The  future  history  of  the  future  agri- 
culture of  America  is  going  to  be  written  in 
a  setting  of  the  roUmg  prairie  and  plains  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
E.  D.  Ball,  zoologist  and  entomologist  of  the 
Iowa  State  College,  as  expressed  in  an 
address  to  the  student  assembly  Tuesday 
morning. 

"If  one  wishes  to  live  in  the  center  of  the 
w  orld  in  a  generation  from  now  he  must  live 
in  Chicago,"  said  Mr.  Ball,  "for  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  will  be  the  great  food-producing 
area  of  the  future. 
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"To  develop  this  agricultural  area  we 
must  have  a  vision  of  what  future  agri- 
culture will  be.  We  must  have  broadly 
trained  men  who  will  furnish  the  leadership. 

"The  foundation  of  agriculture  is  not  in 
the  crop,  the  soil,  the  stock,  or  the  market. 
It  is  in  the  man,  the  exceptional  man.  The 
future  of  Kansas  and  other  agriculture  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men.  Possibilities  of  the  future 
will  be  carried  out  by  men  of  broad  train- 
ing and  a  broad  outlook,  who  have  not 
merely  technical  knowledge,  but  wide  and 
far-seeing  vision." — Kansas  Industrialist. 


100    NAVY   GRADUATES 
LEAVE  THE  SERVICE 

Some   Accept   Commissions   in   the 

Marine  Corps  and  Army,  Others  Go 

Into  Business 

NOT   NEEDED    ON   WARSHIPS 

Annapolis,  Md.,  June  7  Special  Dis- 
patch to  the  Evening  Post. — Although  515 
diplomas  were  distributed  by  Secretary 
Wilbur  at  the  Naval  Academy  commence- 
ment exercises  here  Wednesday,  nearly 
100  of  the  recipients  will  not  continue  in  the 
regular  line  of  the  navy. 

Figures  compiled  show  that  resignations 
of  C4  took  effect  immediately;  25  elected  to 
accept  commissions  as  second  lieutenants 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  7  others  took 
commissions  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
navy,  a  total  of  90. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
academy  that  graduates  were  extended 
the  privilege  of  resigning  outright  from  the 
service.     The  Navy   Department  has  al- 
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ways  maintained  that  after  the  students 
reaped  the  benefit  of  a  first-class  education, 
the  department  was  entitled  to  at  least  a 
year  or  two  of  their  services. 

This  year,  however,  the  department  was 
moved  to  its  action  because  of  a  diminishing 
immediate  demand  for  officers,  under  the 
smaller  building  program. 

The  country's  armed  forces,  however, 
will  not  lose  the  services  of  all  those  who 
resigned  entirely,  as  a  number,  not  yet 
ascertained,  contemplate  entering  the  army 
as  lieutenants.  The  remainder  will  engage 
in  business  pursuits,  some  having  been 
offered  attractive  positions.  They  will  be 
subject  to  an  emergency  reserve  call. 

There  were   several   cases  of  graduates 
who,  while  receiving  diplomas,  had  their 
commissions   withlield,    pending  re-exami- 
nations, physically  or  for  other  causes. 
^New  York  Evening  Post. 


5.     Outline  each  of  the  preceding  news  stories  and  dis- 
cuss with  the  class  the  plans  by  which  they  are  written. 

Story  of  a  meeting  or  a  speech. — The  type  of  news  story 
that  a  person  not  in  the  newspaper  business  is  most  likely 
to  be  called  upon  to  write  is  the  report  of  a  meeting  or  a 
speech.  The  lead  in  the  case  of  a  meeting  is  usually  a 
statement  of  the  most  important  or  interesting  happening 
at  the  meeting.  It  may  be  a  statement  of  the  general 
tone  of  the  meeting,  some  peculiar  and  interesting  event, 
some  interruption  or  diversion,  or  some  particular  state- 
ment or  admission  made  by  a  speaker,  or  the  size  of  the 
crowed.  In  reporting  a  speech  the  lead  should  usually  be 
the  most  important  or  interesting  statement  of  the  speaker, 
quoted  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  substance  of 
the  speech  summarized  may  be  used  as  the  lead. 
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The  body  of  the  story  should  take  up  those  details  of  the 
speech  or  meeting  most  likely  to  strike  the  readers  of  the  pa- 
per as  being  important.  The  writer  must  always  ask  him- 
self, "Who  will  read  this  article  and  what  is  it  about  the 
speech  or  the  meeting  that  they  will  most  want  to  know?" 

Cautions. — Do  not  write  headlines  for  news  stories  you 
submit  to  newspapers.  All  of  the  larger  papers  employ 
specially  trained  copy  readers.  The  editors  of  the  smaller 
papers  know  best  what  it  is  about  your  story  that  will 
catch  the  eye  and  the  interest  of  their  readers. 

Do  not  put  in  personal  comment  on  the  facts  you  write 
about.  Give  facts  and  nothing  hut  facts.  Newspaper 
readers  do  not  care  to  knoiv  ivhat  you  think  about  what 
happened.     They  wish  to  know  what  happened. 

6.  Write  up  a  news  report  of  a  speech  or  a  meeting  you 
have  attended  lately.  Assume  that  the  story  is  to  appear 
in  a  local  paper.  Carefully  select  the  lead  of  your  story 
and  then  include  only  such  details  as  will  be  of  interest 
to  a  large  percentage  of  the  readers.  It  is  well  at  first  to 
model  such  report  closely  upon  another  of  the  same  kind 
that  has  been  published. 

The  Feature  Story 

No  definite  rules. — For  the  writing  of  the  feature  story 
— that  kind  of  article  whose  purpose  it  is  to  give  informa- 
tion or  entertainment — no  definite  rules  can  be  given. 
There  is  no  particular  style  for  feature  stories.  People 
who  write  them  generally  choose  their  own  subject  matter 
and  develop  it  in  whatever  style  seems  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  subject  or  the  occasion.  They  are  usuall}^  careful 
to  choose  subjects  in  which  the  public  is  greatly  interested. 
They  strive  to  make  their  stories  pleasing  and  easily  read. 
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Feature  stories  usually  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  news. 
Let  us  suppose  that  for  a  week  or  two  the  papers  have 
carried  a  great  many  stories  about  recent  discoveries  in 
regard  to  the  planet  Mars,  announcements  of  candidates 
for  president,  and  gossip  about  the  divorce  suit  of  an 
American  heiress  brought  against  her  titled  European 
husband.  These  things  have  been  "big  news"  for  a  week 
or  two.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  daily  and  especially  the 
Sunday  papers  for  a  week  or  so  following  will  carry  in- 
formative and  entertaining  articles  about  certain  features 
of  those  stories.  They  will  discuss  astronomers,  great  as- 
tronomical discoveries,  communication  with  planets,  fa- 
mous political  conventions  and  famous  campaigns,  the 
biographies  of  some  of  the  men  prominently  mentioned 
for  president,  and  the  social  and  domestic  activities  of 
American  heiresses  and  their  titled  husbands. 

Feature  writing,  however,  is  an  art  that  requires  not 
only  considerable  training  and  practice  but  also  a  great 
deal  of  natural  ability.  The  feature  story  writer  is 
usually  a  specialist,  of  literary  ability,  who  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  finding  subjects  in  which  the  public  is 
interested  and  then  writing  them  up  in  a  style  that  will 
please. 

Farm  papers  are  especially  good  markets  for  feature 
stories  touching  upon  the  different  phases  of  farm  life. 
Journals  for  women  are  always  in  the  market  for  feature 
stories  having  to  do  with  women's  problems  in  the  home  and 
in  the  community :  such  things  as  cooking,  care  of  children, 
home  decoration,  home  nursing,  school  problems,  church 
problems,  and  the  woman  in  business  or  politics.  News- 
paper feature  stories,  however,  keep  fairly  definitely  in 
the  wake  of  the  news.     Thev  want  live,  interesting  articles 
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on  topics  that  the  news  of  the  day  has  made  people  in- 
terested in. 

Examples  of  each  type  of  feature  story  follow.  The 
first  is  the  kind  of  article  that  aims  to  entertain.  It  has 
considerable  human  interest  in  it.  The  second,  which  is 
an  interview,  aims  chiefly  to  inform. 

[Feature  Story:  Entertainment] 

BLIND     GENIUS     OF     THE 

BOW  MAKES  LITTLE  BOY'S 

OLD   FIDDLE  HOLY 

Russian  Refugee  Whose  Music  Lev- 
elled Immigration  Barriers,  Plays  for 
Rejoicing  Relatives  in  Bronx  Tene- 
ment 

Among  the  precious  possessions  of  ten- 
year-old  Morris  Ginzberg  is  a  violin,  just  a 
shell  of  a  fiddle  on  which  the  boy  scratches 
his  lessons.  Until  last  night  Morris 
ranked  it  in  value  somewhere  between  his 
sled  and  a  box  of  colored  marbles.  But 
now  the  fiddle  is  holy.  One  of  its  broken 
strings  is  attached  to  a  nail  in  the  kitchen 
of  Morris's  home,  at  507  East  139th  Street, 
for  a  genius  played  on  the  violin  and  broke 
the  string.  And  the  genius,  besides,  was  a 
blind  refugee  from  Petrograd. 

Abram  Haitovitch,  the  violinist,  reached 
this  city  yesterday  afternoon,  having  sped 
across  the  continent  from  the  Golden  Gate. 
He  had  fiddled  his  way  out  of  Russia  to  save 
his  younger  brother  from  the  army;  he  had 
fiddled  his  way  into  the  United  States  to 
save  David  from  deportation. 

Relatives  they  had  expected  did  not  meet 
Abram  and  David  at  the  station,  and  a 
crowd  collected. 
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"Abram,"  his   brother   whispered,    "a 
man    in   a   blue    uniform   is   approaching. 
Maybe  he  will  arrest  us." 

"Hold  on  to  me,"  Abram  replied. 

Brothers    Feared    Arrest 

But  Patrolman  Kenny  did  not  arrest 
them.  He  asked  them  instead  where  they 
came  from  and  where  they  wished  to 
go.  "Somewhere  in  Brooklyn,"  Abram 
replied.  "Didn't  the  policeman  know  a 
family  named  Bennett?"  Was,  then, 
Brooldyn  so  large?  Yes,  he  had  an  address 
tucked  away  in  a  pocket,  and  might  the 
guardevoi  be  blessed  by  the  Almighty  for 
his  kindness. 

Then  the  marvels  of  the  New  World 
were  unfolded  quickly  to  the  younger 
brother's  confused  senses.  He  found  that 
one  could  ride  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  surface  of  the  streets.  But 
Abram  was  worried.  Clinging  tightly  to 
David's  arm  he  begged  that  the  boy  take  no 
risks.  It  might  be  dangerous  to  lean  out 
too  far.  And  what  would  he  write  to  his 
parents  if  anything  should  occur  to  David? 
Finally  they  reached  the  home  of  their  kins- 
men, where  they  sat  down  to  a  Shabuoth 
feast,  for  yesterday  was  the  first  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Weeks.  Abram  asked  that  the 
relatives  attend  to  David's  cares  first. 

Abram 's  kinsmen  bundled  him  into  a 
machine,  for  others  of  his  relatives  awaited 
him  at  507  East  139th  Street.  Abram 
begged   that   David   go   along   with   him. 

Played    in    Immigrant's    Pen 

"I  risked  my  life  to  save  him  from  the 
Russian  bear,"  he  said.  "I  gave  up  my 
place  in  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Petro- 
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grad.  When  they  told  nic  in  the  immi- 
grant's pen  at  San  Francisco  that  I  could 
not  come  in  because  I  was  blind,  I  was  not 
sorry  for  mj'self.  It  was  for  David  I 
played  there  as  I  never  played  before — even 
for  the  Czar.  When  Commissioner  White 
permitted  us  to  come  in  I  was  glad  for 
David's  sake.  I  am  afraid  to  leave  him 
alone." 

But  the  kinsman  explained  that  David 
would  be  well  taken  care  of;  that  the 
Russian  secret  service  had  no  influence  in 
this  country.  In  an  hour  they  were  in 
the  Bronx  tenement.  Abram  did  not  know 
that  his  fame  had  preceded  him;  that 
Mischa  Elman  considered  him  great;  that 
musical  critics  were  waiting  to  hear  him 
play.  From  little  Morris  Ginzberg  was 
borrowed  a  violin.  The  violin  was  far  too 
small  and  the  bow  was  far  too  large,  but 
Abram  Haitovitch's  fingers  flew  over  the 
cheap  strings  in  Dvorak's  "Humoresque." 

"I  must  go  back  to  David,"  he  cried 
suddenly.     "I  have  left  him  alone." 

— New  York  Tribune. 


[Feature  Story:  Information] 

SCIENCE     TRULY     INTER- 
NATIONAL 

Fifty-four   Nations   Now    United    in 
Making  War  on  Disease 

George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  believes  that  never 
before  has  science — as  the  representative 
of  the  true  internationalism — presented  so 
united  a  front  against  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind— disease. 

"To    take   a   conspicuous    illustration," 
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Doctor  Vincent  said  the  other  day,  "the 
Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  anything  that 
existed  before  the  World  War.  Here  are 
fifty-four  nations  working  together  in  the 
interest  of  a  public  health  program,  the 
United  States  Government  cooperating 
heartily  with  the  rest.  We  never  had  any- 
thing like  that  before.  Its  effects  are 
bound  to  be  far-reaching.  They  are 
already  important. 

"One  feature  of  the  Health  Section's 
activities  in  which  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion has  assisted  by  furnishing  funds  has 
been  the  international  institutes  of  health 
officers,  of  which  two  were  held  in  1923. 
At  one  of  these,  which  met  in  London, 
twenty-nine  health  officers,  from  Austria, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan, 
Norway,  Poland,  Rumania,  Russia,  Sweden, 
the  United  States  and  Jugoslavia,  were 
present.  At  the  other,  held  in  this  country 
last  September,  there  were  twenty-five 
delegates  from  eighteen  countries,  mcluding 
four — Germany,  Mexico,  Russia,  and  the 
L'nited  States — which  were  not  members  of 
the  League.  These  meetings  had  valuable 
results,  not  only  in  exchanging  scientific 
information  but  in  promoting  friendliness 
and  good-will. 

"Another  means  of  bringing  about  an 
interchange  of  ideas  is  the  foreign  fellow- 
ships which  enable  promising  young  scien- 
tists to  go  to  other  countries  than  their  own 
for  special  training  in  public  health  work, 
medicine,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
nursing.  Last  year  the  various  agencies  in 
the  Foundation  provided  636  such  fellow- 
ships. 
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Ambassadors    of    Science 

"Still  a  third  line  of  intercommunication 
is  the  practice  of  inviting  individuals  and 
commissions — 'ambassadors  of  science' — 
to  make  tours  for  the  study  of  their  special 
problems.  Thus  last  year  six  Japanese 
scientists — two  professors  of  medicine,  two 
of  pathology,  one  parasitologist,  and  one 
surgeon — visited  the  United  States.  We 
expect  very  soon  a  commission  from  Nor- 
way and  another  from  Brazil.  The  inter- 
national friendships  arising  from  personal 
contacts  during  such  visits  are  invaluable." 

Doctor  Vincent  was  asked  if  national 
temperaments  and  traditions  didn't  show 
themselves  in  public  health  work. 

"Undoubtedly.  For  instance,  we  can 
distinguish  three  principal  systems  of 
medical  education  distributed  according  to 
historical  development.  These  are  the 
British,  the  Latin,  and  the  German.  Differ- 
ent systems  of  training  naturally  produce 
different  types  of  physicians  and  health 
officers.  But  all  three  of  these  systems 
are  increasingly  making  contributions  to 
what  is  very  slowly  emerging  as  a  cosmo- 
politan type.  I  don't  mean  an  American 
type,  for  America  is  only  one  of  the  elements 
to  be  considered.  What  the  biologists  call 
cross-fertilization  is  taking  place.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  strongest  parts  of  all  the 
systems  will  gradually  be  adopted  every- 
where and  the  differences  tend  to  diminish. 

The    Real    Esperanto 

"Science  is  the  great  international 
language — the  real  Esperanto  or  Volapuk. 
Its  facts  mean  the  same  in  Paris  and  Peking 
that  they  do  in  Hongkong." 

"What  can  we  look  forward  to  as  the 
result   of   world-wide   cooperation   against 
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disease?"  Doctor  Vincent  was  asked. 
"Can  we  count  on  the  complete  elimination 
of  some  diseases?" 

"We  could  approach  such  a  condition  if 
popular  education  were  carried  far  enough. 
As  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  pointed 
out  many  times,  such  diseases  as  smallpox, 
cholera,  plague,  and  typhus  need  no  longer 
exist  in  civilized  communities,  and  t^'phoid 
fever,  malaria,  hookworm  disease,  and  yel- 
low fever  are  being  rapidly  restricted.  But 
many  other  diseases  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  sanitarian.  In  perhaps  80  per  cent,  of 
the  diseases  which  contribute  to  the  death 
rate  we  can  do  nothing  unless  the  individual 
conforms  to  the  known  laws  of  health. 

"We  know,  and  have  known  for  man}^ 
years,  how  to  prevent  smallpox,  yet  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  this  disease  is 
practically  endemic.  In  Holland,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  so  rare  that  many  phy- 
sicians never  see  a  case  of  it. 
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Progress  Not  Automatic 

"If  the  international  health  movement 
is  to  succeed  there  must  be  constant  effort 
and  continuous  education.  The  old  no- 
tion that  progress  was  automatic  and  that 
we  were  all  carried  along  regardless  of  any 
expenditure  of  energy  on  our  part  is  no 
longer  acceptable.  We  can  see,  since  the 
W^orld  War,  that  what  appears  to  be  prog- 
ress is  sometimes  movement  in  a  circle,  or 
in  a  spiral  so  small  that  it  resembles  a  circle. 
If  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright  it  is 
because  scientists  in  every  country,  without 
the  hope  of  large  rewards,  are  giving 
laborious  lives  to  what  is  also  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  'the 
well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world. '  "  — ^New  York  Times. 
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Editorial  Writing 

Editorial  writers. — The  editorial  writing  on  a  big  news- 
paper is  usually  done  by  men  and  women  of  special  train- 
ing and  experience.  Nevertheless,  editorial  writing  offers 
a  fine  field  for  practice  to  the  beginning  writer  in  school  or 
college  if  he  is  willing  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  his  own 
experience  or  information. 

Every  large  city  daily  has  a  group  of  editorial  writers, 
each  of  whom  is  a  specialist  in  some  certain  field.  They 
meet  in  conference  and  determine  what  their  editorials 
shall  be  about  for  the  next  issue.  After  the  conference 
each  writer  sets  to  work  upon  his  editorial,  reading  and  in- 
vestigating extensively  in  preparation  for  writing. 

The  editorials  in  a  good  newspaper  are  not  hastily  dashed 
off,  as  are — of  necessity — many  of  the  news  stories  and 
some  of  the  feature  articles.  Writers  sometimes  spend 
ten  or  twelve  hours  in  producing  an  editorial  of  five  or  six 
hundred  words,  if  all  the  time  they  spend  in  reading  and 
investigation  is  counted.  The  greatest  editorial  writers  are 
usually  the  greatest  readers  and  the  shrewdest  investiga- 
tors.    They  learn  much  to  say  before  they  say  a  little. 

The  writing  of  editorials. — As  in  the  case  of  feature  stor- 
ies, no  rules  can  be  given  for  the  construction  of  editorials. 
Usually  the  writer  develops  his  own  plan  and  style.  Some 
writers  use  a  lead  similar  to  the  news  lead ;  others  approach 
their  conclusion  carefully.  Some  use  short  sentences, 
others  use  long;  some  use  the  "lingo"  of  the  man  of  the 
street,  others  use  the  language  of  the  learned  s})ecialist. 
Most  of  them,  though,  probably  select  a  structure  and 
style  adapted  to  the  readers  they  hope  to  interest. 

Types  of  editorials. — Editorials  are  of  three  types:  in- 
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formative,  argumentative,  and  entertaining.  The  strictly 
informative  type,  which  is  rare,  is  Hkely  to  be  found  in  a 
paper  which  circulates  principally  among  a  highly  cultured 
class  or  a  special  class,  such  as  financiers,  bankers,  and 
captains  of  industry.  The  Boston  Transcript  is  a  news- 
paper read  largely  by  people  of  culture  and  broad  interests, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  circulates  largely  among  the 
wealthy  business  and  professional  men  of  New  York  City. 

The  argumentative  editorial  is  found  in  almost  every 
newspaper.  It  may  start  with  a  general  conclusion  as  to 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong  and  then  give  facts  intended 
to  justify  the  conclusion,  or  it  may  do  the  opposite.  It  is 
likely  to  deal  with  some  question  of  public  interest,  either 
state,  local,  or  national  in  scope.  Often  such  editorials 
show  strong  political  prejudice  and  assert  considerably 
more  than  they  prove. 

The  entertaining  or  human-interest  editorial  is  a  type  of 
brief  light  essay.  Its  purpose  is  to  entertain  the  person 
who  likes  to  get  his  entertainment  by  thinking.  It  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  satirical  in  tone,  pointing  out  in  a 
humorous  way  the  faults  or  weaknesses  of  a  cause  or  of 
some  prominent  man's  views.  This  type  of  editorial  is 
often  also  found  in  the  humorous  magazine.  The  writer 
must  have  keen  vision,  good  common  sense,  a  wide  vo- 
cabulary, and  considerable  natural  talent. 


[Human  Interest  Editorial] 
Hairpins 

The  comprehensive  merits  of  the  hairpin  are 
known  to  all  observant  men.  Its  special 
value  in  surgery  is  asserted  by  a  writer  of 
American  Medicine.     It  seems  that  a  surgeon 
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can  do  almost  anything  with  a  hairpin.  He 
can  wire  bones  with  it,  probe  and  close 
wounds,  pin  bandages,  compress  blood  vessels, 
use  it  "to  remove  foreign  bodies  from  any 
natural  passage,"  and  as  a  curette  for  scraping 
away  soft  material.  And  no  doubt  the 
women  doctors  can  do  a  great  deal  more  with 
that  most  gifted  and  versatile  of  human 
implements. 

Anthropologists  have  never  done  justice  to 
the  hairpin.  It  keeps  civilization  together. 
In  the  hands  of  girls  entirely  great  it  is  much 
mightier  than  the  sword  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  plow.  What  is  the  plow  but  a  develop- 
ment of  the  forked  stick,  and  what  is  a  forked 
stick  but  a  modification  of  the  hairpin? 
If  there  was  any  necessity,  a  woman  could 
scratch  the  ground  successfully  now.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  work  or  play  in  which  something 
may  not  be  accomplished  by  means  of  it. 

Dullards  will  tell  you  that  women  aren't 
so  inventive  as  men,  don't  take  out  so  many 
patents.  They  don't  have  to.  With  the 
hairpin  all  that  is  doable  can  be  done.  With 
a  hairpin  a  woman  can  pick  a  lock,  pull  a  cork, 
peel  an  apple,  draw  out  a  nail,  beat  an  egg,  see 
if  a  joint  of  meat  is  done,  do  up  a  baby, 
sharpen  a  pencil,  dig  out  a  sliver,  fasten  a 
door,  hang  up  a  plate  or  a  picture,  open  a 
can,  take  up  a  carpet,  repair  a  baby  carriage, 
clean  a  lamp  chimney,  put  up  a  curtain,  rake  a 
grate  fire,  cut  a  pie,  make  a  fork,  a  fishhook, 
an  awl,  a  gimlet,  or  a  chisel,  a  paper-cutter,  a 
clothespin,  regulate  a  range,  tinker  a  sewing 
machine,  stop  a  leak  in  the  roof,  turn  over  a 
flapjack,  caulk  a  hole  in  a  pair  of  trousers,  stir 
batter,  whip  cream,  reduce  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  meter,  keep  bills  and  receipts  on  file. 
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spread  butter,  cut  patterns,  tighten  windows, 
clean  a  watch,  untie  a  knot,  varnish  floors,  do 
practical  plumbing,  reduce  the  asthma  of 
tobacco  pipes,  pry  shirt  studs  into  buttonholes 
too  small  for  them,  fix  a  horse's  harness,  re- 
store damaged  mechanical  toys,  WTestle  with 
refractory  beer  stoppers,  improvise  sus- 
penders, shovel  bonbons,  inspect  gas  burners, 
saw  cake,  jab  tramps,  produce  artificial  but- 
tons, hooks  and  eyes,  sew,  knit,  and  darn, 
button  gloves  and  shoes,  put  up  awnings, 
doctor  an  automobile.  In  short,  she  can  do 
what  she  wants  to;  she  needs  no  other  in- 
strument. 

If  a  woman  went  into  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
line  she  would  build  a  hut  and  make  her  a 
coat  of  the  skin  of  a  goat  by  means  of  the  hair- 
pin. Che  will  revolutionize  surgery  with  it 
in  time.  Meanwhile  the  male  chirurgeons  are 
doing  the  best  they  can;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  they  have  mastered  the  full  mystery 
of  the  hairpin. — New  York  Sun. 


Lines  to  an  Anxious  Friend 

(The  following  editorial  written  by  William  Allen 
"N^Tiite  and  published  in  the  Emporia  Gazette,  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  as  the  best  editorial  in  192'2.) 

You  tell  me  that  law  is  above  freedom  of 
utterance.  And  I  reply  that  you  can  have 
no  wise  laws  nor  free  enforcement  of  wise  laws 
unless  there  is  free  expression  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  people — and  also,  their  folly  with  it. 
But  if  there  is  freedom,  folly  will  die  of  its 
owTi  poison,  and  the  wisdom  will  survive. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  race.  It  is  the  proof 
of  man's  kinship  with  God. 

You  say  that  freedom  of  utterance  is  not 
for  time  of  stress,  and  I  reply  with  the  sad 
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truth  that  only  in  time  of  stress  is  freedom 
of  utterance  in  danger.  No  one  questions  it 
in  calm  days,  because  it  is  not  needed.  And 
the  reverse  is  true  also;  only  when  free 
utterance  is  expressed  is  it  needed,  and  when 
it  is  needed,  it  is  most  vital  to  justice. 
Peace  is  good.  But  if  you  are  interested 
in  peace  through  force  and  without  free 
discussion,  that  is  to  say,  free  utterance  de- 
cently and  in  order — your  interest  in  jus- 
tice is  slight.  And  peace  without  justice  is 
tyranny,  no  matter  how  you  may  sugar- 
coat  it  with  expediency.  This  state  to-day  is 
in  more  danger  from  suppression  than  from 
violence,  because  in  the  end,  suppression 
leads  to  violence;  violence,  indeed,  is  the  child 
of  suppression.  Whoever  pleads  for  justice 
helps  to  keep  the  peace;  and  whoever  tramples 
upon  the  plea  for  justice,  temperately  made 
in  the  name  of  peace,  only  outrages  peace  and 
kills  something  fine  in  the  heart  of  man  which 
God  put  there  when  we  got  our  manhood. 
When  that  is  killed,  brute  meets  brute  on  each 
side  of  the  line. 

So,  dear  friend,  put  fear  out  of  your  heart. 
This  nation  will  survive,  this  state  will  pros- 
per, the  orderly  business  of  life  will  go  for- 
ward if  only  men  can  speak  in  whatever  way 
given  them  to  utter  what  their  hearts  hold — 
by  voice,  by  posted  card,  by  letter,  or  by  press. 
Reason  never  has  failed  men.  Only  force  and 
repression  have  made  the  wrecks  in  the  world. 

[Informative  Editorial] 

The  Admission  of  Ethiopia 

During  a  recent  Assembly  session  of  the 
League  of  Nations  two  new  members  were 
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added,  Ireland  and  Abyssinia,  whose  official 
name  is  hereafter  to  be  Ethiopia.  Being  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  word  "habesh,"  or 
mixture,  "Abyssinia"  is  regarded  by  the  na- 
tives as  disrespectful.  Ireland  was  unani- 
mously admitted  under  great  enthusiasm 
early  in  the  session.  Ethiopia  was  elected 
just  before  the  adjournment.  The  entry  of 
Ireland  adds  one  more  member  to  the  British 
group,  and  one  of  the  delegates  seated  for 
Ethiopia  was  Count  Robert  Linant  de  Belle- 
fonds,  which  sounds  French.  The  other  two 
were  natives,  the  Dedjazmatch  Xadeou  and 
x\to  Fassika,  both  of  whom  arrived  in  Geneva 
wearing  their  native  costumes. 

That  these  Africans  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  European  adviser  when  appearing  before 
an  assembly  like  the  League  of  Nations  is  not 
remarkable.  When  Prince  Feisul,  now  King 
of  Irak,  attended  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris,  his  companion  and  guide  was  a  British 
officer.  Colonel  Lawrence,  the  remarkable 
young  Oxford  archaeologist  who  had  been  so 
active  during  the  war  in  organizing  the  Arabs 
against  the  Turks.  King  Menelik  himself  had 
a  Swiss  counselor  named  Ilg. 

The  French  port  of  Djibouti  in  Somaliland 
is  the  natural  outlet  for  Ethiopia,  and  the 
country's  only  railroad,  running  between  that 
port  and  the  capital,  Addis  Abeba,  was  built 
partly  with  French  capital.  That  the  ad- 
mission of  Ethiopia  was  desired  by  the 
French  Government  is  not  improbable. 

The  national  independence  of  this  empire, 
the  only  part  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of 
the  little  Republic  of  Liberia,  not  under  the 
domination  of  some  European  power,  was 
conceded  as  long  ago  as  1906,  through  an 
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agreement  dated  Dec.  13  of  that  year  and 
signed  l)y  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy. 
Ten  years  before  that,  King  Menelik  and  his 
army  had  put  an  end  to  the  ItaHan  desires  for 
conquest  by  thoroughly  defeating  an  Italian 
force  at  Adowa.  After  that  he  was  assured  of 
greater  respect  from  the  other  European 
powers.  France  made  a  secret  alliance  with 
him  the  next  year,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Great  Britain  was  signed  on  May  14, 
1897.  In  1905  both  Germany  and  Austria 
made  favorable  commercial  agreements  with 
Etiiiopia,  and  by  the  tri|}artite  accord  of  Dec. 
13,  1906,  another  Moroccan  complication 
was  avoided. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  admission  to  the 
league  of  Nations  was  the  slavery^  question. 
That  domestic  slavery  exists  throughout 
Ethiopia  has  been  attested  by  too  many 
travellers  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  It  is  an 
old  institution  that  cannot  be  abolished  at 
once.  "Can  an  Ethiopian  change  his  skin.^" 
is  an  old  query  that  refers  to  deeper 
things.  The  country  is  very  conservative. 
And  yet  before  being  admitted,  the  Regent, 
the  Ras  Tafari  Makonnen,  who  rules  for 
Menelik's  daughter,  Empress  \Yaizeru  Zau- 
ditu,  had  to  make  special  pledges  to  adhere 
to  the  League's  regulations  concerning  both 
slavery  and  the  traffic  in  arms.  His  author- 
ity may  not  suffice  to  suppress  domestic 
slavery'  in  every  part  of  his  domain,  the 
local  Ras  being  very  powerfid,  but  he  can 
assist  other  powers  in  the  abolition  of  slave 
traffic,  particularly  the  raids  on  neighboring 
provinces  and  the  shipment  of  slaves  across 
the  Red  Sea  to  Arabia. 

The  whole  subject  of  slavery  has  to  be  dealt 
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with  anew.  The  supposition  that  it  had  been 
done  away  with  was  erroneous.  Dr.  Nan- 
sen's  report  to  the  Assembly  on  the  last 
days  recommended  to  the  Council  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  international  agency  for  a 
further  inquiry  and  subsequent  action.  Pri- 
vate societies  in  London  and  Switzerland 
have  recently  renewed  their  activities  in  this 
direction.  Cooperation  from  the  Government 
of  Ethiopia  as  a  League  member  will  facilitate 
the  work. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 


7.  Write  an  argumentative  editorial  of  300  words  for 
your  school  paper  to  encourage  the  members  of  your 
school  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  athletics,  student 
government,  literary  societies,  or  other  school  activities. 

8.  Write  an  informative  editorial  for  your  high  school 
in  which  you  explain  some  interesting  fact  you  have  in- 
vestigated in  history  or  science. 

9.  Write  human-interest  editorials  on  the  following: 

Bobbed  hair 
Grinds  in  high  school 
High-school  slackers 
Borrowers 

10.  Write  three  editorials  on  subjects  of  your  own 
choosing.  Use  a  style  fitted  to  your  subject  and  your 
ability  as  a  writer. 


Newspaper  Style 

Every  large  newspaper  has  its  own  special  rules  of  punct- 
uation, spelling,  capitalization,  news-story  organization, 
and  word  use.  These  rules  are  printed  in  booklets  or  on 
sheets  and  distributed  to  all  persons  who  wTite  or  prepare 
copy  for  the  printers.     The  booklets  caution  writers  to 
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avoid  certain  kinds  of  news,  to  be  careful  with  other  types, 
and  to  seek  certain  other  types.  Certain  words  and 
phrases  are  barred  from  the  paper.  The  reporter  or  con- 
tributor is  tokl  definitely  such  things  as  how  to  spell  words 
frequently  misspelled,  what  numbers  to  express  in  figures 
and  what  numbers  to  spell  out,  how  to  punctuate  and  how  to 
capitalize.  Acceptable  and  unacceptable  forms  are  listed. 
It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  newspaper  writers 
write  their  news  copy  according  to  rules.  They  are  re- 
quired to  give  strict  heed  to  things  that  the  ordinary 
writer  thinks  nobody  has  to  pay  any  attention  to.  If 
they  persistently  break  rules,  they  lose  their  jobs.  Even 
a  short  experience  in  any  well-regulated  new^spaper  oflfice 
will  convince  the  most  careless  WTiter  that  rules  in  writing 
are  necessary — and  helpful. 

Editing  The  High-School  Paper 

Value  of  news  writing. — There  is  no  better  w^ay  of  get- 
ting actual  practice  in  composition  than  writing  for  and 
helping  in  the  editing  of  a  high-school  paper.  If  no  high- 
school  paper  is  published,  school  news  notes  may  be  written 
for  the  local  papers  or  individual  stories  concerning  school 
afi^airs  may  be  submitted  to  the  editors  of  the  local  papers. 
Such  wTiting  is  excellent  practice  because  it  calls  for  defi- 
niteness,  accuracy,  and  obedience  to  rules. 

Organizing  a  high-school  paper. — It  is  desirable  that  the 
high-school  paper  be  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty  who  has  had  training  in  journalism 
and  actual  newspaper  experience.  Then  provision  must 
be  made  to  make  the  paper  editorially  good  and  also  to 
make  it  financially  sound.  This  means  the  selection  of  a 
competent  editor  and  an  efficient  business  manager.     The 
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selection  of  these  two  officials  should  be  made  by  the  high- 
school  students,  in  consultation  with  the  teacher.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  select  an  editor-in-chief  and  a  business 
manager  who  are  not  merely  popular.  The  voters  should 
see  to  it  that  they  vote  for  people  who  they  have  reason  to 
believe  are  competent. 

Business  department. — The  business  manager  should 
be  assisted  by  an  advertising  manager  and  a  circulation 
manager.  On  the  editorial  side  there  should  be,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  editor-in-chief,  an  associate  or  assistant  editor; 
editors  for  various  departments,  such  as  athletics,  society, 
exchange,  humor,  and  alumni;  and  reporters  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  gather  news  from  all  classes  and  departments 
of  the  school.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  assign  places  in  the  edi- 
torial force  to  a  great  many  students.  All  who  are  assigned 
places  should  be  given  definite  responsibilities  and  be  re- 
quired to  meet  them. 

Duties  of  the  staff.^ — The  business  manager  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  entire  financial  end  of  the  paper. 
It  is  his  business  to  see  that  the  paper  is  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis  before  much  is  attempted  with  it.  He  must  see 
to  it  that  there  is  going  to  be  sufficient  income  from  ad- 
vertising and  circulation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  printing, 
paper,  and  distribution.  If  a  high-school  paper  seems 
foredoomed  to  failure  financially,  it  should  not  be  started. 

The  advertising  manager's  business  is  to  solicit  advertis- 
ing from  merchants,  professional  men,  and  various  civic 
and  school  organizations,  to  collect  advertising  copy,  and 
to  help  in  the  collection  of  bills. 

The  circulation  manager  solicits  subscriptions,  directs 
the  distribution  of  the  paper,  and  makes  collections  from 
subscribers.     Both  the  advertising  manager  and  the  cir- 
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dilation  manager  work  with  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
business  manager.  It  is  the  business  of  the  three  together 
to  see  that  the  ])aper  succeeds  financially. 

Editorial  department. — The  editorial  department,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  editor-in-chief,  with  his  assis- 
tant and  associate  editors,  decides  upon  general  editorial 
policies  and  directs  the  news  gathering  and  feature  writing 
of  the  other  editors  and  the  reporters.  They  also  either 
write  or  choose  the  editorials  for  each  issue. 

Publishing  the  paper. — The  publication  of  a  high-school 
paper  is  not  a  small  business  venture.  It  should  be 
entered  into  only  after  full  and  close  investigation.  The 
size  of  the  high  school,  the  number  of  probable  advertisers, 
and  the  probable  extent  of  circulation  will  determine  the 
size  of  the  paper  and  the  frequency  of  issue. 

The  content  of  a  high-school  paper. — The  high-school 
paper  should  contain,  primarily,  news  that  is  of  interest  to 
high-school  students,  alumni,  teachers,  and  patrons.  It 
should  contain  news  about  all  school  affairs — athletics, 
debates,  oratorical  contests,  new  teachers,  new  apparatus 
and  equipment,  new  courses,  class  and  assembly  meetings, 
social  affairs.  It  should  contain  "personals"  about  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  and  faculty.  It  may  profitably 
contain  news  about  big  movements  in  education,  important 
local  affairs,  and  even  those  state  and  federal  affairs  likely 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  students. 

The  high-school  paper  should  also  contain  the  w^ell- 
written  opinions  of  students  in  regard  to  school  activities 
and  school  conduct.  The  editorial  page  or  column  exists 
for  the  expression  of  opinion.  It  is  through  such  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  the  truth  is  often  discovered. 

Another  feature — frecjuently  over-emphasized  in  high- 
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school  papers — is  humor  or  entertainment.  No  high- 
school  paper  should  be  published  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  jokes  on  students  and  faculty.  Silly,  personal 
jokes  especially  should  be  barred.  On  the  other  hand, 
good  humor  has  its  place.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  print  jokes 
that  practically  everybody  can  understand  and  enjoy. 
Even  the  person  whom  the  joke  is  on  should  be  pleased  to 
laugh  at  it. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  paper. — Rules  in  regard 
to  headline  wTiting  and  arrangement  and  page  make-up 
should  be  worked  out  after  a  close  study  of  good  papers  of 
different  types  and  sizes.  A  careful  balance  of  the  page, 
one  that  is  not  stiflfly  symmetrical,  should  be  aimed  at. 

Style  and  form  of  stories. — The  style  and  form  of  the 
news  stories,  editorials,  and  articles  for  the  high-school 
paper  should  conform  to  the  directions  for  such  writing 
given  earlier  in  the  chapter.  In  style  and  appearance  no 
high-school  paper  should  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  the 
very  best  newspapers  in  the  country. 

ADDITIONAL   EXERCISES 

11.  List  and  classify  the  subjects  of  the  front-page  stories 
in  one  issue  of  a  big  city  daily  paper.  Have  a  committee  of 
the  class  take  these  lists  and  compile  a  large  list  for  the  class. 

12.  Select  from  the  front  page  of  a  daily  paper  those  stories 
that  will  probably  interest  to  some  extent  all  people.  Select 
those  stories  that*^  will  be  interesting  to  large  special  groups  of 

readers. 

13.  Find  three  or  four  examples  of  news  stories  that  will 
probably  interest  fewer  than  one  person  in  five.  Find  three 
that  will  interest  more.     Explain  why. 

14.  Bring  to  class  fifteen  examples  of  leads.  Explam  how 
much  each  lead  tells. 
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15.  Read  three  newspaper  stories  until  you  have  them 
definitely  in  mind.  Pass  to  the  board  and  write  without  notes 
a  lead  for  each  story. 

16.  Let  the  teacher  read  a  complete  news  story,  with  head- 
lines, and  let  the  class  discuss  the  story  until  it  is  thoroughly 
understood.     Write,  without  notes,  the  lead  to  the  story. 

17.  Write  leads  for  five  important  local  happenings  of  the 
past  week. 

18.  Suppose  that  two  high-school  seniors  have  turned  in  a 
false  fire  alarm  at  school  and  have  caused  a  fire  drill  to  be  ex- 
ecuted and  the  fire  trucks  and  engines  to  make  a  useless  run. 
The  boys  are  suspended  from  school  for  a  month  and  are  fined 
$'•25  each  by  the  city  authorities.  Write  up  the  story  for  your 
local  paper. 

19.  For  your  local  paper  write  the  story  of  your  most  recent 
parent-teacher's  meeting. 

20.  For  your  local  paper  wTite  the  story  of  a  speech  you 
have  heard  recently. 

21.  Bring  to  class  five  good  news  stories  which  you  have 
studied  carefully.  Tell  the  members  of  your  class  just  how 
each  of  them  has  been  developed. 

22.  Bring  to  class  three  interesting  newspaper  feature 
stories  that  you  have  read.  Explain  why  each  story  attracted 
you.  How  is  it  constructed?  Is  it  an  informational  or  human- 
interest  story?  Approximately  how  many  words  are  in  it? 
Has  it  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  news? 

23.  Write  a  feature  story  for  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
describing  or  explaining  some  device  for  saving  time  in  the 
kitchen  or  in  any  line  of  housework.     (Girls) 

24.  In  a  feature  story  tell  how  a  boy  friend  of  yours  is  making 
his  expenses  through  high  school.  Remember  that  the  reader 
wants  facts — not  opinions  or  preaching.     (Boys) 

25.  Suppose  that  your  high  school  has  been  verj^  successful 
in  some  school  activity — football,  basketball,  baseball,  debate, 
oratory,  glee  club,  or  orchestra.  Write  up  the  story  of  that 
success  for  a  well-known  daily  paper  in  your  part  of  the  state. 
Plan  to  use  one  or  two  illustrations. 

26.  Write    an    editorial    favoring    interscholastic    athletic 
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contests.     Get    evidence   to    support   your   statements.     Cite 
what  is  happening  in  other  high  schools. 

27.  Write  an  editorial  for  your  high-school  paper  urging 
all  students  to  take  an  active  interest  in  class  meetings  and 
all  forms  of  student  activities. 

28.  Write  an  editorial  for  your  school  or  local  paper  urging 
the  students  and  citizens  to  support  high-school  debates. 

29.  Write  an  editorial  for  your  local  paper  advocating  or 
opposing  increased  taxation  for  better  roads.  Get  all  the  in- 
formation you  can  about  what  other  districts  and  other  states 
are  doing  in  regard  to  improved  roads.  Get  plenty  of  facts, 
draw  reasonable  conclusions,  and  then  set  forth  your  opinion 
with  enough  evidence  to  make  it  seem  worth  considering. 

30.  Write  an  editorial  making  fun  of  the  type  of  student 
who  comes  to  school  merely  to  have  a  good  social  time.  Discuss 
the  student  as  a  type,  not  as  an  individual. 

31.  Suppose  that  your  city  is  considering  putting  in  a 
system  of  brick  streets.  Consult  with  your  teachers,  with 
contractors,  architects,  and  prominent  business  men  until  you 
know  a  great  deal  concerning  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  brick  as  a  paving  material.  Then  write  an  editorial 
favoring  or  opposing  brick  streets. 


CHAPTER  XV 
AD\TRTISING  AMIITING 

Importance  of  advertising. — During  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  advertising  has  come  to  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  business  and  social  life.  Everybody  in  busi- 
ness or  out  of  it  has  been  affected,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  advertisements.  The  total  amount  of 
money  spent  each  year  in  newspaper,  magazine,  billboard, 
and  other  advertising  is  incalculable.  One  nationally 
circulated  magazine  carries  more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
in  advertising  each  issue,  and  single  campaigns  for  certain 
business  firms  have  been  knowTi  to  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  three  million  dollars. 

Good  English  in  advertising. — In  the  field  of  advertising, 
English  is  put  to  one  of  its  severest  tasks :  it  must  persuade 
people  to  part  with  their  money  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Recent  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  to  adver- 
tisers that  for  the  best  results  their  advertisements  must 
be  WTitten  in  simple,  straightforward  English,  which  is 
free  from  grammatical  error  and  offensive  slang  and  which 
is  positive  and  pleasant  in  tone.  Many  experiments  with 
"freak"  styles  of  English  have  been  tried,  but  advertisers 
who  remain  in  business  are  steadily  returning  to  a  clear- 
cut,  pleasantly  informative  type  of  language.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  styles  of  advertising  English,  varying  with 
the  widely  different  commodities  for  sale;  but  all  successful 
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advertising  conforms  to  the  best  standards  of  literary 
English. 

Economic  need  for  advertising. — Advertising  reduces 
the  cost  of  distributing  goods  to  the  consumers.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  advertise  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
than  it  is  to  send  out  personal  salesmen.  The  average 
magazine  space  costs  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  column  inch 
for  each  thousand  subscribers.  Newspapers  with  large 
circulations  get  from  two  to  four  cents  a  column  inch  for 
each  thousand  subscribers. 

1.  Find  out  the  advertising  rates  of  your  local  papers. 
Measure  the  advertising  space  in  a  single  issue  of  your 
papers  and  compute  the  income.  From  this,  estimate  the 
amount  your  local  merchants  spend  in  newspaper  adver- 
tising in  a  year. 

2.  List  and  classify  the  advertisements  in  a  single 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Measure  the  number 
of  column  inches  (a  space  an  inch  high  and  a  column  wide) 
in  each  advertisement.  There  are  49  column  inches  on  a 
page  in  the  Post.  Some  of  the  main  heads  under  which 
the  advertisements  may  be  classified  are:  automobiles, 
automobile  accessories,  food,  clothing,  toilet  articles.  A 
page  of  space  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  sells  for  about 
$7,000.  Compute  the  income  of  the  publishing  company 
from  the  issue  you  have  examined. 

The  importance  of  **copy." — Advertising  is  a  business 
of  immense  magnitude,  which  affects  the  life  and  thought 
of  all  the  people.  The  success  of  all  advertising  depends, 
of  course,  upon  many  things,  but  it  depends  upon  nothing 
else  so  much  as  upon  the  Enghsh  used.  It  is  the  writing 
of  "copy"  that  we  are  to  study  in  this  chapter,  but  before 
we  can  judge  "copy"  fairly  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
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the  conditions  under  wliich  advertising  is  planned  and 
composed. 

The  study  of  the  market. — The  first  thing  that  the  ad- 
vertiser does  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  market.  "Market" 
means  the  people  who  customarily  buy,  or  may  be  per- 
suaded to  buy,  the  commodity  for  sale.  The  market  for 
breakfast  foods,  since  breakfast  foods  are  cheap  and  may  be 
purchased  by  even  the  poorest  people,  is  practically  every- 
body. The  market  for  diamond  necklaces  consists  of  a 
small  group  of  very  rich  people.  The  market  for  cigars 
and  smoking  tobacco  consists  of  all  the  people  who  smoke. 
The  market  for  kitchen  cabinets  is  the  group  of  housewives 
of  the  country  who  can  afford  to  buy  kitchen  cabinets. 

By  a  stud}^  of  the  market  is  meant  a  study  of  the  needs, 
habits,  customs,  prejudices,  and  w^ishes  of  the  group  or 
those  groups  of  people  who  may  become  customers.  The 
breakfast-food  advertisers  must  know  what  it  is  that  the 
people  like  about  breakfast -food,  why  they  eat  it,  whether 
they  eat  it  because  it  tastes  good  or  looks  good,  or  because 
it  is  wholesome  and  strenglh-giving,  etc.,  etc.  The  jeweler 
must  know  why  people  buy  diamond  necklaces,  when  they 
buy  them,  and  what  they  consider  important  about  them. 
In  a  similar  w^ay  the  cigar  and  pipe-tobacco  manufacturer 
and  the  kitchen-cabinet  manufacturer  must  discover  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  their  respective  customers. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  purpose  of  all  adver- 
tising is  ultimately — sales.  The  person  who  buys  must  be 
pleased,  not  onl}^  in  one  way  but  in  every  way.  If  the  ad- 
vertising writer  uses  even  a  single  word  that  is  offensive  to 
his  "market"  he  may  lose  hundreds  of  sales.  This  is  why 
it  is  so  necessary  to  know  the  "market"  with  its  needs  and 

desires  and  whims.  Text  continued  on  page  348.) 


WHEN  POSTAGE  WAS  $5.00  A  LETTER 

Eighty  riders  on  swift  ponies,  traveling  night  and  day, 
formed  the  first  rapid  through  mail  service  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Estabhshed  in  i860,  this  service  w.'as  knowTi  as 
the  "Pony  Express." 

Mail  by  the  Pony  Express  cost  $5.00  per  letter,  and  "all 
letters  had  to  be  written  on  very  thin  paper."  Even  in 
those  days  the  J^ind  0/  paper  used  ^^'as  an  important  con' 
sideration. 

Today  this  point  is  of  even  greater  importance.  The 
paper  you  use  may  mean  the  success  or  failure  of  your  ad- 
vertising effort.  Let  an  experienced  paper  man  help  you 
select  the  right  kind. 

Our  Ckjmpany  was  supplying  paper  forty  years  before 
the  days  of  the  Pony  Express.  One  hundred  and  five  years' 
continuous  handling  of  paper  enables  us  to  offer  construe 
tive  suggestions  as  to  the  papers  best  suited  to  your  need. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  put  our  suggestions  into  the  form  of 
actual  samples  and  dummies.  Just  tell  us  what  you  want 
to  accomplish. 


THE  ALUNG  (Sl  GOBY  COMPANY 

7>APEP^.JiEI{CHANTS 


A  Paper  Ad\t:rtisement  That  Gets  Attention  by  an  Attrac- 
Ti\^  Picture  and  an  Interesting  Headline:.  Notice  That 
Three-Fifths  of  the  Copy  Is  Devoted  to  Interesting  the 
Reader  in  Paper 
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Your  new  laundry 
problem 

HOW  TO  MEET  IT: 


A  FEW  years  ago  nearly  everything 
you  wore  could  go  safely  into  the 
family  wash. 

Today  the  situation  Is  tevetsed. 

What  were  once  cotton  garments 
now  are  silk  or  wool — filmy  aepe  de 
chine,  cobwebby  chiffon,  silk  blouses 
so  delicate  that  they  can  almost  be 
drawn  through  a  finger-ring,  fluflfy 
wool  sweaters. 

Not  one  of  these  delicate  things 
should  ever  be  subjeaed  to  the  cruelties 
of  the  "family  wash."  So  you  have  a 
different  washing  problem  today,  and 
you  therefore  need  different  soap  and 
different  methods. 

In  recommending  gentle  laundering 
by  squeezing  luke-warm  Ivory  Suds 
through  your  delicate  modem  garments, 
we  are  supported  not  only  by  hundreds 
of  experiments  of  our  own  with  prac- 
tically every  known  kind  of  material, 
but  by  the  experiences  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  women  who  have  found  this 
method  to  be  the  finest  kind  of  safety 
insurance. 

For  Ivory  Suds  use  either  Ivory  cake 
soap,  or  Ivory  Flakes,  which  is  Ivory' 
Soap  flaked  for  you  and  ready  for  in- 
stant use."  Ivory  is  as  harmless  to  colors 
and  fabrics  as  is  pure  water  alone. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 

IVORY  SOAP 


99*Vf;o%PURE 


IT  FLOATS 


)  l«fti.  bjr  Tb«  Proetar  *  Ottmbl*  O.. 


A  Direct  Contact  With  the  "j\eed."     Notice  How  Pleasant 
THE  Washing  of  Delicate  Garments  Is  Made  to  Seem 
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The  biggest  nickePs  worth 


The  same  nickel  that 
keeps  an  electric  fan 
running  all  day  will 
operate  an  electric 
vacuum  cleaner  SVz 
hours,  or  a  washing 
machine  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  On  the 
motors  of  these  mod- 
em servants  look  for 
the  General  Electric 
Company  monogram. 
The  letters  are  a  sym- 
bol of  service,  the  in- 
itials of  a  friend. 


You  can  buy  an  ice-cream 
cone  for  a  nickel;  it  is  cooling 
for  a  minute. 

Or  you  can  buy  electricity 
for  a  nickel  —  enough  to  run 
a  twelve- inch  G-E  fan  for 
ten  hours ! 

Is  there  any  bigger  nickel's 
worth  in  the  world  than 
this  —  coolness  and  comfort 
all  day  long,  and  a  feeling  of 
freshness  at  the  end? 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Here  the  Ad\'ertiser  Is  Appealing  to  the  House- 
wife's Sense  of  Economy.  The  Illustration  Suggests 
Ease  and  Comfort 
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12-A 


L'ORIGAN 

PARIS  STYX 

EMERAUDE 

JASMIN  CHYPRE 

AMBRE   ANTIQUE 
ROSE  JACQUEMINOT 


:nli  Coiy  odeurs 


Lt  TALC 

DE- 

COTY 


FELVETY,  impalpa- 
ble, the  COTY  Talc 
Po-wder  is  an  exquisite 
essential  for  summer 
daintiness.  Cooling  and 
refreshing  to  the  body, 
imparting  enchanting 
softness,  its  fragrance  is 
loveliest  -when  merged 
•with  the  delicate  -warmth 
of  the  flesh.  It  is  obtain- 
able in  all  the  COTY 
perfume  odeurs. 


COTY  Talc  !■  ttie  tuprcme  toilet    poTcJer   of 
lin^eriog  perfume  —  it  ixolJ  AT  ALL  SHOPS 

DEALING    IN  TOILET    LUXURIES 


A  Very  Successful  Attempt  to  Achieve  "Exclusive- 
NEss"  BY  Illustration  and  Copy.  Read  the  Copt 
Aloud  to  Get  the  "Sound" 
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JVhy  Water  Power  Attracts 
Far-Seeing  Investors 


H 


[AVE  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  the  vast  siun 
of  money  invested  in  water  power? 

Nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  power  for  the  country's 
public  utilities  now  comes  from  hydro-electric  plants, 
and  you  will  find  many  reasons  why  far-seeing  inves- 
tors have  been  so  strongly  attracted  by  the  securities 
of  these  properties. 

Water  power  plants  are  practically  free  from  labor 
troubles  and  they  cannot  suffer  from  friel  famine  or  in- 
ability to  get  raw  materials.  Sources  are  self-replenishing 
and  inexhaustible  and  maintenance  is  lower  than  for 
any  other  kind  of  plant.  All  things  combine  to  make 
a  well-planned  and  carefriUy  managed  water  power 
development,  perhaps  the  most  stable  type  of  invest- 
ment property. 

Stone  &  Webster  are  pioneers  in  water  power.  We 
offer  you  investments  in  our  various  properties  backed 
by  the  experience  of  long  leadership.  For  thirty  years 
we  have  been  financing,  constructing  and  managing 
important  properties. 

We  are  glad  to  send  specific  offerings  of  our  water 
power  securities  on  request. 

Stone  8c  Webster 

I  N  C  O  R.P  O  RATED 


INVESTMENT 
DIVISION/ 


m 

BOSTON,  147  Milk  Screee  NEW  YORX.^^i  20  Broadway       CHICAGO,  38  S.  D««too»  Srat 

Here  Is  a  Direct  Appeal  to  the  Careful  In- 
vestor. The  Direct,  Conservative  Style  Gives 
Confidence  to  the  Reader 
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Seesayts  Better  than  Hearsay 


By  James  Wallen 


THE  old  Flemish  house- 
wives  say  that  one 
should  accept  the  evidence 
of  his  eyes,  not  his  ears. 

Columbus  appealed  to  the  eyes 
when  he  demonstrated  his  theories 
to  the  skeptics  with  an  tg^. 

The  advertiser  utilizes  pictures 
with  equal  grace  and  facility.  Pic- 
tures can  tell  the  whole  truth.  They 
do  not  forget  essential  details. 

Pictures  will  tell  the  story  of 
your  product  so  that  even  the  un- 
lettered can  read.  The  larger  audi- 
ence, to  whom  your  advertising 
must  appeal,  accept  the  evidence  of 
their  eyes  without  question.  The 
manner  in  which  your  illustrations 
are  produced  is  of  grave  import 

The  American  Photo-Engravers 
Association  has  devoted  concerted 
•thought  and  study  to  making  bet- 


ter engravings  available  in  every 
community  in  Americi  The  associ- 
ation is  endeavoring  to  make  high 
standards  of  craftsmanship  obtain 
in  the  metropolis  and  industrial 
center  alike. 

It  has  set  as  its  goal  uniformity 
of  quality  such  as  has  never  before 
been  known  in  a  nation-wide  in- 
dustry. Members  of  the  American 
Photo-Engravers  Association  wher- 
ever they  may  be  located,  have  aligned 
themselves  with  the  best  thought 
of  the  times  in  their  business. 

The  code  and  creed  of  the  Ameri- 
can Photo  -  Engravers  Association 
is  set  forth  in  a  booklet  entitled 
"The  Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul 
Revere."  This  booklet,  which  may 
profitably  fill  a  spare  quarter  hour, 
may  be  had  on  request  either  from 
your  engraver  or  the  association 
headquarters. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO'E  NCR  AVERS 

©AS  SOCIATION® 

GENERAL      OFFICES    •     863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK    *     CHICAGO 


C»W»H>|«1  IH«— A»«il«»  ft«»-ttti»ti  UHiuiai 


Here  Is  an  Advertisement  to  Advertisers,  Note  Particu- 
larly THE  Interesting  Beginning  and  the  Clearness  of  All 
the  Copy 
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ui  Human  Life 


IN  more  than  a  million  homes 
little  boys  and  little  girls  will 
go  toiled  tonight  with  the  hidden 
danger  of  fire  in  every  room — 
and  no  protection. 

A  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  is 
the  ideal  fire  fighter  for  the  home 
•—always  ready — always  effective. 


This  great  enemy  of  fire  has 
saved  many  lives,  many  homes. 

Is  a  human  life  worth  $10? 
What  do  you  think  your  little 
boy  or  little  girl  is  worth  to  you? 

Fire  doesn't  wait— get  a  Pyrene 
at  once!  Even  a  litde  child  can 
operate  one. 


Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical  supply  dealers  aruL'garages 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  520  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark.N.  J. 
Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco        Kansas  City 


There  is  a  Pyrene  Product  for  Every  Class  of  Fire  Protection  and  Industrial  Safety 

An  Appeal  to  Parent  Lo\'e.     The  Headline,  With  the  Illus- 
tration, Has  High  Attention  Power 
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The  study  of  the  commodity. — The  second  problem  of 
the  advertising  writer  is  an  analysis  of  his  commodity. 
He  must  make  a  thorough  study  of  whatever  he  has  to  sell 
to  see  wherein  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  w^ho  may  be 
persuaded  to  buy  it.  For  instance,  he  discovers  that  his 
kitchen  cabinet  saves  shelf  room,  provides  a  good  bin  for 
flour,  a  place  for  spices,  a  mixing  board,  etc.,  etc.  He 
sees  that  these  features  wall  appeal  to  the  housew^ife's  desire 
to  save  time  and  steps,  her  instinct  for  orderly  arrangement 
and  neatness,  and  her  sense  of  economy.  He  studies  his 
commodity  still  further,  always  on  the  lookout  for  some- 
thing that  will  meet  a  need  he  has  found  in  his  market. 
He  may  find  many  good  points  about  the  commodity,  but 
unless  they  have  an  appeal  to  the  buyer  they  cannot  be 
used. 

3.  By  consulting  with  ten  students  in  your  high  school 
find  out  what  they  think  are  the  most  important  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  fountain  pen.  ?tudy  the  advertising 
of  several  fountain  pen  companies.  Then  plan  and  write 
an  advertisement  for  an  "Evenflo  Pen"  that  will  appeal 
particularly  to  your  fellow  students.  Give  your  pen 
whatever  qualities  and  parts  your  "market"  demands. 

The  association  of  need  with  commodity. — The  third 
task  of  the  advertising  writer  brings  us  to  his  first  problem 
involving  the  use  of  English.  After  he  has  discovered  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  features  or  qualities  of  his 
goods  that  meet  those  needs,  he  must  study  to  make  in  his 
advertisement  an  association  between  need  and  commod^ 
iiy.  He  must  connect  the  two  in  the  minds  of  the  readers 
so  effectively  that  they  cannot  think  of  the  need  without 
thinking   of   the   commodity.     Suppose   that   we   should 
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become  the  manufacturers  of  a  new  drink,  called  "Quen- 
cho,"  which  is  designed  for  tired  and  thirsty  people.  Our 
advertising  problem  is  to  associate  in  people's  minds  the 
feeling  "tired  and  thirsty"  with  the  new  drink,  "Quencho." 
A  very  simple  advertisement  like  the  following  one  would 
serve  our  purpose. 


Tired  and  Thirsty? 

Then   try 

QUENCHO! 


If  T^e  should  rather  emphasize  the  two  ideas  by  the 
picture  of  a  hot,  perspiring  man,  mopping  his  brow  and 
visibly  fatigued,  and  a  brightly  colored  illustration  of  a 
glass  of  "Quencho"  ready  to  be  enjoyed,  we  could  still 
more  effectively  make  the  association. 

4.  Bring  to  class  five  advertisements  from  magazines 
or  newspapers  and  be  prepared  to  point  out  what  need  is 
associated  with  what  commodity,  and  explain  how  the  as- 
sociation is  made. 

The  stimulation  of  action. — The  above  advertisement 
presupposes  that  "Quencho"  is  already  on  sale  at  drug 
stores  and  soda  fountains.  If  it  is  not,  we  as  advertisers 
have  still  another  task.     We  must  tell  the  hot,  perspiring 
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oArtistic  Effects  Obtained  in 
'Uariegated  Limestone  Walls 

When  you  think  of  building  a  home  it 
would  be  well  to  inquire  about  the  many 
advantages  that  Indiana  Limestone  presents 
as  a  building  material. 

Home  builders  who  are  striving  after  the 
beautiful  in  architecture  are  using  the  Varie- 
^ted  Indiana  Limestone,  which  gives  from 
die  first  an  antique  efFert  very  much  the 
same  as  thai  jo  much  admired  in  the  old 
English  manors  and  cotti^es, 
Indiana  Limestone,  too,  is  the  most  suitable 
stone  for  garden  statuary  and  furniture, 
sundials,  bird-baths  and  all  outdoor  stone 
work,  because  it  is  adaptable  to  sculptural 
treatment  and  weathers  beautifully. 
TTiis  natural  stone  is  shipped  all  over  the 
United  States  and  is  used  in  many  localities 
in  preference  to  local  stones  on  the  basis  of 
merit  alone.  There  is  no  other  building 
stone  that  is  more  permanent  or  as  beauti- 
ful in  appearance  in  the  finished  building, 
and  none  so  lov  in  cost. 

cA  foUrr  JtKTtfXire  of  iht  htmit  illuinattd 
short  or  any  tn formation  on  Indiana  Ltmestone 
lent  frtt  vpen  m^ufU 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen'a  Association 
Box  F-7S7,  B«<l£or^  ladiuia 


^A*^A^AK^J^^»,^^A• 


Notice  How  Fully  the  Chief 
Merit.s  of  Indiana  Limestone  Are 
Presented  in  the  Four  Short  Para- 
graphs, to  Interest  the  Reader  so 
That  He  Will  Send  for  the  Folder 


individual  where  he  can  get 
our  refreshing  drink.  We 
must  make  it  easy  and  con- 
venient for  him  to  get  it. 
Indeed,  we  must  lead  him 
to  take  the  first  step  toward 
making  a  purchase.  He 
may  associate  the  two  ideas, 
but  unless  he  buys,  our 
money  has  been  wasted. 
The  advertiser  must  not 
only  establish  an  association 
between  need  and  commod- 
ity but  he  must  also  make 
the  prospective  purchaser 
act  upon  the  newly  formed 
association.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  sales  letter 
writer  tries  to  do  in  the 
"clincher.'' 

5.  Make  a  study  of  the 
advertising  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Fjvening  Pod 
and  list  the  ways  in  which  the 
reader  is  urged  to  take  some 
action  leading  up  to  a  pur- 
cliase.  How  is  action  stimu- 
lated in  newspaper  advertis- 
ing? Be  on  the  lookout  for 
indirect,  or  concealed,  sug- 
gestions to  action. 

The  complete  advertise- 
ment.—The    complete    ad- 
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vertisement  has  a  fourfold  task.  It  must  attract  attention, 
convince,  persuade,  and  lead  to  action.  Its  task  is  exactly 
that  of  the  sales  letter,  except  that  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  attraction  and  to  interest;  for  the  printed  advertise- 
ment will  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  receive  the 
attention  given  to  a  letter.  The  letter  has  the  reader  all  to 
itself,  the  printed  advertisement  is  competing  for  his  at- 
tention with  reading  matter,  news,  and  stories,  and  with 
other  advertisements. 

Attracting  attention. — Look  over  the  advertisements  in 
a  newspaper  or  magazine.  You  will  find  that  your  at- 
tention is  attracted  by  borders,  illustrations,  figures  (svich 
as  triangles,  crosses,  arrows),  type,  popular  words  or  ex- 
pressions, or  by  peculiar  arrangements  of  material.  These 
are  intended  to  catch  the  eye  as  it  glances  over  the  page. 
These  things  must  not  only  catch  the  attention  but  they 
must  also  strike  the  reader  as  being  pleasing,  beautiful,  or 
fitting.  It  is  easily  possible  to  attract  the  attention  by 
something  that  is  ugly  or  displeasing,  but  it  is  poor  policy 
to  do  so. 

Convincing  the  reader. — After  the  reader's  attention 
has  been  attracted  he  must  be  interested  in  the  commodity 
for  sale  and  convinced  that  it  will  satisfy  his  needs.  It  is 
there  that  the  writer  of  the  advertisement  is  called  upon  to 
put  forth  his  best  efforts.  The  English  that  he  uses  must 
be  clear,  direct,  convincing,  and  at  the  same  time  interest- 
ing. He  must  not  allow  the  reader  to  grow  tired  or  disin- 
terested for  a  single  instant.  He  must  write,  not  in  an 
argumentative  style,  but  in  a  pleasing  and  convincing 
style.  He  must  construct  sentences  that  will  be  read 
without  effort. 

Persuading  the  reader. — The  reader  of  the  advertisement 
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Good,  Solid, 
nourishing  Food 

in  its  most 
TemptingFoi-m 


Heinz-made  dry  Spaghetti,  cooked  ac- 
cording to  the  recipe  of  a  rvoted  Italian 
chef — with  Heinz  Tomato  Sauce  and  a 
special  cheese  with  just  the  right  flavor 
— in  the  spotless  Heinz  kitchens — 
that's  Heinz  Cooked  Spaghetti  as  it 
comes  to  you  in  a  can — appetizing  and 
delicious — ready  to  heat  and  serve. 


HEINZ 

COOKED 

etti 


Sp 


Widi  Cheese  and 


Tomato  Saucc^ 


The  Headline  and  Illustration  and  the 
Display  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Advertise- 
ment Effectively  Associate  Need  (Nour- 
ishing Food)  and  Commodity  (Heinz  Spa- 
ghetti) 


must  also  be  persuad- 
ed.    An  appeal  must 
be  made  to  his  feel- 
ings,   his    prejudices, 
or  his  ideals.  This  ap- 
peal often  takes  the 
form  of  a  word  picture 
which    shows    him 
making    use    of    the 
commodity  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  enjoys 
it  most.    The  illustra- 
tion   often    exercises 
this  power  of  persua- 
sion.    We  are  per- 
suaded to  buy  shotgun 
shells  by  the  picture 
of  a  hunter  in  the  act 
of  shooting  w^ld  geese; 
we  are  induced  to  buy 
peanut  butter  by  the 
picture    of    happy 
campers   eating   pea- 
nut-butter    sand- 
wiches.      More    fre- 
quently,   though,    do 
we  find  the  advertiser 
using    vivid,    persua- 
sive sentences  to  tell 
us  of  the  delights  of 
ownership   or   use  of 
the  commodity. 
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Making  the  reader  act  —  The  final  task  of  advertising  is 
to  bring  about  a  purchase.  This  last  step  usually  consists 
in  a  pleasing,  easily  followed  suggestion  that  the  reader 
send  his  check,  make  a  small  initial  payment,  send  in  an 
order  with  pajTnent  to  be  made  later,  ask  for  a  sample,  a 
catalogue,  or  other  information,  look  for  window  displays, 
or  purchase  the  article  from  his  local  dealer.  Easily  filled 
and  easily  clipped  coupons  or  order  blanks  are  printed  in 
the  advertisement,  trial  packages  are  sent  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance, calendars  or  handsomely  illustrated  booklets  are 
offered  free  of  cost  to  those  who  answer  the  advertisement. 

6.  Make  a  close  study  of  the  advertisements  repro- 
duced in  this  chapter.  (1)  List  all  the  ways  in  which 
attention  is  attracted.  (2)  Select  what  you  consider  the 
three  best  arguments  for  buying  and  be  ready  to  defend 
your  choice.  (3)  Select  the  three  best  bits  of  persuasion. 
(4)  List  the  ways  in  which  the  reader  is  urged  to  take 
a  step  toward  a  purchase.  Which  advertisements  are 
largely  argumentative.^     Which  are  persuasive.^ 

Incomplete  advertisements — * 'Short-circuit'*  copy. — 
These  four  things:  attracting  attention,  convincing,  per- 
suading, and  suggesting  a  purchase  or  a  step  toward  a  pur- 
chase, are  the  steps  in  a  complete  advertisement — "long- 
circuit"  copy,  as  it  is  called.  Many  advertisements  for 
personal  articles  of  low  cost,  where  the  reader  does  not  have 
to  be  convinced  and  where  the  articles  are  on  sale  in  every 
town,  omit  the  second  and  fourth  steps.  Other  advertise- 
ments, whose  main  purpose  it  is  to  influence  public  senti- 
ment, have  little  use  for  persuasion  and  suggestion.  In  still 
other  advertisements  the  illustration  may  do  the  work  of 
two,  three,  or  even  all  four  of  the  steps. 

Need  for  investigation  and  planning. — The  discussion  in 
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the  preceding  pages  may  lead  one  to  think  that  advertising 
consists  mainly  of  investigation,  planning,  and  arrangement, 
and  that  the  English  of  the  advertisement  is  relatively  un- 
important. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
What  should  be  concluded  is  that  considerable  study  should 
precede  the  actual  writing  of  an  advertisement.  The  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  of  the  average  copy  that  appears  in 
our  best  magazines  and  newspapers  are  the  results  of  the 
extensive  study  and  planning  that  the  copy  WTiters  must 
do.  Good  English  is  always  built  upon  facts  and  orderly 
arrangement. 

The  layout. — The  layout  of  an  advertisement  consists  of 
a  neat  "rough  sketch"  of  the  advertisement  as  the  ad- 
vertiser wants  it  to  look.  It  indicates  the  size  of  the  ad- 
vertisement, the  placing  of  cuts  and  illustrations,  the  kind 
and  arrangement  of  borders  and  other  decorative  features, 
the  placing  of  display  type.  Layouts  may  be  very  com- 
plete and  exact  or  they  may  be  roughly  dra\^Ti  to  show 
just  about  how  you  want  the  advertisement  to  look.  The 
unskilled  advertiser  should  always  draw  his  layout  in  as 
careful  a  form  as  possible  and  then  consult  with  a  good 
printer  in  regard  to  it. 


7.  Write  the  copy  and  draw  a  layout  for  a  handbill 
advertising  a  high-school  play.  Model  your  advertisement 
on  some  attractive  announcement  you  have  seen.  Dis- 
cuss your  "layout"  with  a  printer  and  get  his  advice  in 
regard  to  changes.     Make  tlie  changes  he  suggests. 

8.  Draw  your  "layout"  for  a  printed  poster  adver- 
tising a  musical  concert  by  your  high  school.  Examine  a 
group  of  posters  to  get  ideas.  Get  criticisms  from  a 
{)rinter  and  from  your  art  teacher.  Revise  your  plans 
to  accord  with  their  suggestions. 
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Clearness  in  advertising.— Read  a  dozen  advertisements 
in  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  You  will  note  first  of  all 
that  they  are  remarkably  easy  to  understand.  The 
thoughts  expressed  come  to  your  mind  quickly  and  grace- 
fully. A  close  study  will  reveal  to  you  that  this  clearness 
is  the  result  of  brevity,  short  paragraphs,  short  sentences, 
and  well-kno^Ti  words  aptly  used.  Advertising  space 
costs  much  money.  Every  word  must  count.  There  is 
no  room  for  long,  involved  sentences  that  must  be  reread 
and  studied.  Read  a  half-dozen  advertisements  for  such 
commodities  as  clocks,  soaps,  breakfast  foods,  and  smok- 
ing tobaccos.  Whatever  else  you  may  think  of  the  English 
employed  you  will  admit  that  it  is  clear. 

Ease. — Another  characteristic  of  advertising  copy  is 
that  it  is  easy  to  read.  Xo  doubt  this  quality  is  largely  a 
result  of  its  clearness,  but  there  are  other  factors  that 
make  for  easy  reading.  Advertising  copy  is  direct  and 
Smooth.  The  thought  flows  along  rapidly,  the  individual 
thoughts  following  one  another  in  a  natural  way.  The 
way  in  which  the  writer  gets  from  his  "lead"  or  point  of 
contact  to  his  clincher  is  sometimes  extraordinarily  pleas- 
ing. Notice  how  it  is  done  in  the  following  candy  ad- 
vertisement : 

It's  pretty  hard  to  wait  that  last  half- 
hour  before  daddy  comes  with  that  box  of 
HUYLER'S.  But  HUYLER'S  are  worth 
waiting  for.  They  always  taste  just  a 
little  better  than  you  remember. 

Children  like  HUYLER'S  best  because 
they  are  most  delicious.  Mother  likes 
them  best  for  the  children  because  they  are 
always  pure  and  fresh. 

HUYLER'S  come  in  so  many  varieties 
that  they  suit  every  age  and  taste.     HL"Y- 
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LER'S  candies  are  sold  by  HUYLER'S 
agents  (leading  druggists  everywhere)  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  there 
shoultl  be  no  sales  agent  near  yon,  write  us. 


9.  Write  the  copy  for  an  advertisement  for  home-made 
candies  to  be  sold  in  your  booth  at  a  school  or  church 
bazaar.  Suppose  that  the  advertisement  is  to  aj  pear  in 
a  special  edition  of  the  paper  announcing  the  bazaar. 

Coherence. — ^Advertising  copy  is  connected  either  by 
well-chosen  connecting  words  or  by  making  each  thought 
grow,  or  seem  to  grow,  naturally  out  of  the  preceding  one. 
The  effect  of  careful  planning  and  arrangement  is  achieved, 
but  all  evidence  of  plan  is  carefully  covered  up.  The 
clearness,  the  smoothness,  and  the  careful  planning  all 
combine  to  make  the  copy  easy  to  read. 

Positive,  pleasant  tone. — A  third  characteristic  of  good 
advertising  English  is  its  positive,  pleasant  tone.  It  does 
not  "talk"  the  bad  points  of  competing  products.  It  does 
not  even  talk  of  disagreeable  consequences  if  you  do  not 
buy.  The  pleasure  of  ownership  and  the  use  of  the  articles 
are  emphasized.  Just  as  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best 
advertisement,  so  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer  is  the 
best  advertising  subject  matter.  Everything  is  made 
agreeable  and  beautiful.  Artistic  borders  are  provided. 
AVords  are  chosen  for  their  pleasing  tone  and  the  absence 
of  harsh,  grating  combinations  of  sounds.  All  good  ad- 
vertising English  is  mildly  melodious  and  pleasing.  The 
reader  must  be  pleased  and  kept  pleased  so  that  he  will 
always  think  with  pleasure  of  the  commodity  for  sale. 

10.     The  best  place  to  study  the  English  of  advertising 
is  in  the  magazine  of  large  national  circulation.     In  such 
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magazines  and  in  the  large  city  papers  is  found  some  of 
the  clearest  and  most  effective  expository  and  argumenta- 
tive language  written  to-day.  During  the  study  of  this 
chapter  frequent  reference  should  be  made  to  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  billboards  for  examples  of  good  advertis- 
ing English.  Report  on  groups  of  five  or  ten  advertise- 
ments and  point  out  how  clearness,  ease,  coherence,  and 
a  positive,  pleasant  tone  are  achieved.  The  advertise- 
ments reproduced  in  the  chapter  are  necessarily  few  and 
constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  that  should 
be  examined. 

Want  ads. — The  want  ad  differs  from  other  kinds  of  ad- 
vertisements in  that  it  makes  no  attempt  to  attract  atten- 
tion, the  presumption  being  that  readers  are  hunting  for 
the  ad  instead  of  the  ad  hunting  for  the  readers.  Such 
advertising  is  classified  and  placed  by  itself,  little  attempt 
being  made  to  give  it  favorable  location  so  that  it  will 
catch  the  eye  of  the  hurrying  reader.  Want-ad  space  is 
sold  by  the  line  or  the  word,  consequently  the  number  of 
words  is  usually  reduced  to  the  lowest  that  will  leave  the 
meaning  clear. 

The  best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  writing  of 
want  ads  is  to  examine  the  classified  advertising  section  of 
any  metropolitan  paper.  Notice  particularly  the  heads 
under  which  the  individual  ads  are  grouped  and  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  them.  Then  study  to  see  how  in 
each  ad  the  number  of  words  is  kept  small.  The  style 
is  usually  that  of  the  telegram^ — articles,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions  being  omitted  except  where  they  are  nec- 
essary. 

Most  want  ads  are  written  by  people  who  are  not  in 
business.  The  man  or  woman  out  of  a  job,  the  housewife 
without  a  cook  or  maid,  the  person  w  ith  second-hand  goods 
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to  dispose  of,  and  the  landlady"  with  rooms  to  rent  patro- 
nize the  classified-advertising  section.  Of  course,  real-estate 
agents  and  occasionally  a  department  store  also  make  use 
of  it.  The  best  want  ads  are  written  by  these  real-estate 
agents  and  others  who  make  frequent  use  of  such  space. 
Their  ads  will  be  found  to  be  more  complete  and  more 
carefully  phrased.  They  can  w^ell  be  studied  as  models. 
Regular  users  of  classified  space  have  found  out  that  in 
the  long  run  it  pays  to  say  a  little  more  than  the  minimum 
in  an  endeavor  to  be  exact  and  clear. 

The  best  way  to  learn  to  write  want  ads  is  to  study  sev- 
eral of  one  type,  say  "houses  for  sale,"  and  then  write  one 
of  the  same  type,  say  of  your  own  home.  Do  not  forget 
that,  with  the  exception  of  attention  attracting,  the  same 
principles  apply  as  in  display  advertising. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

11.  Plan  and  write  an  advertisement  for  fresh  country 
eggs.  Consider  the  needs  of  the  housewives  to  whom  you  are 
writing.  See  that  your  advertisement  attracts  attention,  con^ 
vinces,  persuades,  and  causes  the  readers  to  take  some  step 
toward  making  a  purchase. 

12.  Clip  from  newspapers  or  magazines  ten  "complete" 
or  "long-circuit"  advertisements;  ten  "short-circuit"  adver- 
tisements. 

13.  Write  an  advertisement,  to  appear  in  your  local  papers, 
for  raincoats. 

14.  Appealing  especially  to  the  housewives  with  whom  you 
are  well  acquainted,  write  an  advertisement  for  an  electric  iron. 
Give  it  a  name  that  will  prejudice  housewives  in  its  favor. 

15.  Write  an  advertisement  to  your  citizens  for  a  football 
game  between  your  high-school  team  and  its  strongest  rival. 

16.  Write  a  want  ad  in  which  you  ask  for  a  position  as  clerk 
or  stenographer. 
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17.  Write  a  want  ad  asking  for  a  cook  to  work  at  your 
home  but  to  live  at  her  own  home. 

18.  Write  a  want  ad  offering  for  sale  a  second-hand  piano. 
Do  not  make  your  ad  too  brief,  but  see  that  there  are  no  un- 
necessary words  in  it.  Tell  enough  about  the  piano  to  make 
the  possible  buyers  greatly  interested  in  it. 

19.  Advertise  for  sale  (by  want  ads)  each  of  the  following: 

A  set  of  dining  room  furniture 

Some  city  lots 

A  farm 

A  team  of  horses 

A  bicj^cle 

A  used  car 
Before  writing  these  make  a  study  of  similar  ads  in  good  news- 
papers.    Select  the  best  qualities  from  the  material  you  study 
and  see  that  those  qualities  mark  your  own  ads. 

20.  Prepare  an  advertisement  to  be  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board  in  your  high  school  offering  for  sale  some  article  for  school 
use  that  you  wish  to  sell.  (A  fountain  pen,  a  note-book  cover, 
a  textbook,  or  a  dictionary.) 

21.  Copy  in  ordinary  manuscript  form  an  advertisement  for 
each  of  the  following  articles :  Big  Ben  Clocks,  Ingersoll  Watches, 
Community  Silver,  Firestone  Tires,  some  brand  of  men's  cloth- 
ing. Study  closely  the  paragraphing,  sentence  structure,  and 
choice  of  words.     Suggest  changes  and  discuss  them  in  class. 

22.  Study  a  number  of  farm-sale  advertisements.  (Copies 
may  usually  be  procured  from  a  job  printing  office.)  Discuss 
in  class  the  matters  of  lead,  conviction,  persuasion,  and  urge  to 
action.  Draw  up  a  display  advertisement  for  a  farm  sale  or  a 
sale  of  personal  property.  Make  the  advertisement  appeal  to 
as  many  classes  of  people  in  your  community  as  you  can. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
EXPOSITION  AND  ARGUMENTATION 

Two  kinds  of  English. — When  I  tell  a  carpenter  how  I 
wish  my  garage  constructed,  I  am  using  English  for  a 
practical  purpose.  When  I  write  a  story  for  children  or 
grown-ups,  I  am  using  English  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
pleasure,  or  entertainment.  These  examples  illustrate  the 
two  main  purposes  of  language:  to  convey  practical  ideas 
from  one  mind  to  another — ideas  that  are  needed  in  every- 
day living — and  to  convey  ideas  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
entertain.  There  is  English  for  business.  There  is  also 
English  for  pleasure. 

Practical  English. — Most  of  our  written  and  spoken 
English  is  used  for  practical  piu'poses.  We  are  constantly 
trying  to  make  people  understand  how  to  do  or  make  some- 
thing, why  our  lessons  are  not  prepared,  why  we  are  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  Baptists  or  Methodists  or 
Presbyterians.  Teachers  teach,  preachers  preach,  and 
salesmen  talk;  their  main  business  being  to  get  certain 
knowledge,  beliefs,  opinions,  or  decisions  into  our  minds. 
Politicians  and  advertisers  are  constantly  trying  to  get  us 
to  believe  things  that  we  have  never  believed  before. 

1.  List  six  occasions  upon  which  English  is  used  for 
a  practical  purpose  and  six  occasions  upon  which  it  is  used 
for  entertainment.  What  differences  would  you  expect 
in  the  two  kinds  of  English.'^ 

360 
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Exposition  and  argumentation. — A  great  majority  of  our 
sentences  are  spoken  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some- 
thing to  others.  This  form  of  discourse  is  called  exposi- 
tion. It  includes  practically  all  teaching,  a  great  deal  of 
all  preaching,  all  utterances  given  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction and  direction,  almost  all  business  letters,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  daily  conversation  of  everybody. 

But  it  is  often  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  in  our  daily 
business  and  social  life  that  we  do  more  than  merely  make 
people  understand.  Vse  may  desire  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  wrong  and  that  we  are  right.  We  wish  them  to  be- 
lieve or  to  act,  and  we  consequently  endeavor  to  convince  or 
to  persuade  them.  That  form  of  discourse  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  con^ance,  or  to  make  people  believe,  we  call  argu- 
mentation. If  the  purpose  is  to  make  them  act,  it  is  called 
persuasion. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  give  only  the  general 
principles  of  exposition  and  argumentation,  the  discussion 
of  narration  and  description,  the  literary  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage, being  reserved  until  the  following  chapter.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  exposition  and  argumentation 
are  forms  of  discourse  predominating  in  business  and  social 
life,  and  that  the  principles  here  given  are  applied  in  letter- 
writing,  conversation,  salesmanship,  and  in  all  other  forms 
of  practical  English. 

2.  Explain  orally  to  the  class  why  you  consider  a  high- 
school  education  necessary.  Simply  give  your  own  opin- 
ions and  reasons. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  yours  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  give  up  a  good  position  in  a  business  and  finish  his 
high-school  course.  You  ma^^  assume  that  he  has  only 
one  more  year  to  go  to  high  school. 
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Exposition 

The  purpose  of  exposition. — The  purpose  of  exposition 
is  to  make  the  readers  or  hearers  understand.  The  farmer 
tells  his  hired  man  how  to  prepare  a  certain  field  for  corn, 
how  to  stack  alfalfa,  what  to  do  on  a  rainy  day.  The 
teacher  explains  the  organization  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  operation  of  a  lift  pump,  the  making  of  a  cedar  chest. 
The  salesman  explains  the  kitchen  cabinet,  the  ignition 
system  of  an  automobile,  the  style  and  durability  of  a 
pair  of  shoes.  All  language  whose  purpose  it  is  to  make 
others  understand  is  known  as  exposition. 

4.  List  ten  occasions  frequently  arising  in  your  own 
life  in  which  you  have  need  for  skill  in  explaining.  Write 
a  paragraph  telling  why  a  business  man  should  be  skilled 
in  exposition. 

Need  for  training  in  exposition. — One  can  very  readily 
see  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  training  in  exposition. 
No  matter  what  a  man's  business  may  be,  skill  in  explain- 
ing is  sure  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  him.  Yet,  as  evi- 
dent as  this  need  is,  few  people  are  really  good  "explainers." 
Most  of  us  explain  without  plan  and  without  regard  for 
the  few  simple  principles  that  are  both  easily  learned  and 
easily  applied. 

Necessity  for  thorough  understanding. — In  the  first 
place,  the  basis  of  all  good  exposition  is  sound  and  thorough 
understanding.  An  attempt  to  explain  what  one  does  not 
quite  fully  understand  usually  ends  in  disaster.  Good  ex- 
planation depends  primarily  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
meant  knowing  much  more  than  one  is  going  to  explain. 
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The  person  who  explains  to  the  hmit  of  what  he  knows 
is  very  hkely  to  find  himself  floundering. 

Any  one  who  attempts  to  explain  something — setting  a 
corner  post,  the  Diesel  engine,  or  the  League  of  Nations — 
puts  himself  in  the  position  of  teacher.  He  is  supposed  to 
know  more  about  his  subject  than  do  his  hearers  or  readers. 
He  is  supposed  to  know  more  than  he  says  or  writes.  If 
he  does  not  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  look  up  all  the 
"whys"  and  "hows"  and  "wherefores"  he  has  no  right  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  teacher.  Any  one  who  attempts  to  ex- 
plain how  to  make  a  sponge  cake  must  know  more  than 
merely  what  the  ingredients,  utensils,  mixing,  stirring, 
baking,  testing,  etc.,  etc.,  are.  She  must  be  able  to  ex- 
plain what  to  do  when  things  go  wrong,  as  they  are  apt  to 
go.  She  must  know  the  reason  for  each  step.  Reasons  are 
a  great  help  in  telling  people  how  to  do  things.  The  ex- 
plainer's first  task  is  to  make  himself  expert  at  what  he 
Welshes  to  explain. 

Getting  information. — Where  is  the  explainer,  or  writer, 
to  get  his  information?  Ordinarily  he  assembles  it  from 
his  own  experience  and  his  owti  unorganized  knowledge. 
If  he  is  explaining  how  to  construct  a  seed  tester,  how  to 
teach  a  calf  to  drink  milk  from  a  bucket,  how  to  succeed 
as  an  elevator  boy,  how  to  increase  business  on  a  news- 
paper route,  he  naturally  falls  back  on  his  owti  experience 
as  a  basis.  The  problem  of  the  writer  in  such  a  case  is 
almost  entirely  one  of  organization.  He  already  has  his 
facts,  but  they  of  course  are  jumbled. 

But  suppose  you  wish  to  T\Tite  on  Shakespeare's  educa- 
tion, the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  first  steam- 
boat, or  wireless  telephony.  In  none  of  these  cases  will 
your  previous  knowledge  or  your  personal  experience  be  of 
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iiiucli  help.  So  you  turn  to  books  and  teachers  and  ex- 
perts for  your  facts.  You  read  and  interview  and  investi- 
gate until  you  know  as  much  about  one  of  these  subjects 
as  you  already  knew  from  experience  about  one  of  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  order 
to  keep  this  newly  acquired  subject  matter  in  mind,  you 
will  have  to  take  notes  and  assemble  your  material  from 
the  notes.  The  important  thing  to  remember  about  such 
preparation  is  that  it  must  not  be  slighted,  for  broad 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  clear  exposition. 

The  following  passages  are  from  articles  in  the  Scientific 
American.  Notice  particularly  the  background  of  in- 
formation they  show,  and  the  interest  and  clearness  that 
mark  them. 

THE  MAJESTIC 

The  passenger  accommodations  of  the  Majestic  are  on  a  su- 
perb scale  in  regard  both  to  size  and  sumptuoiisness.  If  the 
reader  wonders  how  such  vast  assembly  and  dining  rooms  can 
be  housed  in  a  ship,  he  is  asked  to  remember  that  the  ship  has 
nine  decks;  that  she  is  100  feet  wide,  100  feet  deep,  and  nigh 
upon  1,000  feet  in  length.  Of  the  steel  decks,  five  are  in  the 
lower  or  main  part  of  the  hull.  They  extend  for  its  full  length, 
are  divided  by  many  bulkheads,  and  are  formed  into  a  series 
of  compartments  connected  by  watertight  doors,  which  may 
])e  operated  from  the  bridge.  Above  the  fifth  deck  are  four  ad- 
ditional decks  for  cabins  and  public  rooms.  These  occupy  the 
middle  third  of  the  ship's  length. 

Althougli  seven  of  the  nine  decks  are  given  up  to  passengers, 
to  avoid  interference  with  these  accommodations  the  smoke- 
stacks are  divided  below  the  passenger  decks,  and  are  brought 
up  the  sides  of  the  ship,  to  meet  again  above  the  upper  rooms. 
Thus,  a  clear  passenger  space  is  attained  throughout  the  center 
of  each  deck,  and  it  is  possible,  when  standing  at  one  end  of 
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the  main  saloon,  to  obtain  an  unobstructed  view,  through  the 
great  assembly  rooms,  of  250  feet. 

A  continuous  walk  through  all  the  corridors  and  public  rooms 
on  board  would  mean  a  trip  of  nine  miles.  There  are  seven 
and  a  half  acres  of  decks,  and  if  a  passenger  wishes  to  take  a 
constitutional  tramp  around  the  promenade  deck,  he  can  cover 
a  mile  by  making  that  circuit  four  times.  The  main  dining 
room  will  seat  652  persons,  is  98  feet  wide  by  117  feet  long,  and 
31  feet  high,  and  in  case  of  overflow,  200  more  persons  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  d  la  carte  restaurant.  The  lounge,  or 
main  saloon,  is  54  feet  wide  by  76  feet  long,  and  its  ceiling,  26 
feet  above  the  floor,  is  carried  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  without 
any  interior  supporting  columns.  With  its  oak-panelled,  hand- 
carved  walls,  and  its  glass  roof,  this  forms  a  truly  magnificent 
apartment.  Another  notable  room  is  the  Palm  Court  and 
Ritz  Dining  Hall,  the  effect  of  which  is  showTi  in  one  of  our 
illustrations.  No  great  modern  ship  is  complete  without  its 
swimming  pool,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
Majestic  is  the  Pompeian  bath.  This  has  been  carried  out 
in  very  close  conformity  to  the  architecture  and  mural  decora- 
tions of  the  buried  Roman  watering  place.  It  is  decorated  with 
marbles  and  richly  colored  mosaics.  Around  it  are  grouped 
Turkish  and  electric-ray  baths. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  Majestic  for  passengers  is  4,100. 
To  accommodate  them  there  are  1,245  staterooms,  of  which  472 
are  first-class.  There  are  various  suites  of  many  rooms,  the  two 
largest  having  eight  rooms  each,  the  central  apartment  in  each 
of  these  being  a  private  sun  veranda,  with  which  the  other 
rooms  connect. 

SAWDUST 

Immense  possibilities  in  timber  conservation  are  also  offered 
by  what  is  known  as  built-up  construction,  which  consists  in 
gluing  or  fastening  together  a  number  of  layers  of  small  pieces 
of  wood  to  make  products  which  were  formerly  constructed  of 
single  pieces  of  timber.  Not  only  is  this  built-up  stock  as  strong 
as  and  stronger  than  solid  wood  but  it  enables  us  to  utilize  vast 
quantities  of  wdiat  was  formerly  wood  waste.     Shoe  lasts,  hat 
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blocks,  bowling  pins,  wheel  hubs,  airplane  propellers,  and  even 
baseball  bats  have  been  made  in  this  way. 

Amongst  the  unpromising  industrial  w^astes,  sawdust  has 
long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hopeless.  Immense  heaps 
of  this  material  mark  the  location  of  old  sawmills,  and  it  soon 
collects  in  such  quantities  around  carpenter  shops  and  wood- 
working establishments  that  it  has  to  be  hauled  away  by  the 
truck  load.  But  science  says  sawdust  is  full  of  energy,  so  we 
have  decided  to  put  it  to  work. 

IMost  of  us  have  heard  the  story  of  the  economical  farmer  who 
fitted  his  mule  with  green  spectacles  and  then  fed  him  excelsior 
and  sawdust  in  lieu  of  grass  and  ensilage.  Had  not  the  mule 
expired  the  experiment  would  have  been  a  great  success.  To- 
day, however,  this  experiment  is  being  repeated  in  a  modified 
form  and  with  excellent  results.  Moreover,  we  do  not  have 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  providing  the  livestock  with  colored 
glasses  to  persuade  them  that  the  proffered  food  is  palatable. 
They  eat  it  with  relish  and  with  profit. 

White-pine  sawdust,  for  instance,  when  treated  with  dilute 
sulfuric  acid  and  cooked  under  pressure  with  steam,  under- 
goes a  chemical  change  and  is  partially  converted  into  glucose, 
a  simple  sugar  which  is  both  digestible  and  nutritious.  The 
resultant  mixture,  which  contains  from  14  to  18  per  cent,  of 
glucose,  is  then  neutralized  with  lime,  the  sugar  dissolved,  and 
the  solution  filtered  off  and  boiled  down  under  reduced  pressure 
to  the  consistency  of  molasses.  This  molasses  is  then  added 
to  the  partially  dried  sawdust  residue,  and  a  product  closely 
resembling  bran  is  obtained.  While  considerable  work  must 
yet  be  done  before  this  product  is  placed  on  the  market  as  a 
standard  cattle  food,  the  experiments  conducted  thus  far  jus- 
tify great  expectations. 

Considering  the  reader. — A  second  principle  of  writing 
that  has  a  particular  application  to  exposition  is  one  that 
we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  in  almost  every  chapter. 
The  reader  must  be  given  careful  consideration.  In  ex- 
position the  reader  is  a  learner,  a  student,  a  novice.     He 
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usually  has  had  no  occasion  to  think  upon  the  facts  that 
the  writer  has  been  turning  over  in  his  own  mind  for  days 
or  maybe  for  months  or  years.  If  the  reader  is  to  under- 
stand, the  writer  must  carefully  fit  what  he  has  to  tell  to 
what  the  reader  already  knows.  He  must  appeal  to  the 
reader's  interest.  It  is  always  well  in  giving  explanations 
to  remember  that  the  teacher  or  "knower"  naturally  looks 
for  those  things  that  are  fundamental  or  basic,  but  that  the 
learner  is  impressed  by  whatever  is  striking  or  familiar  or 
peculiar.  The  writer  of  exposition  must  think  of  his  read- 
ers as  people  who  have  to  be  interested  as  well  as  taught. 

Simple  subjects. — Still  another  thing  that  the  person 
who  explains  must  consider  is  the  fact  that  he  should,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  limit  and  simplify  his  subject.  Few 
high-school  students  are  qualified  to  write  an  explanation 
on  automobile  design  or  housekeeping.  They  may  ex- 
plain how  to  make  tires  last  or  how  to  sweep  a  Wilton 
velvet  rug.  The  limitation  and  simplification  of  the  sub- 
ject in  exposition  are  necessary  not  only  because  the  writer 
himself  profits  by  it,  but  also  because  the  average  reader 
cannot  grasp  a  subject  of  much  size  or  of  many  complica- 
tions. Especially  should  the  young  writer  practise  on 
very  simple  explanations.  He  should  also  have  a  definite 
reader  well  in  mind. 

The  general  principles  that  apply  to  the  planning  of 
expositions  have  already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  II. 
It  may  be  advisable  that  a  review  of  the  chapter  be  made. 
Chapter  II  is  concerned  largely  with  applied  forms  of 
exposition,  but  the  principles  of  organization  hold  in  pure 
exposition  just  as  they  do  in  the  various  applied  forms 
that  have  been  included  under  the  broad  term  "composi- 
tion." 
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For  clearness  and  s!ni])licity  in  exposition,  one  of  the 
best  books  one  can  read  is  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Daniel  De- 
foe. Here  is  a  section  telling  how  Robinson  made  his 
dwelling  place: 

jMy  thoughts  Avere  now  wholly  employed  aljout  securing  my- 
self against  either  savages,  if  any  sliould  appear,  or  wild  beasts,  if 
any  were  in  the  ishind;  and  I  had  many  thoughts  of  the  method 
how  to  do  this,  and  what  kind  of  dwelling  to  make,  whether  I 
should  make  a  cave  in  the  earth,  or  a  tent  upon  the  earth. 

I  soon  found  the  place  I  was  in  was  not  for  my  settlement, 
particularly  because  it  was  upon  a  low,  moorish  ground,  near  the 
sea,  and  I  believed  it  would  not  be  wholesome;  and  more  par- 
ticularly because  there  was  no  fresh  water  near  it;  so  I  resolved 
to  find  a  more  healthy  and  more  convenient  spot  of  ground. 

I  consulted  several  things  in  my  situation,  which  I  found 
would  be  proper  for  me:  first,  air  and  fresh  water,  I  just  now 
mentioned;  secondly,  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun;  thirdly, 
security  from  ravenous  creatures,  whether  men  or  beasts; 
fourthly,  a  view  to  the  sea,  that  if  God  sent  any  ship  in  sight,  I 
might  not  lose  any  advantage  for  my  deliverance. 

In  search  for  a  place  proper  for  this,  I  found  a  little  plain  on  the 
side  of  a  rising  hill,  whose  front  towards  this  little  plain  was 
steep  as  a  house-side,  so  that  nothing  could  come  down  upon  me 
from  the  top.  On  the  side  of  this  rock  there  was  a  hollow 
place,  worn  a  little  way  in,  like  the  entrance  or  door  of  a  cave; 
but  there  was  not  really  any  cave,  or  way  into  the  rock,  at  all. 

On  the  flat  of  the  green,  just  before  this  hollow  place,  I  re- 
solved to  pitch  my  tent.  This  plain  was  not  above  a  hundred 
yards  broad,  and  about  twice  as  long,  and  lay  like  a  green  be- 
fore my  door;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  descended  irregularly  every 
way  down  into  the  low  ground  by  the  seaside.  It  was  on  the 
N.  N.  W.  side  of  the  hill;  so  that  it  was  sheltered  from  the  heat 
every  day,  till  it  came  to  a  W.  and  by  S.  sun,  or  thereabouts, 
which  in  those  countries  is  near  the  setting. 

Before  I  set  up  my  tent,  I  drew  a  half -circle  before  the  hol- 
low place,  which  took  in  about  ten  yards  in  its  semi-diameter 
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from  the  rock,  and  twenty  yards  in  its  diameter,  from  its  be- 
ginning and  ending. 

In  this  half-circle  I  pitched  two  rows  of  strong  stakes,  driving 
them  into  the  ground  till  they  stood  very  firm  like  piles,  the 
biggest  end  being  out  of  the  ground  about  five  feet  and  a  half 
and  sharpened  on  the  top.  The  two  rows  did  not  stand  above 
six  inches  from  one  another. 

Then  1  took  the  pieces  of  cable  which  T  cut  in  the  ship,  andlaid 
them  in  rows,  one  upon  another,  within  the  circle,  between 
these  two  rows  of  stakes,  up  to  the  top,  placing  other  stakes  in 
the  inside,  leaning  against  them,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
like  a  spur  to  a  post;  and  this  fence  was  so  strong,  that  neither 
man  nor  beast  could  get  into  it  or  over  it.  This  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labor,  especially  to  cut  the  piles  in  the  woods, 
bring  them  to  the  place,  and  drive  them  into  the  earth. 

The  entrance  into  this  place  I  made  to  be  not  by  a  door,  but 
by  a  short  ladder  to  go  over  the  top;  which  ladder  when  I  was  in, 
I  lifted  over  after  me;  and  so  I  was  completely  fenced  in  and 
fortified.  Into  this  fence  or  fortress,  with  infinite  labor,  I 
carried  all  my  riches,  all  my  provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
of  which  you  have  the  accoimt  above;  and  I  made  a  large  tent, 
which,  to  preserve  me  from  the  rains,  that  in  one  part  of  the 
year  are  very  violent  there,  I  made  double,  viz.,  one  smaller 
tent  within,  and  one  larger  tent  above  it,  and  covered  the  upper- 
most with  a  large  tarpaulin,  which  I  had  saved  among  the  sails. 

Into  this  tent  I  brought  all  my  provisions  and  everything 
that  would  spoil  by  the  wet;  and  having  thus  enclosed  all  my 
goods  I  made  up  the  entrance,  which  till  now  I  had  left  open, 
and  so  passed  and  repassed  as  I  said,  by  a  short  ladder. 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  began  to  work  my  way  into  the  rock, 
and  bringing  all  the  earth  and  stones  that  I  dug  out  through 
my  tent,  I  laid  them  up  within  my  fence  in  the  nature  of  a 
terrace,  so  that  it  raised  the  ground  within  about  a  foot  and  a 
half;  and  thus  I  made  me  a  cave,  just  behind  my  tent,  which 
served  me  like  a  cellar  to  my  house.  It  cost  me  much  labor  and 
many  days,  before  all  these  things  were  brought  to  perfection; 
and  therefore  I  must  go  back  to  some  other  things  which  took 
up  some  of  my  thoughts. 
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At  the  same  time  it  liappened,  after  I  had  laid  my  scheme  for 
the  setting  up  my  tent,  and  making  the  cave,  that  a  storm  of 
rain  falHng  from  a  thick,  dark  cloud,  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning 
happened,  and  after  that,  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  as  is  naturally 
the  effect  of  it.  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  with  the  lightning 
as  I  was  with  a  thought  which  darted  into  my  mind  as  swift  as 
the  lightning  itself:  "O  my  powder!"  My  very  heart  sunk 
within  me  when  I  thought  that  at  one  blast  all  my  powder 
might  be  destroyed;  on  which,  not  my  defence  only,  but  the 
providing  me  food,  entirely  depended.  I  was  nothing  near  so 
anxious  about  my  own  danger,  though,  had  the  powder  taken 
fire,  I  should  never  have  known  who  had  hurt  me. 

Such  impression  did  this  make  upon  me,  that  after  the  storm 
was  over,  I  laid  aside  all  my  works,  my  building  and  fortifying, 
and  applied  myself  to  make  bags  and  boxes,  to  separate  the 
powder,  and  to  keep  it  a  little  and  a  little  in  a  parcel,  in  hope, 
that  whatever  might  come,  it  might  not  all  take  fire  at  once; 
and  to  keep  it  so  apart,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  to  make 
one  part  fire  another.  I  finished  this  work  in  about  a  fortnight; 
and  I  think  my  powder,  which  in  all  w  as  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  weight,  was  divided  into  not  less  than  a  hundred 
parcels.  As  to  the  barrel  that  had  been  wet,  I  did  not  ap- 
prehend any  danger  from  that;  so  I  placed  it  in  my  new  cave, 
which,  in  my  fancy,  I  called  my  kitchen,  and  the  rest  I  hid 
up  and  down  in  holes  among  the  rocks,  so  that  no  wet  might 
come  to  it,  marking  very  carefully  where  I  laid  it. 


5.  Write  an  explanation  telling  liow^  you  pitched  camp 
and  made  ready  to  enjoy  a  few  days  in  the  woods  or  moun- 
tains on  some  recent  camping  trip.  It  wdll  be  necessary 
to  do  considerable  thinking  about  how  to  simplify  your 
explanation  so  that  the  reader  will  not  be  confused. 

Introductions  and  conclusions. — Unless  the  exj)osition 
is  particularly  long  it  will  need  neither  introduction  nor 
conclusion.  Sometimes  introductions  are  needed  to  catch 
the  reader's  interest  and  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  sub- 
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ject  one  has  in  mind.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use 
introductory  paragraphs  to  Kmit  the  subject  or  to  tell  just 
what  one  is  going  to  explain.  Except  in  longer  expositions 
it  is  seldom  wise  to  use  a  conclusion. 

Using  a  plan. — In  writing  expository  material  it  is 
usually  best  to  stick  closely  to  whatever  plan  one  has 
adopted.  At  no  time  during  the  writing  should  one  de- 
part from  a  plan  without  thinking  over  the  whole  organi- 
zation. The  "teacher-to-student"  idea  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  mind.  Reader-mindedness  is  more  important 
in  exposition  than  in  narrative  or  description,  and  the 
writer  must  studiously  avoid  the  presumption  that  the 
reader  "will  get  his  point  anyhow."  The  chances  are 
that  he  won't. 

The  most  valuable  quality  of  the  plan  in  exposition  is 
simplicity.  The  elaborate  plan  is  suited  only  to  long 
articles,  debates,  and  other  involved  arguments;  and  even 
in  these  cases  the  original  plan  is  usually  subjected  to  fre- 
quent revision.  In  the  friendship  letter  or  ordinary  theme, 
the  plan  may  consist  merely  of  the  topic  or  paragraph 
subjects  listed  in  order. 

However,  the  plan  is  not  unimportant.  It  saves  time 
and  makes  for  effective  writing.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
high-school  student  is  writing  an  explanation  to  his  class- 
mates of  his  refusing  a  good  position  with  a  progressive 
firm  in  order  to  remain  in  school.  He  can  well  afford  to 
use  such  a  plan  as  the  following: 

Why  I  Refused  the  Position 

I.     I  am  offered  a  good  position 

1.     How  the  offer  came  about 

2     The  nature  of  the  work  and  the  pay 
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II.     I  refuse  the  offer,  because 

1.  I  am  almost  through  high  scliool 

2.  I  want  a  college  education 

3.  I  can  earn  my  way  through  school  and  college 
without  great  difficulty 

4.  I  have  no  one  dependent  upon  me 

AYith  some  such  simple  outline  before  him  the  student  is 
able  to  "keep  on  the  track"  of  what  he  wishes  to  say  and  to 
avoid  repetitions  and  worry  about  "what  to  tell  next." 

6.     Make  simple  outlines  for  the  following  subjects. 
Explain  them  to  the  class. 

1.  Why  I  believe  in  athletics 

2.  Enrolling  in  high  school 

3.  How  to  sell  shoes  (or  other  commodities) 

4.  How  to  build  a  camp  fire 

5.  How  I  spent  my  Christmas  vacation 

Diagrams  in  exposition. — In  expositions  that  are  long 
and  involved,  and  in  debates  and  court  arguments,  it  is 
sometimes  helpful  to  construct  a  diagram  showing  the  rela- 
tion to  one  another  of  the  various  topics  discussed.  Such 
diagrams  are  hardly  ever  necessary  or  helpful  in  short  or 
medium-length  articles.  They  may  be  helpful  at  times  in 
the  writing  of  term  reports  in  history  or  similar  subjects. 
They,  like  outlines,  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Their 
main  value  is  to  give  the  reader  a  single  complete  concep- 
tion of  his  whole  subject  matter. 

Precision  in  exposition. — In  written  or  spoken  explana- 
tion particular  care  must  be  taken  that  all  expressions  and 
words  used  be  exact  and  definite  in  their  meanings. 
Specific  and  concrete  terms  must  be  employed,  for  the 
reader  is  a  learner  and  his  images  must  be  definite  and  clear 
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cut.  Words  with  hazy  meanings  serve  to  confuse  instead 
of  to  enhghten.  Directions  for  the  operation  of  machines, 
found  in  the  catalogues  and  manuals  issued  by  manufactur- 
ing companies,  are  often  excellent  models  for  the  student 
who  washes  to  write  clear  and  definite  exposition. 

Summary. — Let  us  remember  then  that  he  who  wishes 
to  explain  a  little  must  know  much;  that  he  must  carefully 
consider  the  previous  knowledge,  the  tastes,  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  readers;  that  he  must  limit  his  subject  and 
keep  the  limitations  well  in  mind;  and  that  he  must  work 
out  a  plan  that  will  keep  his  readers  interested  and  eager  to 
learn.  If  these  principles  are  faithfully  observed  the  writ- 
ing of  exposition  will  not  be  a  hard  or  an  unpleasant  task. 

7.  Make  brief  oral  explanations  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

Why   I   am   taking   the course    in   high 

school 
Why  I  do  (or  do  not)  wish  to  teach  school 
Why   I   am   a [name   of   your    political 

party] 
Why  I  believe  in  high-school  athletics 
The  kind  of  dinner  I  like 
The  kind  of  teacher  I  like 

8.  Write  an  exposition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects 
or  upon  a  subject  similar  to  one  of  the  following: 

The  Battle  of  Bull  Run 

The  solenoid 

Geysers 

The  ''squeeze  play" 

The  Monroe  doctrine 

The  trench  mortar 

The  manufacture  of  soap 

9.  Write  an  exposition  explaining  why  a  plan  should 
be  used  in  making  explanations. 
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10.  ^lakc  a  list  of  subjects  that  a  farmer  might  be 
called  upon  to  explain  to  his  hired  help,  a  list  of  subjects 
that  a  store  manager  might  discuss  with  his  sales  force,  a 
list  of  warnings  a  coach  might  give  his  football  team. 

11.  Report  to  the  class  upon  three  explanations  you 
have  heard  during  the  last  few  days.  Tell  whether  the  ex- 
planations have  been  good  or  bad,  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  shown  careful  planning,  and  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  effective. 

12.  Write  three  expositions  from  subjects  in  the  fol- 
lowing list.  (The  first  day's  lesson  in  this  work  should  be 
oral,  with  questions  and  criticisms  from  the  teacher  and 
the  class.  The  list  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  only. 
The  student  should  talk  and  write  upon  something  about 
which  he  has  considerable  first-hand  knowledge.  A  good 
way  to  increase  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  list  is  to 
have  each  of  the  students  hand  in  a  list  of  subjects  upon 
which  he  feels  qualified  to  WTite.) 

How  to  teach  a  dog  to  '*roll  over" 

How  to  make  fruit  salad 

How  to  keep  callers  out  of  a  private  office 

How  to  clean  a  rug 

How  to  entertain  a  caller 

How  to  carry  on  a  conversation 

How  to  make  a  seed  tester 

How  to  start  a  grate  fire 

How  to  fire  a  furnace 

How  to  study [any  subject] 

Argumentation 

Need  for  skill  in  argument. — Time  and  again  in  our 
daily  life  we  feel  called  upon  to  try  to  change  the  opinion 
of  our  friends.  Vse  may  wish  to  persuade  a  sister  or  a 
brother  that  she  or  he  ought  to  remain  in  high  school  in 
stead  of  going  to  a  business  college.  We  may  try  to  con- 
vince our  parents  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
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dancing  parties.  We  may  wish  to  convince  our  friends 
that  they  should  support  Mr.  Bland  for  mayor,  that  govern- 
ment ownership  is  a  failure,  that  early  plowing  is  advan- 
tageous in  wheat  growdng,  that  all  the  churches  in  town 
should  unite  into  one,  or  that  girls  should  not  be  educated 
in  co-educational  colleges.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we 
do  not  have  occasion  to  try  to  make  somebody  believe 
something  that  he  has  not  believed. 

Common  faults  in  argument. — Our  need  of  skill  in  argu- 
ment is  usually  painfully  evident.  Most  of  us  argue  in  a 
ridiculous  fashion.  We  seem  to  believe  that  argument 
consists  in  saying  in  a  loud,  irritating  tone  just  what  we 
feel.  W^e  believe  that  we  have  argued  well  if  we  "have 
had  our  say  out."  We  are  intensely  eager  to  "get  ahead" 
of  the  other  fellow,  even  if  we  have  to  exaggerate,  or  mis- 
represent facts  in  order  to  do  it.  Notice  closely  in  the 
next  argument  that  you  hear  to  see  how  many  glaringly 
false  statements  are  made,  and  how  often  statements  in- 
tended to  convince  only  serve  to  antagonize.  Also  note 
whether  the  argument  draws  the  two  minds  together  or 
puts  them  farther  apart. 

13.  Make  a  list  of  the  subjects  you  can  recall  having 
argued  about  during  the  past  week.  Explain  orally  to  the 
class  how  you  usually  go  about  trying  to  convince  people 
that  their  opinions  are  wrong.  What  faults  have  you  no- 
ticed in  the  arguments  of  your  friends  .f'  What  are  the 
chief  faults  with  political  arguments? 

The  twofold  purpose  of  argument. — The  purpose  of 
argument  is  twofold.  The  individual  speeches  or  articles 
that  make  up  the  argument  are  intended  to  convince — to 
make  the  other  fellow  change  his  mind.     But  in  the  end 
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the  big  purpose  of  argument  is  to  discover,  or  sift  out,  the 
truth.  At  a  town  meeting  a  certain  citizen  or  certain 
citizens  may  make  speeches  favoring  a  water  system  in 
which  water  pressure  is  obtained  by  a  tower.  Other  citi- 
zens may  favor  a  pressure-tank  system,  still  others  a  sys- 
tem in  which  pressure  is  obtained  by  engines.  Each  group 
of  citizens  has  for  its  purpose  in  arguing  the  convincing  of 
all  other  citizens  that  its  particular  plan  is  best  for  the 
town.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  argument,  however,  is  to 
discover  what  systems  or  combination  of  systems  will  best 
serve  the  needs  of  the  town.  The  main  purpose  of  argu- 
ment is  to  discover  truth,  which  is  found  usually  in 
between  opinions.  It  is  seldom  that  any  one  person  has 
all  the  truth  about  any  situation,  no  matter  how  simple  it 
may  be. 

The  double  appeal. — Another  fact  which  those  who  wish 
to  learn  to  argue  well  must  keep  in  mind  is  that  argument 
not  only  has  a  double  purpose,  but  also  a  double  appeal. 
I  can  appeal  to  you  by  presenting  facts  and  figures  as 
evidence  and  asking  you  to  weigh  them  carefully  in  your 
mind :  or  I  can  paint  a  word  picture  or  tell  a  story  that  will 
appeal  to  your  sympathy,  or  loyalt^^  or  patriotism;  there- 
by influencing  your  judgment  through  your  feelings  or 
your  emotions.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  very  few 
people  make  their  decisions  in  a  cold,  logical  manner. 
Appeals  to  the  emotions  have  their  value  and  their  place. 
Listen  to  any  lawyer  pleading  for  his  client,  and  you  will 
see  that  he  uses  this  double  appeal. 

Stating  the  question. — Most  arguments  would  doubtless 
Iiever  occur  if  the  contestants  were  to  take  the  time  care- 
fully to  state  in  complete  sentence  form  the  question  about 
which  they  differ.     No  formal  argument  is  ever  started 
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without  a  statement  of  the  question  and  a  careful  definition 
of  the  terms  used  in  the  statement.  In  short,  the  first 
step  is  to  decide  what  you  are  going  to  argue  about. 

Usually  the  question  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
and  stated  positively  rather  than  negatively.  A  study  of 
the  phrasing  of  questions  for  debate  is  the  best  guide  for 
determining  the  form  in  which  questions  for  informal 
argument  should  be  put.  Here  are  some  that  have  been 
used  widely  in  high-school  debates : 

Resolved,  That  the  Philippines  should  be  granted  com- 
plete independence  within  a  reasonable  time  (10  years). 

Resolved,  That  a  federal  mmimum-wage  law  should  be 
enacted. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  immediately 
enter  the  League  of  Nations. 

14.     Put  in  suitable  form  for  debate  or  formal  argument 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Our  high  school  should  enter  the  state  basket- 

ball association. 

2.  We  should  have  a  new  high-school  building. 

3.  Our  to\sTi  should  have  a  municipal  swimming 

pool. 

4.  The  United  States  ought  to  recognize  Russia. 

5.  A  commerce  course  would  go  well  in  our  high 

school. 

6.  Congress  should  pass  a  law  against  divorce. 

7.  Foreigners  should  be  excluded  from  the  United 

States. 

Planning  the  brief.— In  the  writing  of  argumentation 
it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  draw  up  a  special  form  of 
plan  called  a  brief.  The  first  thing  to  do  in  this  brief  is 
to  state  clearly  in  a  single  sentence  just  what  you  intend  to 
prove.     You  must  next  pick  out  the   important  points 
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to  be  estiihlislied  in  order  to  i)rove  your  main  contention. 
Then  it  may  be  necessary  to  plan  an  introductory  para- 
graph or  two  to  expkiin  clearly  what  you  are  attempting 
to  prove  or  to  give  facts  that  the  reader  will  have  to  have 
in  order  to  reach  a  decision.  The  last  problem  in  brief 
making  is  the  determination  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  main  issue  is  to  be  estabhshcd. 

Whether  the  argument  is  written  or  spoken,  formal  or  in- 
formal, some  such  process  as  this  should  be  carried  out. 
It  will  make  for  unity  and  coherence,  and  will  prevent  the 
useless  bickering  and  snarling  and  mere  assertion  that  mark 
most  argumentative  discourses.  First,  decide  definitely 
what  you  are  going  to  prove;  secondly,  determine  the  main 
issues  upon  which  you  are  going  to  rest  your  proof;  thirdly, 
determine  what  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  ques- 
tion so  that  your  side  will  receive  just  consideration;  and 
fourthly,  determine  how  you  are  going  to  develop  the  main 
issues. 

The  construction  of  the  brief. — The  brief  is  the  frame- 
work of  your  argument.  It  is  built  very  much  like  the 
trestle  that  supports  a  railroad  track.  The  question  or  the 
resolution  is  the  track  itself.  It  is  supported  first  by  the 
main  issues,  each  one  of  which  is  supported  in  turn  by 
other  issues.  The  final  support  in  every  instance  must 
rest  on  the  ground — must  be  a  statement  that  cannot  read- 
ily be  denied  or  opposed.  Examine  closely  the  following 
brief.  It  should  be  noted  that  every  sentence  can  be 
connected  with  its  governing  sentence  by  "for''  or  "be- 
cause." It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  final  statements 
(the  I's,  2's,  and  3's)  are  facts  about  which  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion,  provided  that  their  truth  is 
granted.     They  are  not  opinions,  but  facts. 
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An  Affirmative  Brief 
The  Monroe  High  School  should  be  self-governing. 

I.      The    present    form    of    government    is    unsatis- 
factory. 

A.  It  is  not  democratic. 

1.  The  principal  has  autocratic  power. 

2.  A  small  group  makes  laws  for  all. 

3.  The  student  body  has  no  voice  in  making, 
executing,  or  applying  law. 

B.  It  does  not  train  for  citizenship. 

1.  Students  take  no  part  in  the  government. 

2.  Students  are  led  to  dislike  government. 

3.  Students  have  neither  the  duties  nor  privi- 
leges of  citizens. 

C.  It  is  a  source  of  constant  trouble. 

1.  Students  naturally  like  to  break  laws  that 
have  been  imposed  upon  them. 

2.  The  possession  of  autocratic  power  makes 
some  teachers  unfair. 

II.       Self-government  will  remedy  the  present  evils  in 
Monroe  High  School. 

A.  Students  will  have  more  respect  for  law. 

1.  They  will  have  had  a  hand  in  the  making  of 
laws. 

2.  Their   sense   of   honor   will  lead  them  to 
obey. 

B.  Students  will  assume  responsibility. 

1.  They  will  feel  that  the  high  school  is  really 
theirs. 

2.  They  will  not  feel  that  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  they  think  or  say. 
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3.     They  will  work  hard  to  make  the  new  sys- 
tem a  success. 
C.     Students  will  have  more  respect  for  the  teach- 
ers. 

1.  They  will  not  consider  the  faculty  a  police 
force. 

2.  They  will  look  upon  teachers  as  helpers. 
III.      Self-government   in   the   Monroe   High   School   is 

practicable. 

A.  Student  control  has  been  tried  and  found  effec- 
tive. 

1.  The  giee  club  and  the  athletic  association 
are  manage^i  entirely  by  students. 

2.  The  class  organizations  work  smoothly  and 
effectively. 

B.  Self-government  has  proved  successful  in  other 
places. 

1.  GeorgetoT^^l  has  a  successful  self -governed 
high  school. 

2.  Mt.  Vernon,  another  city  of  our  size,  has 
decided  to  keep  self-government  after  a 
trial  of  two  years. 

A  Negative  Brief 

The  Monroe  High  School  should  not  be  self-govern- 
ing. 

I.      The  present  system  of  government  is  satisfactory. 
A.     The  school  is  prosperous  and  growing. 

1.  The  enrollment  is  steadily  increasing. 

2.  There  are  fewer  withdrawals  each  year. 

3.  School  spirit  is  high. 
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B.     There  is  little  demand  for  change. 

1.  Only  twice  during  the  last  six  years  has  the 
change  been  agitated. 

2.  Both  these  agitations  have  been  led  by 
small  lawless  groups. 

3.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  student  body  are 
satisfied  with  present  conditions. 

11.      Self-government  is  not  practicable. 

A.  Students  cannot  successfully  administer  their 
own  law^s. 

1 .  They  would  be  influenced  by  friendships  and 
prejudices  rather  than  by  a  sense  of  justice. 

2.  The  lawless  student  would  have  less  tend- 
ency  to  obey  than  he  has  now. 

3.  Punishments  could  not  be  carried  out. 

B.  Teachers    cannot    surrender    their    power    to 
govern. 

1.  The  law  of  the  state  places  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  them. 

2  Without  practically  complete  authority 
they  cannot  teach  successfully. 

C.  Schools  that  have  tried  student  government 
have  abolished  it  within  a  short  time. 

1.  Onl}^  three  out  of  fifty  high  schools  in  Ohio 
retain  it. 

2.  In  our  own  state  student  government  has 
failed  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  high  schools  in 
w^hich  it  has  been  tried. 

III.     Teacher  control  with  a  student  advisory  council  is  a 
better  plan. 

A.     It  leaves  control  in  the  hands  of  more  capable 
rulers. 
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1.  Teachers  have  more  judgment  and  have 
had  more  experience  than  students. 

2.  Teachers  are  less  hkely  to  be  influenced  by 
prejudice  and  friendships. 

3.  Teachers  are  more  hkely  to  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  school  at  heart. 

B.  It  provides  for  student  participation  in  school 
government,  but  avoids  the  evil  of  student 
control. 

1.  The  advisory  council  may  suggest  rules  and 
inquire  into  the  reasons  for  rules  already 
estabhshed. 

2.  It  aids  in  ferreting  out  lawlessness. 

3.  It  may  demand  explanations  of  the  reasons 
for  all  expulsions  or  suspensions. 

C.  It  has  proved  itself  practicable  in  many  schools. 

1.  Six  out  of  nine  high  schools  in  our  county 
have  found  it  effective. 

2.  Many  schools  that  have  tried  self-govern- 
ment have  turned  to  teacher  control  with 
student  advisory  council. 

3.  It  has  been  used  in  the  majority  of  high 
schools  in  Nebraska  for  the  past  six  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  argument 
is  to  be  worked  out  to  such  a  degree.  But  it  is  desirable 
that  in  all  argument,  formal  and  informal,  more  of  the 
logical  method  be  used.  People  need  more  patience  and 
more  willingness  to  work  when  it  comes  to  "ironing  out" 
their  differences  of  opinion.  There  needs  to  be  more  real 
honesty  of  opinion  and  marshaling  of  facts  and  less  mere 
assertiveness. 
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15.  Plan  affrmative  and  negative  briefs  on  the  follow- 
ing, or  similar,  questions: 

Interclass  athletic  contests  should   be   substituted  for 

interscholastic  contests. 
Military  training  should  be  required  in  the  third  and 

fourth  years  in  all  high  schools  in  America. 
A  junior  high  school  should  be  established  in  our  city. 
The  junior  high  school  should  be  abolished  in  our  city. 
Printing  should  be  taught  in  our  high  school. 

Determine  first,  through  class  discussion,  the  main  ar- 
guments to  be  used  by  each  side.  Then  assign  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  class  the  working  out  of  individual 
arguments.  Assemble  and  revise  the  briefs  as  a  class 
exercise. 

The  following  examples  are  from  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  and  his  Speech  on  American  Taxation.  They 
show  excellent  argumentative  style  and  are  marked  by 
directness  and  courtesy. 

I  Hope,  Sir,  that,  notwithstanding  the  austerity  of  the  Chair, 
your  good-nature  will  incline  you  to  some  degree  of  mdulgence 
toward  human  frailty.  You  will  not  think  it  unnatural,  that 
those  who  have  an  object  depending,  which  strongly  engages 
their  hopes  and  fears,  should  be  somewhat  inclined  to  super- 
stition. As  I  came  into  the  House,  full  of  anxiety  about  the 
event  of  my  motion,  I  found,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  that  the 
grand  penal  bill  by  which  we  had  passed  sentence  on  the  trade 
and  sustenance  of  America  is  to  be  returned  to  us  from  the 
other  House.  I  do  confess  that  I  could  not  help  looking  on 
this  event  as  a  fortunate  omen.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
Providential  favor,  by  which  we  are  put  once  more  in  possession 
of  our  deliberate  capacity,  upon  a  business  so  very  questionable 
in  its  nature,  so  very  uncertain  in  its  issue.  By  the  return  of 
this  bill,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  its  flight  forever,  we  are 
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at  this  very  instant  nearly  as  free  to  choose  a  plan  for  our 
American  government  as  we  were  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
If,  Sir,  we  incline  to  the  side  of  conciliation,  we  are  not  at  all 
embarrassed  (unless  we  please  to  make  ourselves  so)  by  any 
incongruous  mixture  of  coercion  and  restraint.  We  are  there- 
fore called  upon,  as  it  were  by  a  superior  warning  voice,  again 
to  attend  to  America, — to  attend  to  the  whole  of  it  together, — 
and  to  review  the  subject  with  an  unusual  degree  of  care  and 
calmness. 


First,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  use  of  force  alone  is 
but  temporary.  It  may  subdue  for  a  moment;  but  it  does  not 
remove  the  necessity  of  subduing  again:  and  a  nation  is  not 
governed  which  is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

My  next  objection  is  uncertainty.  Terror  is  not  always  the 
effect  of  force,  and  an  armament  is  not  a  victory.  If  you  do 
not  succeed,  you  are  without  resource:  for  conciliation  failing, 
force  remains;  but,  force  failing,  no  further  hope  of  reconcilation 
is  left.  Power  and  authority  are  sometimes  bought  by  kind- 
ness; but  they  can  never  be  begged  as  alms  by  an  impoverished 
and  defeated  violence. 

A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair  the  object  by 
your  very  endeavors  to  preserve  it.  The  thing  you  fought  for 
is  not  the  thing  which  you  recover,  but  depreciated,  sunk, 
wasted,  and  consumed  in  the  contest.  Nothing  less  will  content 
me  than  whole  America.  I  do  not  choose  to  consume  its  strength 
along  with  our  own;  because  in  all  parts  it  is  the  British  strength 
that  I  consume.  I  do  not  choose  to  be  caught  by  a  foreign 
enemy  at  the  end  of  this  exhausting  conflict,  and  still  less  in  the 
midst  of  it.  I  may  escape,  but  I  can  make  no  insurance  against 
such  an  event.  Let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  choose  wholly  to 
break  the  American  spirit  that  has  made  the  country. 

Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  in  favor  of  force  as  an 
instrument  in  the  rule  of  our  colonies.  Their  growth  and  their 
utility  has  been  owing  to  methods  altogether  different.  Our 
ancient  indulgence  has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to  a  fault.  It 
may  be  so;  but  we  know,  if  feeling  is  evidence,  that  our  fault 
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was  more  tolerable  than  our  attempt  to  mend  it,  and  our  sin 
far  more  salutary  than  our  penitence. 


Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  old  principles, — seek  peace 
and  ensue  it, — leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matter  in  her, 
to  tax  herself.  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinctions  of 
rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter 
into  these  metaphysical  distinctions;  I  hate  the  very  sound  of 
them.  Leave  the  Americans  as  they  anciently  stood,  and  these 
distinctions,  born  of  our  unhappy  contest,  will  die  along  with 
it.  They  and  we,  and  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy 
under  that  system.  Let  the  memory  of  all  actions  in  contradic- 
tion to  that  good  old  mode,  on  both  sides,  be  extinguished  for- 
ever. Be  content  to  bind  America  by  laws  of  trade :  you  have 
always  done  it.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  binding  their 
trade.  Do  not  burden  them  by  taxes:  you  were  not  used  to 
do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not 
taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states  and  kingdoms. 
Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools;  for  there  only  they  may  be  dis- 
cussed with  safety.  But  if,  intemperately,  unwisely,  fatally, 
you  sophisticate  and  poison  the  very  source  of  government,  by 
urging  subtle  deductions,  and  consequences  odious  to  those  you 
govern,  from  the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  you  w411  teach  them  by  these  means  to  call  that 
sovereignty  itself  in  question.  When  you  drive  him  hard,  the 
boar  will  surely  turn  upon  the  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty 
and  their  freedom  cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  take? 
They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face.  Nobody  will  be 
argued  into  slavery.  Sir,  let  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
call  forth  all  their  ability;  let  the  best  of  them  get  up  and  tell 
me  what  one  character  of  liberty  the  Americans  have,  and  what 
one  brand  of  slavery  they  are  free  from,  if  they  are  bound  in 
their  property  and  industry  by  all  the  restraints  you  can  imagine 
on  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  are  made  pack-horses  of 
every  tax  you  choose  to  impose,  w^ithout  the  least  share  in 
granting  them.  ^Yhen  they  bear  the  burdens  of  unlimited 
monopoly,  will  you  bring  them  to  bear  the  burdens  of  un^ 
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limited  revenue,  too?  The  Englishman  in  America  will  feel 
that  this  is  slavery:  that  it  is  legal  slavery  will  be  no  compen- 
sation either  to  his  feelings  or  his  understanding. 

Evidence 

We  are  never  absolutely  sure  of  anything  we  wish  to 
prove.  In  proving  that  a  proposition  is  true  we  devote 
ourselves  to  making  it  seem  so  probable  that  no  reason- 
able person  can  doubt  its  truth.  The  facts  or  circum- 
stances and  the  personal  assertion  and  opinion  that  w^e 
use  in  establishing  the  truth  about  a  given  occurrence  we 
call  evidence. 

Two  kinds  of  evidence.— Evidence  is  of  two  kinds: 
testimonial  and  circumstantial.  Testimonial  evidence  is 
that  given  by  persons;  circumstantial  evidence  is  that 
given  by  things.  A  boy  can  give  evidence  as  to  whether 
he  has  been  swamming.  So  can  the  muddy  water  marks 
on  the  back  of  his  neck.  A  girl  may  say  that  she  does  not 
care  for  finery.  Her  clothes  may  tell  a  different  tale. 
The  truth  is  determined  by  examining  all  the  evidence 
available. 

The  witness. — We  always  wash  to  know  three  things 
about  the  person  giving  testimonial  evidence — the  w^it- 
ness.  (1)  We  want  to  know  whether  he  is  mentally  ca- 
pable of  perceiving  the  truth  and  telling  it  to  us;  (2) 
we  want  to  know  w^hether  he  is  honest;  (3)  we  want  to 
know  whether  he  is  prejudiced.  If  he  is  mentally  com 
petent,  honest,  and  unprejudiced,  w^e  accept  his  state- 
ments as  truth.  If  he  fails  to  stand  any  one  of  the  tests, 
we  regard  his  testimony  as  worthless. 

Circumstantial    evidence. — Circumstantial    evidence    is 
usually  much  harder  to  handle  than  testimonial  evidence. 
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It  is  strong  and  convincing  only  when  all  the  circum- 
stances point  toward  a  given  conclusion.  Any  number  of 
circumstances  might  point  to  a  man's  having  committed 
suicide.  But  if  the  bullet  that  killed  him  entered  his 
body  through  the  right  shoulder  and  ranged  downward 
through  the  heart  and  if  the  revolver  from  which  it  came  is 
found  near  his  left  hand,  we  are  likely  to  conclude  that 
someone  else  must  have  fired  the  shot. 

In  handling  circumstantial  evidence  w^e  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  marshalling  facts  in  such  a  way  that 
certain  conclusions  become  obvious.  We  must  take 
particular  pains  not  to  draw  conclusions  from  too  few 
cases.  We  must  also  be  very  sure  that  we  have  connected 
cause  and  effect  properly.  Furthermore,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  argument  by  analogy  (saying  that  one  case  is 
just  like  another)  is  very  weak  unless  we  take  the  pains  to 
Lhow  that  the  two  cases  agree  in  many  particulars. 

The  weight  of  evidence. — It  must  be  remembered  that 
few  things  can  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  In  cases  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  difference  of  opinion,  few  things  can  be 
proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
gather  our  evidence,  arrange  it  as  effectively  as  possible, 
and  let  it  clash  with  the  evidence  of  the  other  side.  If 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  on  our  side  and  against  the 
other  fellow,  we  can  safely  assume  that  in  all  probability 
our  contention  is  justified.  If  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
is  against  us,  and  remains  against  us  in  spite  of  all  the 
evidence  we  can  produce,  our  contention  is  not  well 
founded. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

16.  Make  a  list  of  the  occasions  upon  which  the  business  man 
has  need  for  skill  in  argumentation. 

17.  List  the  common  faults  in  arguments  that  you  have 
heard  recently.  Explain  orally  how  each  of  these  faults  can  be 
corrected. 

18.  Make  brief,  informal  arguments  against  the  following 
propositions : 

Regular  monthly  examinations  should  be  given  in  all  courses. 
High-school   students   should   not   be   permitted   to    attend 

parties  except  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 
Seniors  in  high  school  should  be  allowed  complete  freedom 

in  their  choice  of  courses. 
Freshmen  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  in  interscholastic 

athletics. 
Every  high-school  student  should  be  required  to  take  a  course 

in  current  events  throughout  the  four  years  of  his  course. 
The  commercial  course  has  no  place  in  the  average  high  school. 
High-school  students  should  take  no  interest  in  politics. 
Christmas  vacations  should  be  limited  to  one  week. 

19.  Make  a  brief,  informal,  and  serious  talk  in  which  you 
advocate  something,  such  as  the  abolishing  of  high-school  athlet- 
ics. 

20.  Write  a  short  essay  (500-700  words)  in  which  you  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  America  profited  or  did  not  profit  by  enter- 
ing the  AVorld  AVar. 

21.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  (who  owns  a  car)  in  which 
you  attempt  to  convince  him  that  the  next  car  he  buys  should 
be  a [the  kind  you  own]. 

22.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  which  you  endeavor  to  get 
him  to  give  up  his  college  course  and  go  into  business  with  you. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
NARRATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

The  appeal  in  narration  and  description. — In  the  chapter 
on  exposition  and  argumentation  we  have  considered  the 
reader  as  a  being  with  power  to  reason — to  think  out  re- 
lations between  cause  and  effect.  AYe,  as  writers  of  ex- 
position or  argumentation,  appeal  to  that  power.  In 
these  two  forms  of  composition  we  say  things  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  think  about  them — turn  them  over  in  his 
mind  until  he  comprehends  or  believes  them. 

However,  people  have  the  power  to  recall,  feel,  and  imag- 
ine as  well  as  the  power  to  think  and  reason.  Read  this 
sentence  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  famous  story, 
Markheim:  "Markheim  moved  a  little  nearer,  one  hand 
in  the  pocket  of  his  great  coat;  he  drew  himself  up  and 
filled  his  lungs;  at  the  same  time  many  different  emotions 
were  depicted  together  on  his  face — terror,  horror,  and 
resolve,  fascination,  and  physical  repulsion;  and  through 
a  haggard  lift  of  his  upper  lip,  his  teeth  looked  out." 
This  does  not  make  you  think — it  makes  you  feel.  Your 
imagination  is  set  to  work  reconstructing  the  scene  and 
wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  next  or  what  lies  be- 
hind what  is  already  happening.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
good  thinker  or  a  good  reasoner  to  get  the  full  force  of  the 
sentence. 

Part  of  literature  is  intended  to  appeal  mainly  to  the 
imagination,  not  to  the  understanding.     Narration  and 
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description  stir  the  imagination  to  action.  The  writer  of 
narrative  and  descriptive  matter  must  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  he  is  addressing  people  who  can  see,  hear,  feel, 
taste,  and  smell,  and  who  can  also  recall  that  they  have  done 
these  things.  He  is  addressing  people  who  have  hates  and 
likes  and  prejudices. 

1.  Bring  to  class  five  examples  of  passages  from  stan- 
dard literature,  which,  like  the  sentence  quoted  from 
Markheim,  appeal  to  the  reader's  feelings.  In  each  case 
tell  what  emotional  reaction  the  writer  desires.  Examine 
especially  the  poems  and  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
the  poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Narration 

Mankind's  interest  in  the  story. — From  the  dawn  of 
history  mankind  has  delighted  in  stories.  The  early  bal- 
lads and  epics  of  all  races  have  recounted  the  deeds  and 
experiences  of  heroes.  Long  before  man  was  capable  of 
involved  thought  or  deep  reasoning  he  had  learned  to  like 
stories,  for  they  enabled  him  through  his  imagination  to 
live  over  the  great  deeds  of  the  heroes  he  worshipped. 
The  stories  of  Greek  heroes  told  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  the  myths  of  the  early  Romans,  and  the  tales 
grouped  around  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  and  King 
Arthur  all  exemplify  man's  interest  in  the  story. 

Narration  and  incidents. — Narration  tells  of  interesting 
incidents  or  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  reader  to 
live  through  them  in  his  imagination  and  to  enjoy  the 
experience.  The  chief  purpose  of  narration  is  to  arouse 
the  reader's  power  of  imagining  and  get  him  interested 
in  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  closely  related  incidents. 
More  or  less  exciting  action  and  a  steady  advance  toward 
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a  point  of  liighest  interest,  called  the  climax,  are  necessary 
to  good  narration. 

Examine  the  followmg  passage  and  notice  how  the 
thought  is  carried  along  by  the  actions  recounted  : 

Billy  struck  first.  His  blow  was  neatly  timed  and  neatly  de- 
livered. His  fat  little  fist  caught  Jack  squarely  under  the 
chin  and  sent  him  reeling  against  the  side  of  the  barn.  Jack 
uttered  not  a  sound.  But  his  face  grew  instantly  red,  his  head 
lowered,  and  his  shoulders  and  arms  quivered.  Billy  rushed 
to  strike  again,  but  this  time  he  encountered  a  mixture  of 
wildcat,  bulldog,  and  mad  bull. 

The  business  of  the  rest  of  this  narration  would  be  to 
continue  relating  the  incidents  that  marked  the  struggle 
between  Billy  and  Jack.  The  reader  would  be  satisfied 
only  wdien  he  had  learned  how  the  fight  came  out. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  a  quarrel  between  two  small 
girls.  Make  it  so  vivid  that  the  reader  will  imagine  him- 
self to  be  an  unobserved  spectator.  Then  make  a  list  of 
the  separate  actions  that  go  to  make  up  the  incident,  ar- 
ranging them  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

Selection  of  incidents. — Since  narration  is  made  up  of 
incidents,  one  important  problem  in  the  writing  of  narra- 
tion is  the  selection  of  incidents.  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  writing  or  telling  the  story  of  a  fire  at  a  ward -school 
building.  ^Ye  select  the  following  incidents  as  necessary 
to  the  clearness  and  advancement  of  the  action  of  the 
story : 

1.     Discovery  of  the  fire 
.2.     The  fire  drill 

3.  Coming  of  the  fire  trucks 

4.  The  fire  spreads  rapidly 
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5.     The  daring  efforts  of  the  firemen  to  save  the  main 

wing  of  the  building 
G.     The  firemen  succeed  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 

flames 
7.  The  fire  is  put  out 
These  incidents,  well  developed,  will  teach  us  all  we 
need  to  know  to  get  in  mind,  through  our  power  to  imagine, 
the  related  events  that  go  to  make  up  the  story  of  the 
fire.  They  represent  one  kind  of  incident — the  more 
important  kind — that  should  be  chosen  in  narration. 
They  may  well  be  called  "action"  incidents. 

A  second  type  of  incident  helpful  in  telling  a  story  is 
the  kind  that  goes  to  make  the  story  seem  real.  It  adds 
what  is  sometimes  called  "local  color."  It  is  the  kind  of 
incident  that  keeps  the  story  of  a  ward-school  fire  different 
from  the  story  of  a  hotel  or  factory  fire.  The  incidents 
listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  could  be  used  without 
change  in  the  story  of  a  factory  fire.  But  suppose  w^e 
should  include  in  the  list  the  following  incidents: 

1.  The  crying  of  the  younger  children 

2.  The  gathering  of  frenzied  fathers  and  mothers 

3.  The  police  clear  the  school  yard  of  people 

4.  A  sobbing,  dirty-faced  lad  announces  that  he  is 
"glad  his  ol'  room  burnt." 

These  incidents,  inserted  after  numbers  2,  3,  6,  and  7, 
respectively,  of  the  first  list,  w^ill  give  the  story  more  real- 
ity. They  add  humor  and  pathos.  They  are  concerned 
more  with  the  human  element  and  consequently  give  the 
story  "human  interest." 

These  two  types  of  incidents  are  necessary  to  the  success 
of  any  story.  The  first  type  forms  the  framework  of  the 
story  and  the  second  gives  the  story  reality  and  naturalness. 
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Success  depends  upon  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  these 
two  kinds  of  incidents. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  two  types  of  narrative  Incidents  (ac- 
tion and  human  interest)  from  a  short  story  in  a  good 
magazine. 

4.  Make  a  hst  of  the  chief  action  incidents  in  a  good 
novel  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  action  incidents  that  you  would 
use  in  telling  the  story  of  the  most  thrilling  experience  of 
your  life.  List  also  the  incidents  of  human  interest  you 
might  include  if  you  were  telling  the  story  to  your  class- 
mates. 

6.  Write  the  story  planned  in  the  preceding  exercise. 

The  order  of  incidents. — Incidents  usually  appear  in  a 
story  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence — in  chronological, 
or  time,  order.  This  is,  of  course,  the  natural  order  and 
is  usually  chosen  by  the  narrator.  The  amateur  story- 
teller often  finds  that  he  has  omitted  important  incidents 
and  is  forced  to  go  back  to  patch  up  holes  in  his  story. 
Children  frequently  amuse  us  by  their  failure  to  choose 
and  arrange  events  before  they  start  on  their  tales.  (Read 
The  Bear  Story  by -James  Whitcomb  Riley.)  Successful 
narration  requires  as  much  forethought  and  planning — 
as  much  prevision — as  does  exposition  or  argumentation. 

Beginning  in  the  middle. — Sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  opening  incident  in  a  short  story  is  not  interesting, 
or  that  considerable  explanation  is  needed  before  the  open- 
ing incident  can  well  be  given.  In  such  circumstances 
the  novelist  or  story-writer  often  uses  the  trick  of  selecting 
an  interesting  incident  from  the  middle  of  his  story  as  a 
start.  Then  he  goes  back  and  picks  up  the  uninteresting 
but  necessary  incidents  and  explanatory  matter.     He  does 
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this  because  lie  realizes  that  if  the  reader  is  not  interested 
early  he  will  turn  aside  and  read  something  else.  Notice 
how  this  is  done  in  Tennyson's  Lancelot  and  Elaine: 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 
High  in  her  chamber  up  in  a  tower  to  the  east 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 
Which  first  she  placed  where  morning's  earliest  ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the  gleam; 
Then  fearing  rust  or  soilure  fashioned  for  it 
A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blazon'd  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower, 
And  yellow  throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 
Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  day, 
Leaving  her  household  and  good  father,  climb'd 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barr'd  her  door, 
Stript  off  the  case,  and  read  the  naked  shield, 
Now  guess'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  arms, 
Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it. 
And  every  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon  it. 
Conjecturing  when  and  where:  this  cut  is  fresh; 
That  ten  years  back;  this  dealt  him  at  Caerlyle; 
That  at  Caerleon;  this  at  Camelot: 
And  ah  God's  mercy,  what  a  stroke  was  there! 
And  here  a  thrust  that  might  have  killed,  but  God 
Broke  the  strong  lance,  and  roll'd  his  enemy  down. 
And  saved  him:  so  she  lived  in  fantasy. 

How  came  the  lily  maid  by  that  good  shield 
Of  Lancelot,  she  that  knew  not  ev'n  his  name? 
He  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt 
For  the  great  diamond  in  the  diamond  jousts, 
Which  Arthur  had  ordain'd,  and  by  that  name 
Had  named  them,  since  a  diamond  was  the  prize 
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For  Arthur,  long  before  they  crown'd  him  King, 
Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnesse, 
Had  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black  tarn. 
A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain  side. 
For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had  met. 
And  fought  together;  but  their  names  were  lost; 
And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow; 
And  down  they  fell  and  made  the  glen  abhorr'd: 
And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were  bleach'd, 
And  lichen'd  into  color  with  the  crags: 
And  he,  that  once  was  king,  had  on  a  cro\^^l 
Of  diamonds,  one  in  front  and  four  aside. 

Carrying  more  than  one  set  of  incidents. — Another 
variation  from  strict  time  order  is  found  in  the  story  which 
deals  vdih  the  fortunes  of  two  or  three  groups  of  characters. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  writer  to  trace 
the  career  of  one  group  for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  then 
go  back  and  pick  up  another  group  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
same  point  of  time.  This  method  is  followed  in  many  of 
Scott's  novels — particularly  in  Ivanhoe.  It  is  of  little  use 
in  ordinary  story-telling  or  in  the  writing  of  magazine 
short  stories. 

First-  and  third-person  telling. — Stories  may  be  told  in 
either  the  first  or  the  third  person.  The  narrator,  or  teller, 
may  represent  himself  as  one  of  the  characters  of  the  story 
and  tell  it  just  as  he,  in  the  person  of  that  character,  would 
experience  the  series  of  incidents  and  think  about  them. 
Or  he  may  place  all  the  characters  in  the  third  person  and 
represent  himself,  the  narrator,  as  an  all-knowing  personal- 
ity, who  can  divine  all  the  deeds,  thoughts,  and  emotions, 
of  his  characters  or  actors.  First-person  telling  is  more 
intimate  and  natural,  but  it  hmits  the  author's  portrayal 
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of  characters  other  than  the  one  he  represents  himself  to 
be.  It  is  particiihirly  useful  when  the  incidents  are  closely 
grouped  around  one  character. 

Movement  and  retardation. — It  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  speed  up  the  action  in  a  story  or  to  slow  it  down.  Action 
is  speeded  up  by  the  rapid  introduction  of  exciting  inci- 
dents and  by  the  cutting  out  of  descriptive  matter  and  dis- 
cussion of  character.  It  is  slowed  down,  of  course,  by  just 
the  reverse.  The  general  movement  of  a  long  narrative 
should  usually  be  marked  by  variation,  for  the  reader  will 
tire  of  either  prolonged  rapid  movement  or  prolonged 
periods  of  description  and  exposition. 

Conversation. — One  of  the  most  helpful  devices  for 
making  narratives  natural  and  pleasing  is  the  use  of  con- 
versation. When  one  of  the  persons  in  a  story  speaks,  the 
reader  is  enabled  to  judge  immediately  a  great  deal  of  that 
person's  character  and  often  a  great  deal  of  the  action  tak- 
ing place.  Drama  is  narration  carried  on  entirely  by  con- 
versation and  its  attendant  action.  The  average  reader 
usually  likes  considerable  conversation  in  the  stories  and 
novels  he  reads.  He  will  skip  long  paragraphs  of  descrip- 
tion or  explanation  to  hurry  to  the  dialogue  parts. 

The  chief  demand  that  the  intelligent  reader  makes  of 
conversation  is  that  it  seem  natural  and  true  to  life.  Even 
in  short  themes  where  conversation  is  employed,  much 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  words  are  reproduced 
just  as  the  characters  would  probably  say  them.  Excel- 
lent practice  in  conversation  wTiting  may  be  had  by  jotting 
down  word  for  word  small  bits  of  conversation  that  you 
hear.  You  can  then  gradually  work  up  to  the  recording  or 
writing  of  longer  conversations,  all  the  time  studying  the 
characteristics  and  peculiar  turns  of  conversational  English. 
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7.  Write  out  and  bring  to  class  five  examples  of  short, 
interesting  conversations  you  have  recently  heard.  Re- 
produce them  exactly  as  you  heard  them.  Choose  conver- 
sations that  tell  a  story  or  portray  character. 


Unity  in  narration. — A  narrative  is  unified  by  centering 
the  interest  about  one  main  incident  and  then  making  all 
other  parts  of  the  story  serve  that  chief  event.  The  de- 
termination of  this  principal  event  also  helps  in  the  selec- 
tion of  incidents.  The  writer  should  feel  that  everything 
he  tells  is  told  for  the  sake  of  that  one  thing.  This  will 
save  him  much  rambling,  many  awkward,  uninteresting 
beginnings,  and  a  great  deal  of  useless  effort. 

Suppose  that  you  are  telling  of  an  accident  that  hap- 
pened at  an  all-day  picnic.  James,  we  shall  say,  has  his 
arm  broken  by  falling  from  a  tree.  Now,  if  you  know 
from  the  very  first  that  that  is  the  thing  you  want  to  tell, 
you  are  less  likely  to  start  your  story  by  telling  how  the 
picnic  was  planned,  who  was  going  to  take  chicken  and 
who  cake,  and  how  Mary  Wiggs  got  angry  and  would  not 
go.  These  things  would  be  excluded  because  they  have 
no  bearing  on  the  nYain  incident.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
would  see  that  it  would  be  wise  to  start  your  story  by  tell- 
ing how  Sally  Smith  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a  big  rope 
swing  for  that  picnic  and  how  James  vowed  secretly  that 
she  should  have  it.  The  use  of  a  main  incident  as  a  test 
for  all  material  used  in  the  story  is  a  big  factor  in  securing 
unity. 

8.     Write  the  story  of  an  accident  on  a  camping  trip. 
Be  sure  that  your  story  is  well  unified.     Keejp  out  all  inci- 
dents not  related  to  the  main  incident. 
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The  one-person  story. — Unity  in  narration  may  also  be 
attained  by  making  tlie  story  a  one-person  story;  that  is, 
centering  everything  about  a  principal  character.  The 
inclusion  of  many  characters  has  a  tendency  to  destroy 
unity,  particularly  if  the  writer  is  inexperienced.  Young 
writers  should  be  particularly  careful  to  attempt  only 
those  stories  that  can  be  centered  around  one  or  two 
principal  characters.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  more  characters  may  not  appear  in  the  narrative.  It 
merely  means  that  such  characters  must  be  made  to  remain 
unimportant,  for  if  the}^  are  not,  the  narrative  is  likely  to 
become  a  hodge-podge  of  several  narratives. 

Introductions  and  conclusions.— Unity  furthermore  de- 
mands that  long  introductions  and  conclusions  be  elimi- 
nated. Don't  be  afraid  to  start  your  story  not  far  away 
from  your  main  incident.  Plunge  in  and  give  preliminary 
details  and  incidents  rapidly.  Likewise,  when  the  main 
incident  has  been  told,  proceed  rapidly  to  a  conclusion — ■ 
don't  drag  it  out.  The  tendency  to  wander  from  the  sub- 
ject is  very  strong  if  we  are  far  removed  from  the  main 
incident;  and  you  are  farthest  removed  in  the  conclusion 
or  the  introduction. 

For  purity  and  simplicity  of  style  and  for  unity  and 
clearness  in  narration,  the  stories  of  the  Bible  have  re- 
mained unsurpassed  for  hundreds  of  years.  Here  is  the 
story  of  Samson.  Notice  how  completely  and  clearly  it 
summarizes  the  tragic  events  of  his  later  life. 

And  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that  he  loved  a  woman  in  the 
valley  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was  Delilah.  And  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Entice  him, 
and  see  wherein  his  great  strength  lieth,  and  by  what  means  we 
may  prevail  against  him,  that  we  may  bind  him  to  afflict  him: 
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and  we  will  give  thee  every  one  of  us  eleven  hundred  pieces  of 
silver.  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth,  and  v/herewith  thou  mightest 
be  bound  to  afflict  thee.  And  Samson  said  unto  her,  If  they 
bind  me  with  seven  green  withes  that  were  never  dried,  then 
shall  I  become  weak,  and  be  as  another  man.  Then  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to  her  seven  green  withes  v/hich 
had  not  been  dried,  and  she  bound  him  with  them.  Now  she 
had  liers-in-wait  abiding  in  the  inner  chamber.  And  she  said 
unto  him.  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he 
broke  the  withes  as  a  string  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  toucheth 
the  fire.     So  his  strength  was  not  known. 

And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  thou  hast  mocked  me,  and 
told  me  lies :  now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherewith  thou  mightest 
be  bound.  And  he  said  unto  her.  If  they  only  bind  me  with  new 
ropes  wherewith  no  work  has  been  done,  then  shall  I  become 
weak,  and  be  as  another  man.  So  Delilah  took  the  new  ropes 
and  bound  him  therewith,  and  said  unto  him.  The  Philistines 
are  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  the  liers-in-wait  were  abiding  in 
the  inner  chamber.  And  he  brake  them  from  off  his  arms  like 
a  thread. 

And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Hitherto  hast  thou  mocked 
me,  and  told  me  lies:  tell  me  wherewith  thou  mightest  be 
bound.  And  he  said  unto  her,  If  thou  weavest  the  seven 
locks  of  my  head  with  the  web.  And  she  fastened  it  with  the 
pin,  and  said  unto  him.  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Samson. 
And  he  awakened  out  of  his  sleep,  and  plucked  away  the  pin 
of  the  beam,  and  the  web. 

And  she  said  unto  him.  How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee  when 
thy  heart  is  not  with  me?  Thou  hast  mocked  me  these  three 
times,  and  hast  not  told  me  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  pressed  him  daily  with  her  words, 
and  urged  him,  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto  death.  And  he 
told  her  all  his  heart,  and  said  unto  her,  There  hath  not  come  a 
razor  upon  my  head;  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from 
my  mother's  womb:  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will  go 
from  me,  and  I  shall  become  weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man. 

And  when  Delilah  saw  that  he  had  told  her  all  his  heart,  she 
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sent  and  called  for  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  saying,  Come  up 
this  once,  for  he  hath  told  me  all  his  heart.  Then  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and  brought  the  money  in 
their  hand.  And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees;  and  she 
called  for  a  man,  and  shaved  off  the  seven  locks  of  his  head;  and 
she  began  to  afflict  him,  and  his  strength  went  from  him.  And 
she  said,  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he 
awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at  other  times, 
and  shake  myself  free.  But  he  knew  not  that  Jehovah  was 
departed  from  him.  And  the  Philistines  laid  hold  on  him, 
and  put  out  his  eyes,  and  they  brought  him  down  to  Gaza,  and 
bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass;  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison- 
house.  Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow  again 
after  he  was  shaven. 

And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  gathered  them  together  to 
offer  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  god,  and  to  rejoice;  for 
they  said,  Our  God  hath  delivered  Samson  our  enemy  into  our 
hand.  xVnd  when  the  people  saw  him,  they  praised  their  god; 
for  they  said.  Our  god  hath  delivered  unto  our  hand  our  enemy, 
and  the  destroyer  of  our  country,  who  hath  slain  many  of  us. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  their  hearts  were  merry,  that  they 
said,  Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport.  And  they 
called  for  Samson  out  of  the  prison-house;  and  he  made  sport 
before  them.  And  they  set  him  between  the  pillars:  and  Sam- 
son said  unto  the  lad  that  held  him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that 
I  may  feel  the  pillars  whereupon  the  house  resteth,  that  I  may 
lean  upon  them.  Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and  women; 
and  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  were  there;  and  there  were 
upon  the  roof  about  three  thousand  men  and  women,  that  be- 
held while  Samson  made  sport. 

And  Samson  called  unto  Jehovah,  and  said,  O  Lord  Jehovah, 
remember  me,  I  pray  thee,  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee, 
only  this  once,  that  I  may  be  at  once  avenged  of  the  Philistines 
for  my  two  eyes.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle 
pillars  upon  which  the  house  rested,  and  leaned  upon  them,  the 
one  with  his  right  hand,  the  other  with  his  left.  And  Samson 
said,  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  And  he  bowed  himself 
with  all  his  might;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords,  and  upon 
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all  the  people  that  were  therein.  So  the  dead  that  he  slew 
at  his  death  were  more  than  they  that  he  slew  in  hjs  life.  Then 
his  brethren  and  all  the  house  of  his  father  came  down,  and 
took  him,  and  brought  him  up,  and  buried  him  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol  in  the  burying  place  of  Manoah  his  father.  And 
he  judged  Israel  twenty  years. 

— From  The  Bible:  The  Book  of  Judges. 

Emphasis. — AYhen  the  principle  of  emphasis  is  applied 
to  narration  it  demands  two  things :  that  the  story  have  a 
live,  interesting  start,  and  that  the  point  of  highest  in- 
terest be  placed  near  the  end.  Readers  must  have  their 
attention  caught  by  an  interesting  start.  They  quickly 
grow  impatient  after  they  find  out  "how  things  come  out." 
The  best  thing  one  can  do  is  to  make  a  practice  of  plunging 
boldly  into  the  first  interesting  situation  and  of  stopping 
just  as  boldly  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  the  main  inci- 
dent. These  are  the  important  parts  of  the  story  as  far 
as  the  reader  is  concerned.  They  should  be  given  the  em- 
phatic positions,  first  and  last.  Absolutely  necessary  in- 
formation, which  is  often  of  an  expository  nature,  should 
be  unobtrusively  woven  into  the  early  part  of  the  story. 

9.  Write  the  stbrj^  of  a  fire  in  which  there  is  a  rescue. 
If  possible,  use  an  actual  incident.  Be  sure  at  least  that 
the  conditions  are  familiar  to  you.  Start  with  interesting 
action  rather  than  explanation.  Give  the  reader  an 
interesting  picture.  Stop  shortly  after  the  point  of  highest 
interest.  Use  both  action  and  human-interest  incidents 
and  plan  your  stors^  carefully. 

The  plot.— The  plot  of  a  story  consists  of  the  important 
events  with  the  relationships  that  connect  them.  It  is 
the  skeleton  or  framework  of  the  story.  In  the  simple 
narrative,  in  which  events  are  told  in  time  order  without 
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miicli  attention  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  plot 
is  unimportant;  in  fact,  such  narratives  are  usually  said 
to  be  without  plot.  But  where  the  events  are  complicated 
and  are  chosen  because  of  their  cause  and  effect  relation 
to  one  another,  plot  becomes  of  great  importance.  Plot 
is  plan;  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

In  the  drama  and  the  novel,  plot  often  becomes  highly 
complicated.  There  may  be  a  clearly  marked  enveloping 
action,  consisting  of  a  group  of  events,  such  as  those  found 
in  the  first  acts  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  which  set  the 
story  in  motion.  At  the  other  end  is  a  group  of  events 
kno^Ti  as  the  resolving  action.  These  events  take  the 
situation  after  it  has  apparently  been  hopelessly  compli- 
cated by  the  climax,  or  event  of  outstanding  high  interest, 
and  resolve  it  or  return  it  to  a  normal  or  nearly  normal 
condition.  The  resolving  action  is  usually  much  faster 
than  the  enveloping  action,  for  readers  lose  interest  after 
they  find  out  "how^  things  are  going  to  come  out."  If  the 
play  or  novel  is  a  tragedy,  in  which  the  chief  character 
suffers  death  or  violence,  the  scene  devoted  to  the  act  of 
death  or  violence  is  known  as  the  catastrophe. 

Characterization. — No  matter  whether  your  story  is 
long  or  short,  a  single  incident  or  a  novel,  your  readers  are 
going  to  be  interested  in  the  characters.  They  will  want 
them,  to  be  clear  and  distinct.  They  will  want  to  know 
them  as  they  do  the  people  whom  they  meet  in  :ictual  life. 
One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  narrator,  whether  he  is  merely 
telling  a  good  joke  or  writing  a  book,  is  to  draw  his  charac- 
ters carefully. 

In  the  story  or  novel  there  are  two  ways  of  acquainting 
the  reader  with  your  characters.  In  the  first  place,  you 
can  tell  outright  your  own  opinion  of  your  characters;  in 
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the  second  place,  you  can  make  your  characters  do  things 
and  say  things,  and  let  your  reader  draw  his.  owti  con- 
clusions about  them.  From  the  reader's  standpoint,  the 
latter  is  the  more  interesting  method.  The  reader  wants 
to  find  plenty  of  action  and  plenty  of  conversation  in 
stories.  He  prefers  to  form  his  own  opinions,  and  he  re- 
sents having  to  read  too  many  of  yours.  Make  your  char- 
acters act  and  let  them  talk. 

To  realize  how  quickly  and  completely  the  reader  may 
be  given  a  clear  impression  of  character,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  read  rapidly  through  the  following  selection 
(Chapter  I)  of  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice: 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  single  man  in 
possession  of  a  good  fortune  must  be  in  want  of  a  wife. 

However  little  known  the  feelings  or  views  of  such  a  man  may 
be  on  his  first  entering  a  neighborhood,  this  truth  is  so  well  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  surrounding  families,  that  he  is  considered 
as  the  rightful  property  of  some  one  or  other  of  their  daughters. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  said  his  lady  to  him  one  day,  "have 
/ou  heard  that  Xetherfield  Park  is  let  at  last.^"  Mr.  Bennet 
xeplied  that  he  had  not. 

"But  it  is,"  returned  she;  "for  Mrs.  Long  has  just  been  here, 
and  she  told  me  all  about  it." 

]VIr.  Bennet  made  no  answer. 

"Do  not  you  want  to  know  who  has  taken  it?"  cried  his  wife 
impatientl5^ 

"  You  want  to  tell  me,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  hearing  it." 

This  was  invitation  enough. 

"Why,  my  dear,  you  must  know,  Mrs.  Long  says  that  Xether- 
field is  taken  by  a  young  man  of  large  fortune  from  the  north  of 
England;  that  he  came  down  on  Monday  in  a  chaise  and  four 
to  see  the  place,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  it,  that  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Morris  immediately;  that  he  is  to  take  posses- 
sion before  Michaelmas,  and  some  of  his  servants  are  to  be  in 
the  house  by  the  end  of  next  week." 
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"What  is  his  name?" 

"Bingley." 

"Is  he  married  or  single?" 

"Oil!  single,  my  dear,  to  be  sure!  A  single  man  of  large 
fortune;  four  or  five  thousand  a  year.  What  a  fine  thing  for  our 
girls!" 

"How  so?     How  can  it  affect  them?" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  replied  his  wife,  "how  can  you 
be  so  tiresome!  You  must  know  that  I  am  thinking  of  his 
marrying  one  of  them." 

"Is  that  his  design  in  settling  here?" 

"Design!  nonsense,  how  can  you  talk  so!  But  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  may  fall  in  love  with  one  of  them,  and  therefore 
you  must  visit  him  as  soon  as  he  comes." 

"I  see  no  occasion  for  that.  You  and  the  girls  may  go,  or 
you  may  send  them  by  themselves,  which  perhaps  will  be  still 
better,  for  as  you  are  as  handsome  as  any  of  them,  Mr.  Bingley 
might  like  you  the  best  of  the  party." 

"My  dear,  you  flatter  me.  I  certainly  have  had  my  share  of 
beauty,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  extraordinary  now. 
When  a  woman  has  five  grown-up  daughters,  she  ought  to  give 
over  thinking  of  her  own  beauty." 

"In  such  cases,  a  woman  has  not  often  much  beauty  to  think 
of." 

"But,  my  dear,  you  must  indeed  go  and  see  Mr.  Bingley 
when  he  comes  into  the  neighborhood." 

"It  is  more  than  I  engage  for,  I  assure  you." 

"But  consider  your  daughters.  Only  think  what  an  estab- 
lishment it  would  be  for  one  of  them.  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Lucas  are  determined  to  go,  merely  on  that  account,  for  in  gen- 
eral, you  know,  they  visit  no  newcomers.  Indeed  you  must  go, 
for  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  visit  him  if  you  do  not." 

"You  are  over-scrupulous,  surely.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Bingley 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  you;  and  I  will  send  a  few  lines  by  you 
to  assure  him  of  my  hearty  consent  to  his  marrying  whichever 
he  chooses  of  the  girls ;  though  I  must  throw  in  a  good  word  for 
my  little  Lizzy." 

"I  desire  you  will  do  no  such  thing.     Lizzy  is  not  a  bit  better 
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than  the  others;  and  1  am  sure  she  is  not  half  so  handsome  as 
Jane,  nor  half  so  good-humored  as  Lydia.  But  you  are  always 
giving  her  the  preference." 

"They  have  none  of  them  much  to  recommend  them,"  re- 
plied he;  "they  are  all  silly  and  ignorant,  like  other  girls;  but 
Lizzy  has  something  more  of  quickness  than  her  sisters." 

"Mr.  Bennet,  how  can  you  abuse  your  o\\ti  children  in  such 
a  way!  You  take  delight  in  vexing  me.  You  have  no  com- 
passion on  my  poor  nerves." 

"You  mistake  me,  my  dear.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  your 
nerves.  They  are  my  old  friends.  I  have  heard  you  mention 
them  with  consideration  these  twenty  years  at  least." 

"Ah!     you  do  not  know  what  I  suffer." 

"But  I  hope  you  will  get  over  it,  and  live  to  see  many  young 
men  of  four  thousand  a  year  come  into  the  neighborhood." 

"It  will  be  no  use,  if  twenty  such  should  come,  since  you  will 
not  visit  them." 

"Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  that  when  there  are  twenty.  I 

will  visit  them  all." 

Mr.  Bennet  was  so  odd  a  mixture  of  quick  parts,  sarcastic 
humor,  reserve,  and  caprice,  that  the  experience  of  three 
and-twenty  years  had  been  insufficient  to  make  his  wife  under- 
stand his  character.  Her  mind  was  less  difficult  to  develop. 
She  was  a  woman  of  mean  understanding,  little  information, 
and  uncertain  temper.  When  she  was  discontented,  she 
fancied  herself  nervous.  The  business  of  her  life  was  to  get  her 
daughters  married;  its  solace  was  visiting  and  news. 

Summary.— Narration  and  description  (they  are  usually 
found  closely  combined)  appeal  largely  to  the  imagination, 
the  senses,  and  the  emotions.  Action  and  advancement 
are  of  great  importance  and  such  incidents  as  will  secure 
action  and  advancement  must  be  chosen.  The  incidents 
are  usually  arranged  in  time  order.  Unity  is  attained  by 
the  use  of  a  main  incident  and  a  principal  character  and 
by  avoiding  all  but  the  briefest  introductions  and  conclu- 
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sions.  Emphasis  is  attained  by  the  use  of  an  interesting 
beginning  and  a  chmax.  The  skeleton  of  the  story,  the 
important  incidents,  and  the  relationships  existing  between 
them  are  important  in  the  magazine  short  story  and  the 
novel.  Character  portrayal  is  of  great  importance  in  all 
forms  of  narration. 

Classes  of  narratives. — Narratives  naturally  fall  into  a 
great  number  of  classes,  because  of  the  numerous  ways  in 
which  man  has  seen  fit  to  recount  his  own  deeds  and  those 
of  his  fellow  men.  The  earliest  types  of  narratives  in  any 
language  are  usually  epics,  ballads,  and  folk  tales.  The 
epic  is  a  long  poem  of  undetermined  authorship  telling  of 
the  great  deeds  of  national  or  racial  heroes.  The  ballad  is 
a  short,  spirited  poem  recounting  minor  deeds  of  legendary 
heroes.  It  is  usually  intended  for  chanting  or  singing. 
The/o/A*  tale  is  a  prose  narrative  recounting  deeds  that  have 
proved  popular  with  the  race. 

The  novel  is  a  long  prose  narrative,  ordinarily  with  a 
complicated  plot,  which  presents  life  realistically  or  as  the 
author  may  choose  to  idealize  it.  It  is  concerned  with 
probable  people  and  probable  events.  The  romance  is 
shorter,  dealing  with  less  probable  characters  and  events 
and  stressing  the  adventure  element.  The  allegory^  either 
in  prose  or  verse,  presents  one  set  of  characters  and  inci- 
dents under  the  guise  of  another.  The  short  story  runs 
from  1,500  to  10,000  words  and  presents  a  shorter  span  of 
life.  It  deals  usually  with  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
one  of  the  characters. 


10.  Write  short  narratives  (200-400  words)  from  your 
own  experience  on  five  of  the  following  topics.  Carefully 
review  the  chapter  up  to  this  point  before  writing  each 
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story.  Examine  your  narratives  closely  to  see  whether 
you  have  made  a  good  selection  of  incidents,  and  have  em- 
ployed the  principles  of  unity  and  emphasis.  See  that 
your  characters  act  and  talk. 

My  greatest  fright 
/-^  miserable  hour 

An  automobile  spill 

A  pleasant  surprise 

My  greatest  embarrassment 

An  unexpected  visit 

A  narrow  escape  from  death  ' 

More  frightened  than  hurt 

A  ride  on  a  runaway  mule 

A  bully  humbled 

Ruined  biscuits 

My  biggest  disappointment 

My  first  poem 

My  first  fight 

Running  away  from  home 

An  encounter  with  a  burglar 

An  automobile  wreck 
Be  sure  that  the  reader  lives  through  the  experiences  and 
that  he  gets  clear  mental  images  of  what  happened. 

Description 

The  purpose  of  description. — Description  is  that  form  of 
discourse  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  creation  of  an  image 
in  the  mind  of  a  hearer  or  reader.  The  function  of  descrip- 
tion is  so  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  reader  that 
he  can  create  for  himself  the  image  that  the  writer  has. 
The  image  may  be  that  of  a  sight,  a  sound,  a  taste,  an 
odor,  or  a  feeling — it  is  not  limited  to  those  things  that 
appeal  to  the  eye.  The  tolling  of  a  bell,  the  taste  of  roast 
pig,  the  odor  of  frying  bacon,  and  the  feeling  of  scratching 
rough  bricks  with  the  finger  nails  are  subjects  for  descrip- 
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tion  just  as  much  as  is  the  appearance  of  a  dirty  tramp. 
The  writer  of  description  endeavors  to  make  his  readers  see, 
taste,  hear,  smell,  and  feel  through  suggestions  to  their 
memories  and  their  imaginations. 

The  uses  of  description. — Description  usually  acts  as  a 
servant  to  some  other  form  of  discourse.  It  is  often  used 
in  exposition  to  help  the  reader  to  understand.  A  descrip^ 
tion  of  a  pump,  or  a  dynamo,  or  a  boat  is  often  given  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  understand  how  it  is  constructed  or  how 
it  works.  In  books  or  pamphlets  of  instruction  for  the  use 
of  machinery,  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  used  as 
aids.  Much  description  is  found  in  narration  also,  where 
it  aids  in  giving  settings  and  in  making  things  seem  real 
and  lifelike.  In  fact,  it  is  very  hard  to  find  narration  that 
does  not  contain  a  high  percentage  of  description  of  one 
form  or  another.  Even  short,  simple  sentences  are  usually 
both  narrative  and  descriptive.  "John  staggered  down  the 
dark  alley"  seems  to  be  mainly  narrative;  yet  a  close  and 
fair  analysis  will  show  that  "staggered,"  "dark,"  and 
"alley"  are  mainly  descriptive  words.  Their  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  create  images. 

In  novels  and  short  stories  there  are  many  paragraphs  of 
what  may  be  termed  pure  description.  The  writer  turns 
aside  from  his  narrative — stops  his  forward  movement,  at 
least — to  describe  the  appearance  of  a  landscape,  a  castle, 
or  a  busy  street.  Scott's  novels  are  full  of  such  passages. 
The  modern  tendency,  however,  is  to  break  the  descriptive 
passages  up  into  bits  and  scatter  them  throughout  the 
story.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  extended  de- 
scriptions of  things  we  have  seen  and  heard.  We  often 
devote  several  minutes  at  a  time  to  pure  description,  given 
entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  description. 
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Description  is  also  found  in  argumentative  speeches  and 
writings.  Often  the  speaker  who  is  pleading  for  a  cause 
finds  it  advisable  to  draw  a  word-picture  to  play  upon  the 
emotions  of  his  hearers.  The  lawyer  describes  the  home 
and  the  family  of  the  man  whom  he  is  defending,  the  de- 
bater describes  the  homes  of  underpaid  workers,  and  the 
politician  draws  parallel  pictures  of  the  homes  of  the  rich 
and  those  of  the  poor.  Very  often  in  argumentation  it 
is  necessary  for  the  speaker  to  make  his  audience  see  or  hear 
or  feel  before  he  can  make  them  reason. 

11.  Explain  orally  to  the  class  what  uses  for  description 
you  have.  Think  carefully  over  your  work  at  home  and 
at  school,  your  social  life,  and  your  work  in  shop,  office,  or 
factory  to  determine  your  real  need  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  descriptive  speaking  and  -^Titing. 

Description  and  details. — Just  as  exposition  and  argu- 
mentation use  facts  and  ideas  as  raw  material,  and  just  as 
narration  uses  incidents,  so  description  makes  use  of  details. 
A  landscape  is  described  by  telling  of  the  hills,  slopes,  the 
river  valley,  trees,  vegetation,  and  prominent  buildings 
that  go  to  make  up  the  landscape.  An  eating  house  is 
described  by  telling  of  the  odors  from  the  foods  and  the 
tables,  the  clatter  of  chinaware,  silverware,  and  glassware, 
the  bustling  about  of  waiters  and  guests,  the  music  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  appearance  of  the  tables,  chairs,  linen, 
dishes,  etc.,  etc.  The  description  of  a  city  street  has  to 
do  with  crowds  of  people,  rattling  of  conveyances,  shouts 
of  newsboys,  gay  show  windows,  and  the  busy  stir  of  city 
life.  Always  and  everywhere  the  describer  is  hunting 
details,  and  his  success  depends  upon  his  ability  to  find,  se- 
lect, and  use  them. 
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Notice  how  Dickens  has  used  details  in  his  famous  de- 
scription of  the  district  of  Saint  Antoine. 

HUNGER 

And  now  that  the  cloud  settled  on  Saint  Antoine,  which  a 
momentary  gleam  had  driven  from  his  sacred  countenance,  the 
darkness  of  it  was  heavy — cold,  dirt,  sickness,  ignorance,  and 
want,  were  the  lords  in  waiting  on  the  saintly  presence — nobles 
of  great  power  all  of  them;  but,  most  especially,  the  last.  Sam- 
ples of  a  people  that  had  undergone  a  terrible  grinding  and  re- 
grinding  in  the  mill,  and  certainly  not  in  the  fabulous  mill  which 
ground  old  people  young,  shivered  at  every  corner,  passed  in  and 
out  at  every  doorway,  looked  from  every  window,  fluttered  in 
everj^  vestige  of  a  garment  that  the  wind  shook.  The  mill 
which  had  worked  them  dowTi,  was  the  mill  that  grinds  young 
people  old;  the  children  had  ancient  faces  and  grave  voices; 
and  upon  them,  and  upon  the  grown  faces,  and  ploughed  into 
every  furrow  of  age  and  coming  up  afresh,  was  the  sign.  Hunger. 
It  was  prevalent  everywhere.  Hunger  was  pushed  out  of  the 
tall  houses,  in  the  wretched  clothing  that  hung  upon  poles  and 
lines;  Hunger  was  patched  into  them  with  straw  and  rag  and 
wood  and  paper;  Hunger  was  repeated  in  every  fragment  of  the 
small  modicum  of  firewood  that  the  man  sawed  off;  Hunger 
stared  down  from  the  smokeless  chimneys,  and  started  up  from 
the  filthy  street  that  had  no  offal,  among  its  refuse,  of  anything  to 
eat.  Hunger  was  the  inscription  on  the  baker's  shelves, written 
in  every  small  loaf  of  his  scanty  stock  of  bad  bread;  at  the 
sausage  shop,  in  every  dead-dog  preparation  that  was  offered  for 
sale.  Hunger  rattled  its  dry  bones  among  the  roasting  chest- 
nuts in  the  turned  cylinder;  Hunger  was  shred  into  atomies  in 
every  farthing  porringer  of  husky  chips  of  potato,  fried  with 
some  reluctant  drops  of  oil. 

Its  abiding-place  was  in  all  things  fitted  to  it.  A  narrow, 
winding  street,  full  of  offense  and  stench,  with  other  narrow, 
winding  streets  diverging,  all  peopled  by  rags  and  nightcaps, 
and  all  smelling  of  rags  and  nightcaps,  and  all  visible  things  with 
a  brooding  look  upon  them  that  looked  ill.     In  the  hunted  air 
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of  the  people  that  there  was  yet  some  wild-beast  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  turning  at  bay.  Depressed  and  slinking  though 
they  were,  eyes  of  fire  were  not  wanting  among  them;  nor  com- 
pressed lips,  white  with  what  they  suppressed;  nor  foreheads 
knitted  into  the  likeness  of  the  gallows-rope  they  mused  about 
enduring,  or  mflicting.  The  trade  signs  (and  they  were  almost 
as  many  as  the  shops)  were,  all,  grim  illustrations  of  want.  The 
butcher  and  the  porkman  painted  up  only  the  leanest  scrags  of 
meat;  the  baker,  the  coarsest  of  meager  loaves.  The  people 
rudely  pictured  as  drinking  in  the  wine-shops,  croaked  over  their 
scanty  measures  of  thin  wine  and  beer,  and  were  gloweringly 
confidential  together.  Nothing  was  represented  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  save  tools  and  weapons;  but,  the  cutler's  knives  and 
axes  were  sharp  and  bright,  the  smith's  hammers  were  heavy, 
and  the  gun-maker's  stock  was  murderous. 

— From  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

12.  Read  carefully  several  descriptive  passages  from  a 
story  or  novel  and  then  list  the  details  used  in  constructing 
the  descriptions.  Choose  descriptions  of  different  types — 
buildings,  landscapes,  people,  crowds,  and  streets. 

13.  Suppose  that  you  are  going  to  ^Tite  a  description 
of  each  of  the  following.  Choose  in  each  case  the  details 
you  will  use. 

An  old  woman 
A  country  landscape 
■A  crowd  at  a  fire 
Your  own  school  house 

14.  Write  out  each  of  the  descriptions  planned. 

Expository  description. — Expository  description  is  the 
kind  that  gives  details  for  the  purpose  of  identification 
or  for  making  the  reader  understand  the  construction  or 
the  operation  of  the  thing  described.  The  description  of  a 
criminal,  which  is  distributed  to  aid  in  his  capture,  is  an 
example  of  the  use  of  details  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
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tion.  A  missing  wisdom  tooth  or  a  scar  on  the  shoulder 
is  a  detail  of  more  value  than  a  merry,  twinkling  eye  or  an 
ugh^  scowl.  There  is  little  attempt  to  give  a  literary  de- 
scription of  the  criminal — httle  effort  to  picture  him  to  the 
mind's  eye. 

A  traveller's  guide  book  gives  facts  and  figures  about 
Washington  monument,  Grant's  tomb,  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  not  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  reader  see 
one  of  these  structures,  but  with  the  purpose  of  increasing 
his  stock  of  information  about  them  as  he  does  see  them. 
An  architect  sometimes  introduces  his  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  a  temple  by  an  expository  description  of  the 
temple  so  that  plans  and  specifications  may  be  the  better 
understood.  In  all  these  cases  description  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  understanding.  It  is  more  nearly 
exposition  than  it  is  description. 

15.  Give  orally  an  expository  description  of  the  follow- 
ing articles.  Clearly  identify  each  of  them  so  that  the 
reader  will  recognize  them  when  he  sees  them. 

Your  fountain  pen 

Your  hat 

Your  raincoat  or  overcoat 

A  dog  or  a  cat 

An  automobile 

Literary  description. — The  other  type  of  description — 
the  literary  form — chooses  details  not  for  the  information 
they  give,  but  for  the  suggestive  power.  By  suggestive 
power  is  meant  power  to  set  the  imagination  to  work,  and 
imagination  is  set  to  work  by  an  appeal  to  the  senses  or  the 
emotions.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  writer  of  descrip- 
tion make  a  varied  appeal  to  his  readers,  that  he  try  to 
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awake  in  them  recollections  of  sights,  sounds,  tastes,  etc. 
Of  course,  description  makes  its  appeal  primarily  to  the 
eye,  but  the  other  sense  organs  and  the  emotions  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

Most  excellent  practice  at  this  varied  appeal  can  be  had 
by  writing  of  an  experience  in  an  eating  house,  with  the 
resolve  that  you  are  going  to  make  the  reader  see  the  sights, 
hear  the  sounds,  taste  the  foods,  and  smell  the  odors  that 
you  saw,  heard,  tasted,  and  smelled,  and  that  you  are 
going  to  make  him  feel  the  same  way  about  that  particular 
eating  house  that  you  felt.  It  is  also  excellent  practice 
to  describe  the  taste  of  your  favorite  foods  and  drinks ;  the 
odors  of  an  April  day;  the  sounds  of  bells,  whistles,  horns, 
human  voices;  the  feelings  of  fatigue,  exultation,  hunger^ 
seasickness,  etc. 

16.  Write  the  story  of  a  meal  in  a  cheap  eating  house. 
Imagine  that  some  friends  are  with  you  and  that  some  very 
laughable  or  serious  accident  occurs.  Let  this  accident 
be  the  main  incident  of  your  narrative.  By  means  of 
description  and  of  conversation  give  the  reader  a  vivid 
image  of  the  eating  house.  Describe  the  odors,  the  sounds, 
and  the  tastes,  as  well  as  the  sights. 

Color,  sound,  and  motion. — Three  things  are  of  particular 
importance  in  making  description  lifelike  and  attractive. 
They  are  color,  sound,  and  motion.  These  are  natural 
attention-arresters.  If  you  are  walking  on  a  crowded  street 
your  attention  is  caught  most  often  by  odd,  flashily  colored 
sights.  Next  in  order  come  sounds  and  objects  in  motion. 
If  you  are  in  the  open  your  attention  is  caught  by  mas- 
sive mountains,  deep  valleys,  brilliant  sunsets,  and  highly 
colored  foliage.     But  it  is  caught  almost  as  often  by  the 
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songs  of  birds,  the  hammering  of  woodpeckers,  the  roar 
of  thunder,  the  movement  of  clouds,  the  rush  of  a  fright- 
ened animal,  and  the  whir  of  birds.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
of  great  significance  to  the  writer  of  description.  It  means 
to  him  that  if  he  would  make  his  description  interesting 
and  lifelike  he  must  make  extensive  use  of  color,  sound,  and 
motion.  Description  is  not  a  dull  drawing  in  a  frame,  it  is  a 
colored  motion  picture  with  whatever  sounds  are  needed 
to  make  it  true  to  life. 

17.  Write  a  description  in  which  you  tell  of  your  sensa- 
tions during  a  stroll  through  a  busy,  crowded  street  or 
through  the  open  country.  Use  color,  sound,  and  motion 
to  make  your  description  vivid  and  interesting. 

Unity  in  description. — Description,  to  be  effective,  to 
cause  the  readers  to  have  a  mental  image  nearly  identical 
with  the  one  the  writer  has,  must  achieve  a  unified  impres- 
sion. The  writer  must  realize  that  he  is  striving  to  create 
an  image  in  his  reader's  mind  and  that  the  image  will  prob- 
ably be  accompanied  by  an  emotion  of  some  sort — a 
feeling  of  sympathy,  pity,  hatred,  joyousness,  or  anger. 
Unless  the  description  be  planned  and  the  details  be  se- 
lected with  the  view  of  giving  this  single,  unified  effect,  the 
average  writer  will  find  himself  enumerating  a  hodge- 
podge of  details  and  the  average  reader  will  find  himself 
baffled  in  his  attempt  to  reconstruct  what  the  writer  had 
in  mind.  We  are  much  more  successful  in  describing  people 
whom  we  thoroughly  admire  or  detest  than  we  are  in 
describing  people  toward  whom  we  have  no  marked  feeling. 
Our  likes  or  dislikes  cause  us  unconsciously  to  choose  those 
details  and  use  those  words  that  will  produce  a  unified 
impression  in  the  reader's  mind. 
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ANTHONY  FOSTER 

Tressilian  and  his  guide  had  time  enough  to  observe  all  these 
particulars,  for  they  waited  some  space  in  the  apartment  ere  the 
present  master  of  the  mansion  at  length  made  his  appearance. 
Prepared  as  he  was  to  see  an  inauspicious  and  ill-looking  person, 
the  ugliness  of  Anthony  Foster  considerably  exceeded  what 
Tressilian  had  anticipated.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  built 
strongly,  but  so  clumsily  as  to  border  on  deformity,  and  to  give 
all  his  motions  the  ungainly  awkwardness  of  a  left-legged  and 
left-handed  man.  His  hair,  in  arranging  which  men  at  that 
time,  as  at  present,  were  very  nice  and  curious,  instead  of  being 
carefully  cleaned  and  disposed  into  short  curls,  or  else  set  up 
on  end,  as  is  represented  in  old  paintings,  in  a  manner  resem- 
bling that  used  by  fine  gentlemen  of  our  own  day,  escaped  in 
sable  negligence  from  under  a  furred  bonnet,  and  himg  in  elf- 
locks,  which  seemed  strangers  to  the  comb,  over  his  rugged 
brows,  and  around  his  verj^  singular  and  unprepossessing  coun- 
tenance. His  keen  dark  eyes  were  deep  set  beneath  broad 
and  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  as  they  were  usually  bent  on  the 
ground,  seemed  as  if  they  were  themselves  ashamed  of  the  ex- 
pression natural  to  them,  and  were  desirous  to  conceal  it  from 
the  observation  of  men.  At  times,  however,  when  more  intent 
on  observing  others,  he  suddenly  raised  them,  and  fixed  them 
keenly  on  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  they  seemed  to  express 
both  the  fiercer  passions  and  the  power  of  mind  which  could  at 
will  suppress  or  disguise  the  intensity  of  inward  feeling.  The 
features  which  corresponded  with  these  eyes  and  this  form  were 
irregular,  and  marked  so  as  to  be  indelibly  fixed  on  the  mind 
of  liim  who  had  once  seen  them.  Upon  the  whole,  as  Tressilian 
could  not  help  acknowledging  to  himself,  the  Anthony  Foster 
who  now  stood  before  them  was  the  last  person,  judging  from 
personal  appearance,  upon  whom  one  would  have  chosen  to 
intrude  an  unexpected  and  undesired  visit.  His  attire  was  a 
doublet  of  russet  leather,  like  those  worn  by  the  better  sort  of 
country  folk,  girt  with  a  buff  belt,  in  which  was  stuck  on  the 
right  side  a  long  knife,  or  dudgeon  dagger,  and  on  the  other  a 
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cutlass.  He  raised  his  eyes  as  lie  entered  the  room,  and  fixed 
a  keenly  penetrating  glance  upon  his  two  visitors,  then  cast 
them  down  as  if  counting  his  steps,  while  he  advanced  slowly 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  said  in  a  low  and  smothered 
tone  of  voice,  "Let  me  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this  visit." 

— From  Kenihvorthy  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

The  physical  point  of  view. — One  of  the  most  important 
aids  in  attaining  unity  is  the  point  of  view.  If  you  are 
describing  a  landscape,  place  yourself  at  some  particularly 
good  point  of  vantage  and  tell  only  what  you  can  see  from 
that  place.  If  you  move  about,  your  set  of  details  changes 
and  the  image  you  are  trying  to  place  in  your  reader's 
mind  is  confusing.  Descriptions  of  buildings,  or  even  of 
people,  are  helped  by  the  wi'iter's  selecting  an  advanta- 
geous point  of  view  and  getting  the  reader  to  look  with  him. 
This  physical  "look-out"  place  aids  particularly,  of  course, 
in  the  choice  of  details,  upon  which  the  success  of  any 
description  ultimately  rests.  It  makes  both  the  WTiter 
and  the  reader  surer  of  their  ground. 

18.  Describe  a  view  of  your  school  house  from  some 
point  at  least  a  hundred  feet  distant.  Describe  your  home 
from  the  street  in  front  of  it. 

The  emotional  point  of  view. — There  is  also  an  emotional 
viewpoint.  Suppose  you  are  describing  a  landscape  on  a 
bleak  December  day.  Everything  before  you  is  barren — 
you  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  barrenness  and  bleakness 
of  the  scene.  You  resolve  to  convey  this  impression  of 
barrenness  to  your  reader.  Barrenness  becomes  your 
mental  viewpoint  and  you  begin  to  choose  details  that 
emphasize  that  quality  of  the  landscape. 

Now  suppose  that  you  meet  on  the  street  a  little  six- 
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year-old  girl,  who  is  dressed  in  gala  attire  and  is  bubbling 
over  with  joy.  The  natural — and  the  sensible — thing  to 
do  in  describing  her  to  your  friend  is  to  tell  of  these  things 
that  gave  you  the  impression  of  joyousness.  You  make 
joyousness  your  mental  viewpoint.  You  speak  of  her 
bright,  dancing  eyes,  her  merry  chatter,  her  brilliant  rib- 
bons, her  gay  finery,  her  nimbleness  and  enthusiasm — 
anything  about  her  that  will  build  up  the  central  idea,  or 
impression,  of  joyousness. 

The  life  of  literary  description  is  in  its  details.  If  they 
are  wisely  chosen,  if  they  all  go  to  help  work  up  the  unifie^l 
effect  desired,  the  description  is  very  likely  to  succeed. 
If  they  scatter  fire,  the  description  is  sure  to  fail.  No 
matter  what  you  are  describing,  decide  first  upon  your 
point  of  view  and  then  choose  details  that  help,  and  re- 
ject those  that  do  not.  Do  not  use  too  many  details — 
have  the  patience  to  ferret  out  the  "precious  few"  that  will 
procure  the  right  effect. 

19.  Write  a  description  of  a  barren  country  landscape 
as  you  have  seen  it  on  a  cold  winter  day.  Use  both  a 
physical  and  an  emotional  point  of  view. 

20.  Write  a  description  of  a  six-year-old  child  with 
whom  you  are  well  acquainted.  Picture  the  child  at  play 
or  in  tears.  Give  the  reader  the  same  emotion  you  had 
in  observing  the  child. 

Coherence  in  description. — Coherence  in  description  is 
largely  a  matter  of  determining  upon  some  simple  common- 
sense  order.  Place-relationship  or  relative  position  is  the 
guide  that  first  suggests  itself,  especially  in  expository  or 
scientific  description.  In  describing  a  landscape  go  from 
foreground  to  distance,  from  right  to  left,  or  do  the  op- 
posite.    In  describing  a  building  go  from  bottom  to  top. 
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from  right  to  left;  use  any  simple  order.  But  do  not  skip 
about  so  as  to  confuse  the  reader.  Conserve  his  mental 
energy. 

Another  order  that  suggests  itself  is  that  of  going  from 
general  details  to  particular  details.  Give  form,  shape, 
and  size  first  and  then  take  up  the  smaller  details.  This 
is  the  natural  way  of  getting  an  impression  of  a  building, 
a  tree,  a  street,  or  a  human  being.  We  first  get  an  impres- 
sion of  size,  shape,  and  general  outline,  then  we  make  a 
closer  examination  for  particulars.  Once  the  details  are 
well  chosen,  any  simple,  reasonable  order  will  do. 

LANDOR'S  COTTAGE 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I  first  saw  the  cottage  was  not 
altogeiJwr,  although  it  was  nearly,  the  best  point  from  which  to 
survey  the  house.  I  will  therefore  describe  it  as  I  afterwards 
saw  it — from  a  position  on  the  stone  wall  at  the  southern  ex- 
treme of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  main  building  was  about  twenty-four  feet  long  and  six- 
teen broad — certainly  not  more.  Its  total  height,  from  the 
ground  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  could  not  have  exceeded  eighteen 
feet.  To  the  west  end  of  this  structure  was  attached  one  about 
a  tliird  smaller  in  all  its  proportions: — the  line  of  its  front 
standing  back  about  two  yards  from  that  of  the  larger  house; 
and  tlie  line  of  its  roof,  of  course,  being  considerably  depressed 
below  that  of  the  roof  adjoining.  At  right  angles  to  these  build- 
ings, and  from  tlie  rear  of  the  main  one — not  exactly  in  the 
middle — extended  a  third  compartment,  very  small — being,  in 
general,  one  third  less  than  the  western  wing.  The  roofs  of  the 
two  larger  were  very  steep — sweeping  down  from  the  ridge- 
beam  with  a  long  concave  curve,  and  extending  at  least  four 
feet  beyond  the  walls  in  front,  so  as  to  form  the  roofs  of  two 
piazzas.  These  latter  roofs,  of  course,  needed  no  support;  but 
as  they  had  the  air  of  needing  it,  slight  and  perfectly  plain  pillars 
were  inserted  at  the  corners  alone.     The  roof  of  the  northern 
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wing  was  merely  an  extension  of  a  portion  of  the  main  roof. 
Between  the  chief  building  and  western  wing  arose  a  very  tall 
and  rather  slender  square  chimney  of  hard  Dutch  bricks,  al- 
ternately black  and  red, — a  slight  cornice  of  projecting  bricks  at 
the  top.  Over  the  gables  the  roofs  also  projected  very  much, — 
in  the  main  building  about  four  feet  to  the  east  and  two  to  the 
west.  The  principal  door  was  not  exactly  in  the  main  division, 
being  a  little  to  the  east — while  the  two  windows  were  to  the 
west.  These  latter  did  not  extend  to  the  floor,  but  were  much 
longer  and  narrower  than  usual — they  had  single  shutters  like 
doors — the  panes  were  of  lozenge  form,  but  quite  large.  The 
door  itself  had  its  upper  half  of  glass,  also  in  lozenge  panes — a 
movable  shutter  secured  it  at  night.  The  door  to  the  west  wing 
was  in  its  gable,  and  quite  simple — a  single  window  looked  out 
to  the  south.  There  was  no  external  door  to  the  north  wing,  and 
it  also  had  only  one  window  to  the  east. 

— From  Landors  Cottage,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

21.  Describe  either  a  very  beautiful  or  a  very  ugly 
building.  Give  your  details  in  an  order  that  will  save  the 
reader's  time  and  mental  energ;y\  Have  both  physical 
and  mental  points  of  view. 

22.  Describe  an  individual  by  giving  your  general  im- 
pression first  and  then  going  into  particulars.  See  that  the 
reader  gets  your  feeling  toward  the  individual. 

Suggestiveness  in  description. — Notice  the  difference 
in  effectiveness  in  the  following  sentences : 

A.  She  began  to  smile  and  her  eyes  grew  bright. 

B.  A  smile  lighted  up  her  pretty  face,  and  her  saucy  eyes 
sparkled  with  mischief. 

These  sentences  tell  ns  practically  the  same  thing,  but 
sentence  A  seems  lifeless  at  the  side  of  sentence  B.  Sen- 
tence B  puts  our  imaginations  to  work — it  makes  us  think 
out  beyond  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  employed. 
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The  words  "lighted'*  and  "saucy"  have  a  pecidiar  power 
to  make  us  think — and  think  again.  They  seem  to  have 
new  meanings.  This  ])ecuhar  power  of  words  has  been 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  words.  It  is  known  as  "sug- 
gestive power,"  and  it  has  a  particularly  valuable  force  in 
description. 

Words  with  suggestive  power. — Force  in  description  is 
gained  almost  entirely  by  suggestion.  Notice  the  force 
of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  "You  are  a  sneak  thief — a  laitlesnahe,'*  Pete  shouted. 

2.  A  round  white  moon  had  slipped  up  out  of  the  waste  of 

water  and  sailed  high  into  the  starry  blue. 

3.  A  sidky  bow  of  pink  ribbon  hung  listlessly  over  her  right 

ear. 

4.  George  shot  from  behind  the  interference,  tore  through  the 

bewildered    defense,    and    romped    over    for    another 
touchdown. 

The  italicized  words  have  unusual  descriptive  power. 
They  are  all  suggestive:  common  words  of  well-established 
associations  used  aptly  in  unusual  connections.  The  de- 
scriptive parts  of  everyday  conversation  would  be  much 
more  alive  and  interesting  if  we  would  practise  diligently 
the  art  of  suggestion. 

The  importance  of  nouns  and  verbs. — Attention  should 
also  be  given  to  the  importance  of  nouns  and  verbs  as 
descriptive  words.  Too  many  writers — even  writers  of 
some  note — fall  in  with  the  idea  that  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs alone  are  descriptive  words.  They  seek  to  adorn 
every  noun  with  two  or  three  adjectives  and  every  verb 
with  an  adverb,  forgetting  that  the  images  that  form  in 
our  minds  are  pr'roipally  due  to  nouns  and  verbs.     "The 
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lazy,  worthless  fellow  walked  slowly  and  awkwardly  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street,"  is  not  more  descriptive  than  "The 
lazy  lout  shambled  across  the  street";  and  it  takes  up  con- 
siderably more  room. 

Figurative  language. — Comparisons  and  other  figures  of 
speech  are  of  particular  value  in  description,  for  they  are 
used  primarily  for  their  suggestive  power.  The  young 
writer  should  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  figurative  lan- 
guage should  always  be  the  exception,  and  never  the  rule. 
It  is  easily  overdone  and  it  is  destructive  to  good  descrip- 
tive effect  if  it  is  too  often  resorted  to. 

Figures  of  speech. — The  follo\\dng  are  the  more  common 
figures  of  speech: 

Simile. — The  simile  is  an  expressed  comparison  between 
two  things.  It  is  usually  introduced  by  like  or  as.  (The 
train  shot  through  the  little  village  like  a  comet.) 

Metaphor. — The  metaphor  is  a  comparison  which  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed,  the  word  of  likeness  being 
omitted.  (His  adopted  daughter  was  the  sunshine  of  his 
life.)  In  both  the  simile  and  the  metaphor  it  is  essential 
that  the  things  compared  be  neither  so  alike  nor  so  unlike 
as  to  render  the  figure  ludicrous.  The  Allegory  (see  Classes 
of  Narratives)  is  an  extended  metaphor  in  which  the  like- 
ness is  developed  throughout  a  story. 

Personification. — Personification  is  the  attributing  of 
life  to  inanimate  things  or  abstractions.  (The  dewdrops 
tossed  the  sunbeams  back  into  the  air.  War  ravaged  the 
land.) 

Antithesis. — Antithesis  is  founded  upon  contrast.  Usu- 
ally by  a  balance  in  sentence  structure  it  forcibly  expresses 
a  contrast.  (To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine.)  The 
Epigram,  a  short,  pithy  statement,  is  ordinarily  based  upon 
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a  stated  or  implied  contrast.  (He  is  the  richest  who  has 
the  least.) 

Metonymy. — INIetonymy  is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  a 
thing  is  suggested  by  naming  another  thing  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  (The  Merriviac  first  fired  on  the  Monitor.) 
Merrimac  suggests  the  guns,  which  of  course  did  the  actual 
firing. 

Synecdoche. — Synecdoche  is  closely  related  to  metonymy. 
It  suggests  a  thing  by  naming  a  part  of  it.  (The  farmer 
discharged  five  of  his  hands.) 

Hyperbole. — Hyperbole  is  exaggeration,  easily  recog- 
nized as  having  been  used  for  effect.  (His  cries  rang  to 
high  heaven.)  It  should  be  used  with  extreme  care,  for  it 
readily  becomes  absurd. 

Irony. — Irony  is  a  use  of  words  to  convey  a  thought 
opposite  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words.  (Now  isnH 
that  a  nice  way  to  act.f^) 

The  choice  of  words. — Words,  of  course,  are  what  make 
or  mar  descriptive  writing.  (See  Chapter  IX.)  As  a  rule 
concrete,  specific,  suggestive  words  are  descriptive.  The 
opposite  types  of  words — abstract,  general,  commonplace 
■ — naturally  fail  to  call  up  distinct  images  before  the  minds 
of  the  readers,  for  they  stand  for  nothing  concrete,  defi- 
nite, or  forceful.  The  good  writer  of  description  is  ever 
on  the  hunt  for  new  words  that  "hit  the  spot."  He  does 
not  allow  himself  to  become  addicted  to  the  use  of  slangy 
or  "pet"  expressions.  He  shuns  blanket  words  that 
are  commonly  worked  to  death — words  like  "awfully," 
"lovely,"  "dear,"  "cunning,"  "miserable,"  etc. 

23.     Tell  the  story  of  the  most  vivid  experience  of  your 
life,  paying  special  heed  that  the  reader  get  the  scenes 
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and  feelings  of  the  experience  clearly  in  mind.  Revise 
your  story  carefully  in  regard  to  word  choice.  Watch  par- 
ticularly your  nouns  and  verbs,  and  employ  words  with 
strong  suggestive  power. 

Summary. — There  are  two  types  of  description:  ex- 
pository and  literary.  The  former  depends  for  its  success 
largely  upon  its  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  arrangement, 
and  the  latter  upon  a  wdse  choice  of  details  and  of  words, 
and  a  varied  appeal  to  all  the  senses  and  the  emotions. 
Unity  in  description  is  attained  through  the  use  of  a  phys- 
ical and  mental  point  of  view%  and  coherence  depends 
upon  natural  and  common-sense  arrangement.  Emphasis 
is  attained  through  the  use  of  exact  words,  suggestive 
words,  and  wisely  chosen  figures  of  speech.  The  wTiter 
of  description  carefully  avoids  dullness,  triteness,  and 
"commonplaceness,"  and  seeks  for  ideas  and  language 
that  are  fresh,  varied,  and  lively. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

24.  From  books  or  magazines  containing  good  fiction  collect 
five  passages  which  show  that  the  appeal  in  narration  and 
description  is  made  to  the  imagination— the  power  to  see,  hear, 
feel,  etc. 

25.  Collect  five  passages  from  your  reading  in  which  the 
appeal  is  to  the  understanding — the  power  to  reason. 

26.  Make  a  list  of  the  incidents  told  in  some  well-known 
short  story.  Explain  what  incidents  are  essential  to  the  action 
of  the  story  and  what  ones  go  to  make  it  true  to  life.  Are  the 
incidents  given  in  chronological  order?  Are  they  arranged  in 
groups  or  stages? 

27.  Tell  the  story  of  the  most  exciting  five  minutes  of  your 

life. 

28.  George  Kern  is  a  green  freshman  on  the  football  squad. 
The  regulars  taunt  him.     He  perseveres,  pays  no  attention  to 
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their  taunts,  develops  rapidly  late  in  the  season,  and  wins  the 
l)ig  Thanksgiving  game  by  his  brilliant  individual  work.  Write 
the  story,  outlining  carefully  before  you  start.  Use  both  types 
of  incidents.     Make  George  Kern  seem  natural  and  lifelike. 

29.  Write  a  similar  story  of  a  girl  who  became  the  best 
actress  in  the  dramatic  club. 

30.  Find  five  examples  of  description  in  which  an  appeal 
is  made  to  the  reader's  memory  of  (1)  a  sound;  (2)  an  odor;  (3) 
a  feeling;  (4)  a  taste. 

31.  Find  four  passages  in  which  description  is  used  as  an  aid 
to  exposition;  four  passages  in  which  description  aids  narration. 
Find  five  examples  of  "pure"  description. 

32.  From  a  paragraph  of  personal  description  make  a  list 
of  the  details  mentioned. 

33.  Imagine  that  you  have  run  away  from  home  and  that 
your  parents  are  trying,  through  various  police  departments,  to 
find  you.  Write  an  expository  description  of  yourself  that  could 
be  used  in  identifying  you. 

34.  Give  orally  three  descriptions  of  sounds,  three  of  odors, 
two  of  feelings,  four  of  tastes. 

35.  Describe  the  most  happy-go-lucky  person  you  know. 
Tell  how  he  looks  and  acts  but  do  not  attempt  to  explain  his 
character. 

36.  Describe  a  beggar  woman.  Let  your  emotional  view- 
point be  sympathy  and  compassion.  Make  the  reader  feel  as 
you  did  toward  the  unfortunate  beggar. 

37.  Revise  one  of  your  earlier  narrative  or  descriptive  writ- 
ings by  substituting  eight  or  ten  live,  suggestive  words  for  com- 
monplace ones.  Go  over  another  of  your  writings  to  improve 
nouns  and  verbs. 
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Abbreviation. — A  shortened  form 
of  a  word  or  expression.  (Co. 
for  company;  C.  O,  D.  for  collect 
on  delivery.) 

Absolute  construction. — A  phrase 
usually  consisting  of  a  substan- 
tive and  a  participle,  not  directly 
joined  to  the  sentence  as  subject, 
predicate,  or  modifier  of  the  sub- 
ject or  predicate.  ( The  train 
having  jumped  the  track,  we  were 
four  hours  late.) 

Abstract  word. — A  word  referring  to 
a  product  of  thought  rather  than 
to  a  thing.  {Happiness,  misery, 
goodness.) 

.-».ccent. — A  stress  of  the  voice  on  a 
particular  syllable  of  a  word. 

Accusative. — The  case  of  the  direct 
object  of  a  verb;  the  objective 
case. 

Action  incident. — An  incident  in  the 
story  that  helps  to  advance  the 
action  and  make  up  the  plot. 

Active  voice. — The  form  of  the  verb 
which  represents  the  subject  as 
acting.  (John  hit  the  ball.  John 
is  hitting  the  ball.)  See  Passive 
voice. 

Addition. — The  relationship  in  a 
sentence  representing  two  or 
more  things  as  equal  and  in  the 
same  line  of  thought. 

Adjective. — A  word  used  as  a 
modifier  of  a  noun,  or  substantive, 
expressing  a  quality  or  attribute 
of  the  thing  named,  or  limiting  it. 
{Red  apple.     One  man.) 


Adjectival  clause. — A  clause  per- 
forming the  function  of  an  ad- 
jective in  a  sentence.  (The 
engineer,  who  was  almost  exhausted, 
fell  into  the  chair.) 

Adverb. — A  word  used  as  a  modifier 
of  a  verb,  adjective,  or  other  ad- 
verb.     (He  walked  briskly.) 

Adverbial  clause. — A  clause  per- 
forming the  function  of  an  adverb 
in  a  sentence.  (I  shall  come 
tchen  I  have  finished  my  work.) 

Allegory. — A  prolonged  story  with 
fictitious  characters,  underneath 
which  is  a  deeper,  hidden  story 
of  moral  or  religious  tone.  Ex., 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Alliteration. — The  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  beginning  letter 
or  sound  in  a  series  of  words. 
{Rich,  red  raspberries.) 

Allusion. — A  reference  to  something 
without  direct  mention  of  it. 

Alternation. — The  relationship  in  a 
sentence  representing  two  things 
as  equal,  and  indicating  a  choice 
of  one  but  not  both. 

Ambiguity. — The  quality  of  being 
obscure  or  uncertain  in  meaning; 
capable  of  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation. ( He  told  him  that  he 
could  not  come  over  to  his  house 
again.) 

Anapest. — A  three-syllable  verse 
foot  or  measure  containing  two 
unstressed  syllables  followed  by 
a  stressed  syllable.  A  three- 
syllable  word  accented  on  the  last 
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syllable  is  anapestic.  {Circum- 
vent.) 

Antecedent. — The  noun  (or  the 
equivalent  of  a  noun)  to  which  a 
pronoun  refers. 

Anticlimax. — A  decrease  in  the  im- 
portance of  what  is  said  or  written. 
A  falling  away  in  interest  at  the 
end  of  a  story.     See  Climax. 

Antithesis. — A  figure  of  speech  in 
which  strongly  contrasted  ideas  are 
balanced  against  each  other. 

Antonyms. — Words  of  opposite 
meanings.     See  Synonym. 

Apposition. — The  setting  together 
withoat  a  connective  of  two  words 
or  phrases,  one  of  which,  by  ex- 
plaining or  limiting,  has  a  modi- 
fying connection  to  the  other. 
{Jim,  the  blacksmith.) 

Appositive. — A  word  or  clause  used 
in  the  relationship  of  apposition. 
See  Apposition. 

Archaic. — Belonging  to  a  former 
time;  said  of  a  word  that  has 
passed  out  of  common  or  general 
use.  ( Kine,  ilk,  and  yclept  are 
archaisms.) 

Argumentation. — That  form  of  dis- 
course or  composition  aiming  to 
convince  someone  of  the  truth  of 
a  proposition. 

Articles. — The  adjectives  the,  a,  and 
an. 

Attributive. — Expressing  a  charac- 
teristic or  important  quality  of  a 
thing.  An  adjective  is  an  attrib- 
utive word. 

Auxiliary  verb. — The  words  be,  have, 
can,  ought,  and  the  like,  used  with 
participles  and  infinitives  to  form 
verb  phrases. 

Balanced  sentence. — A  sentence  in 
which  parallel  ideas  or  thoughts 
are  expressed  in  parallel  construc- 


tions. See  Parallel  construc- 
tion. 

Ballad. — A  simple  poem  adapted  to 
singing,  and  telling  a  story  or 
legend. 

Barbarism. — A  word  or  expression 
not  in  the  approved  usage  of 
cultured,  educated  people. 

Bibliography. — A  list  of  books  and 
articles  bearing  on  a  subject. 

Brackets. — Two  marks  [  ]  in 
printing  or  writing  used  to  inclose 
material  to  be  separated  from  the 
context.     See  Parentheses. 

Brief. — An  outline  indicating  the 
line  of  proof  in  an  argument  or  a 
debate. 


Capitalization. — The  use  of  more 
conspicuous  letters  of  different 
form  from  the  ordinary  to  dis- 
tinguish proper  names,  the  be- 
ginnings of  sentences,  etc. 

Case. — A  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
indicating  its  relation  to  other 
words.  Nominative  case  denotes 
the  relation  of  subject. 

Catastrophe. — The  conclusion  of  the 
plot  of  a  drama,  (Used  particu- 
larly in  speaking  of  tragedy.) 

Cause  and  effect. — A  method  of 
development  in  composition  by 
relating  causes  and  effects. 

Characterization. — Character  draw- 
ing or  portrayal  in  narrative 
writing. 

Chronological  order. — Time  order; 
arrangement  in  the  order  of 
happening. 

Circumstantial  evidence. — The  evi- 
dence of  things  or  circumstances, 
as  opposed  to  the  testimony  of 
persons. 

Clause. — A  group  of  words  having 
a   subject   and   a   predicate    and 
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used  as  a  member  of  a  compound 
or  complex  sentence. 

Climax. — An  order  or  arrangement 
in  which  each  member  of  the 
series  is  more  important  than  the 
preceding  member.  See  Anti- 
climax. 

"Clincher." — That  part  of  a  sales 
letter,  usually  coming  last,  which 
attempts  to  make  the  reader  take 
a  step  toward  a  purchase. 

Coherence. — A  sticking  together  of 
thoughts  or  ideas;  secured  through 
connectives  and  proper  arrange- 
ment. 

Collective  noun. — A  noun  in  a 
singular  form  naming  a  collection 
of  individuals.      {Assembly,  flock.) 

Colloquial. — Pertaining  to  conversa- 
tion; conversational.  Said  of 
words  or  phrases  found  in  conver- 
sation and  informal  speech  but  not 
in  dignified  address  or  writing. 

Colloquialism. — A  word  or  expres- 
sion belonging  particularly  to 
conversation,  or  informal  speech. 

Colon. — A  punctuation  mark  (:) 
used  after  salutations  in  letters, 
before  lists  and  long  quotations, 
and  between  major  parts  of  very 
long,  involved  sentences. 

Comma. — A  punctuation  mark  (,) 
indicating  a  slight  break  in  con- 
nection within  a  sentence. 

Comparison. — Changes  in  the  form 
of  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  to 
indicate  degree. 

Complement. — A  word  or  an  expres- 
sion completing  a  predication. 
(That  is  he.     The  rose  is  red.) 

Complex  sentence. — A  sentence 
having  a  principal  clause  and  one 
or  more  subordinate  clauses. 
{James,  who  was  hungry,  stole  the 
apples.) 

Complimentary  close. — The  formal 


close  of  a  letter,  immediately 
following  the  body  of  the  letter. 
(  Yours  truly.    Yours  respectfully.) 

Composition  thought. — A  thought 
incapable  of  full  development  in  a 
sentence  or  single  paragraph. 
{Capital  punishment  should  be 
abolished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment.) 

Compound  sentence. — A  sentence 
containing  two  or  more  independ- 
ent clauses.  {Nell  was  angry,  but 
Sarah  laughed.) 

Concessive  clause. — A  clause  ex- 
pressing an  admission  or  point 
yielded.  ( Though  you  swear  it  is 
true,  I  will  not  believe  it.) 

Conditional  clause. — A  clause  ex- 
pressing or  implying  a  supposi- 
tion. (//  it  is  raining,  we  shall 
not  start.) 

Conjugation. — Changes  in  the  form 
of  a  verb  to  indicate  person, 
number,  voice,  tense,  and  mode. 

Conjunction. — A  word  joining  words, 
phrases,  clauses,  or  sentences. 
{And,    but,    consequently,    though. 

Connective. — A  conjunction. 

Connotation.— The  associated  ideas 
aroused  by  a  word.  "Fist"  means 
the  clenched  hand,  but  it  suggests 
fighting  and  anger.  See  Denota- 
tion. 

Consonant. — A  letter  denoting  a 
sound  produced  by  interfering 
with  the  vocal  current.  (K,  d,  p 
are  consonants.)     See  Vowel. 

"Contact."'— That  part  of  the  sales 
letter,  usually  the  first  paragraph, 
in  which  the  writer  arouses  the 
attention  and  gets  the  interest  of 
the  reader. 

Contraction. — A  shortened  form  of  a 
word  or  words  produced  by  the 
omission   of  a  letter   or   syllable 
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within  the  word  or  words,  (hnt, 
thei/lL) 

Contrast. — The  relationship  of  op- 
position. 

Coordinate. — Equal  in  rank  or  im- 
portance. 

Coordinating  conjunction. — A  con- 
junction joining  sentence  elements 
of  equal  rank.  {And,  yet,  there- 
Sore.) 

Copy. — Manuscript  to  be  set  up  in 
type. 

Dactyl. — A  three-syllable  verse  foot 
or  measure  consisting  of  one 
accented  syllable  followed  by  two 
unaccented  syllables.  {Dif event 
is  a  dactyllic  word.) 

Dangling  participle. — A  participle 
in  a  sentence  whose  reference,  be- 
cause of  faulty  construction,  is  not 
clear.  {Walking  across  the  cam- 
pus, two  tall  towers  were  ob- 
served.) 

Dash. — A  mark  of  punctuation  ( — ) 
indicating  a  sudden  break  in 
thought. 

Declarative  sentence. — A  sentence 
stating  something  as  a  fact.  {The 
house  was  completed  yesterday.) 

Declension. — Changes  in  the  form 
of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  indicate 
number  and  case. 

Deductive  reasoning. — Reasoning 
that  proceeds  from  general  con- 
clusions to  particular  instances. 

Degree. — A  variation  in  the  form 
of  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  to 
show  the  grades:  positive,  com- 
parative, superlative.  {Good,  better, 
best.) 

Demonstrative     pronoun. — A     pro- 
noun that  indicates  the   thing  to 
which  it  refers.      {This,  that,  these, 
those.) 
Denotation. — The  accurate  or  pre- 


cise   meaning    of    a    word.     See 
Connotation. 

Dependent  clause. — A  clause  incap' 
able  of  standing  alone  because  it 
does  not  make  complete  sense;  a 
subordinate  clause.  ( That  he  was 
to  come.      What  he  said.) 

Description. — That  form  of  com- 
position aiming  primarily  to  form 
images  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Dialogue. — A  kind  of  writing  in 
which  characters  are  represented 
as  conversing;  a  conversation  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons. 

Dictation. — The  act  of  communicat- 
ing to  a  stenographer  what  is  to 
be  written. 

Diction. — The  choice  and  use  of 
words. 

Direct  discourse. — Writing  or 
speech  in  which  the  exact  words  of 
one  spoken  about  are  given. 
(Mary  said,  "/  can  come.")  See 
Indirect  discourse. 

Direct  object. — See  Object. 

Distributive. — Expressing  separa- 
tion or  distribution  into  indi- 
viduals or  individual  groups. 
{Either  and  every  are  distributive 
adjectives.) 

Double  negative. — The  unintention- 
al use  of  two  negatives  thereby 
destroying  the  negative  idea.  (/ 
did  not  have  no  money.) 

Drama. — A  composition  intended 
to  portray  life  or  character  by  rep- 
resenting characters  as  acting  and 
talking  on  a  stage. 

Editorial. — A  newspaper  article  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  or  policy  of 
the  paper  or  of  one  of  its  editors. 
It  comments  on,  rather  than  states, 
news. 

Ellipsis. — The  omission  of  a  word  or 
expression  not  necessary  to  the  uu' 
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derstanding  of  a  sentence.  {He 
liked  the  hat  I  icore  for  hat  that  I 
tcore.) 

Elliptical. — Having  something  omit- 
ted which  can  readily  be  under- 
stood from  the  content. 

Emphasis. — Special  stress  or  impor- 
tance given  to  parts  of  an  article 
or  to  certain  outstanding  words, 
phrases,  or  sentences. 

Enumeration. — A  method  of  ar- 
rangement in  which  no  particular 
order,  except  that  of  listing,  is 
used. 

Epic. — A  dignified  formal  poem 
telling  at  great  length  of  the 
achievements  of  great  personages, 
usually  racial  heroes. 

Epigram. — A  condensed  statement 
of  a  keen  or  shrewd  observation; 
a  short  sentence  containing  much 
thought. 

Essay. — A  composition  on  some 
special  subject,  aiming  to  give  in- 
formation or  entertainment. 

Etymology. — A  study  of  the  origin, 
the  classification,  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  words. 

Euphemism. — A  word  or  expression 
that  is  particularly  agreeable  or 
pleasing. 

Euphony. — Pleasantness  of  sound. 
In  rhetoric  the  principle  of  choos- 
ing words  for  agreeableness  of 
sound. 

Evidence. — That  which  tends  to 
prove  or  disprove  a  statement  or 
contention. 

Exclamation. — An  abrupt  expres- 
sion of  feeling  or  emotion.  In 
grammar,  an  interjection,  or  word 
expressing  sudden  emotion. 
(Pshaw!     What!) 

Exclamation  mark. — A  mark  of 
punctuation  (!)  indicating  sudden 
feeling  or  emotion. 


Expletive. — A  word  or  expression 
employed  for  emphasis  only,  as  an 
oath  or  exclamation;  a  word  or  ex- 
pression used  merely  for  rhetori- 
cal reasons. 

Exposition. — That  form  of  composi- 
tion that  aims  to  explain  or 
make    clear. 

Expository  description. — Descrip- 
tion that  appeals  to  the  under- 
standing rather  than  to  the  senses. 

Fable. — A  brief,  feigned  story  with 
a  moral,  usually  of  animals  rather 
than  of  people. 

Fallacy. — A  mistake  in  the  reasoning 
of  an  argument. 

Feature  Story. — A  newspaper  arti- 
cle not  giving  news  but  elab- 
orating in  an  entertaining  or 
informative  waj'  upon  some  fea- 
ture of  human  interest  in  the  news 
of  the  day. 

Fiction. — A  feigned  story;  novels 
and  romance.'. 

Figure  of  speech. — A  use  of  words 
in  a  sense  not  literal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  particular  effectiveness  or 
pleasingness. 

Fine  writing. — Pompous  or  extrava- 
gant writing;  over-use  of  high- 
sounding  words. 

Finite  verb. — A  verb  form  limited 
by  its  subject  as  to  person  and 
number.     See  Infinitive. 

First  person. — A  pronoun  or  noun 
is  said  to  be  in  the  first  person 
when  it  refers  to  the  speaker  or 
writer.      (7,  tee,  me,  us,  our.) 

Folk  tale. — A  story  or  legend  of 
unknown  origin. 

Foot. — In  poetry  a  measure, or  group 
of  syllables  forming  a  time  unit. 
See  Anapest,  Iambus,  Dactyl, 
Trochee. 

Friendship  letter.— A  letter  between 
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friends,  not  concerned  with  busi- 
ness. 

Gender. — A  property  of  words  in- 
dicating the  sex  or  lack  of  sex 
in  those  things  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

Genitive  case. — A  case  form  indicat- 
ing possession  or  origin. 

Gerund. — A  verbal  form  used  as  a 
noun  and  taking  modifiers  as  a 
noun.  (He  is  noted  for  swim- 
ming the  English  Channel.) 

Good  use. — A  word  is  said  to  be  in 
"good  use"  when  it  is  used  by  the 
best  speakers  and  writers. 

Grammar. — The  combined  science 
and  art  treating  of  the  forms  of 
words  and  their  use  in  sentences. 

Grammatical  error. — A  violation  of 
the  laws  of  sentence  construction. 
(See  Solecism.) 

Heading. — The  part  of  a  letter, 
usually  placed  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner,  which  gives  the 
writer's  address  and  the  date. 

Historical  novel. — A  prose  narra- 
tive of  length  based  upon  events 
or  persons  prominent  in  history. 

Historical  present. — The  present 
tense  used  for  the  purpose  of 
vividness  in  telling  of  past  events. 

Homonym. — A  word  having  the 
same  sound  as  another  word. 
(Steel,  steal.) 

Human  interest. — The  combined 
interests  that  a  normal  human 
being  has.  The  terra  "human 
interest"  is  used  to  designate  an 
appeal  or  an  incident  or  thing 
that  has  great  power  to  attract 
the  attention  and  hold  tiie  in- 
terest of  people. 

Hymn. — A  song  of  praise  intended 
to  be  sung  in  religious  worship. 


Hyperbole. — A  figure  of  speech 
securing  emphasis  by  exaggera- 
tion or  overstatement.  (He  stood 
as  firm  as  the  mountains.) 

Hyphen, — A  mark  of  punctuation 
(-)  to  show  connection  between 
two  words  or  syllables. 

Iambus. — A  two-syllable  verse  foot 
or  measure  containing  one  un- 
stressed syllable  followed  by  a 
stressed  syllable.  (To-day  is  an 
iambic  word.) 

Idealistic  novel. — A  prose  narrative 
of  length  presenting  life  as  it  is 
imagined  to  be.  See  Realistic 
novel. 

Idiom. — An  expression  of  irregular 
grammatical  construction  whose 
meaning  cannot  be  arrived  at 
through  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  individual  words.  ( How 
are  you  ?  and  get  up  (for  arise)  are 
idioms.) 

Imperative  mode. — The  verb  form 
indicating  command  or  entreaty. 
(Shut  the  door.) 

Imperfect  reference. — The  failure 
of  a  pronoun  or  participle  to  refer 
definitely  to  its  antecedent. 

Impropriety. — An  unapproved  usage 
in  speech;  an  undignified  or  un- 
accepted form. 

Indention. — The  setting  in  of  a 
printed  or  written  line  from  the 
established  margin. 

Independent  clause. — A  member  of 
a  compound  or  complex  sentence 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  any 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence to  make  its  meaning  clear. 
(/  am  going  to  the  fair,  even  though 
you  have  asked  me  not  to.) 

Indicative  mode. — That  form  of  the 
verb  that  represents  a  state  of 
being  or  an  act  as  a  fact,  and  not 
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as  a  fact  merely  thought  of,  or 
supposed. 

Indirect  discourse. — The  repeating 
of  the  thought  of  a  person  spoken 
about  without  using  his  words. 
(Mary  said  she  could  not  come.) 
See  Direct  discourse. 

Indirect  object. — The  word  denot- 
ing the  person  or  thing  to  whom 
or  for  whom  the  action  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb.  (He  gave 
me  a  dime.) 

Inductive  reasoning. — Reasoning 
that  proceeds  from  particular  in- 
stances and  examples  to  conclu- 
sions. 

Infinitive. — A  verb  form  naming  an 
action,  usually  without  linking  it 
with  a  subject.  It  is  used  as  a 
noun  but  may  take  an  object  and 
adverbial  modifiers.  After  verbs 
of  thinking  and  saying  it  fre- 
quently has  a  subject  in  the  ob- 
jective case.     See  Finite  verb. 

Inflection. — Change  in  the  form  of 
words  to  mark  case,  person, 
number,  gender,  tense,  voice, 
mode,  or  comparison. 

Instances  and  examples. — A  method 
of  developing  paragraphs  by 
giving  instances  and  examples  of 
the  topic  thought. 

Interjection. — A  word  expressing  an 
emotional  impulse,  usually  not 
connected  grammatically  with 
the  sentence.  (Alas!  pshaic!)  See 
Exclamation. 

Interlude. — A  short  play  or  enter- 
tainment between  the  acts  of  a 
play. 

Interrogative. — A  word  used  in  ask- 
ing questions.   (Who?  what?  why?) 

Intransitive. — Expressing  an  act 
which  ends  in  itself  and  does  not 
carry  over  to  an  object. 

Introductory  address. — That  part  of 


a  letter,  usually  placed  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  but  below 
the  heading,  giving  the  intended 
reader's  name,  title,  and  address. 

Inversion. — Any  change  in  the  nor- 
mal sentence  order. 

Irony. — A  figure  of  speech  in  which 
the  meaning  intended  is  opposite 
to  that  expressed. 

Layout. — A  rough  drawing  to  in- 
dicate the  location  of  the  parts 
of  an  advertisement. 

''Lead." — The  first  part  of  a  news 
story,  giving  the  essentials  of  the 
news  contained  in  the  story. 

Legend. — \  popular  historical  story 
which  cannot  be  definitelv  veri- 
fied. 

Lingo. — Dialect;  a  characteristic  but 
unapproved  usage. 

Literary  description. — A  description 
appealing  to  one's  power  to  image; 
as  opposed  to  expository  descrip- 
tion, which  appeals  to  one's  under- 
standing. 

Loose  construction. — Any  type  of 
sentence  arrangement  that  scat- 
ters the  reader's  attention  instead 
of  concentrating  it  upon  the  chief 
thought  of  the  sentence. 

Loose  sentence. — A  sentence  in 
which  the  main  thought  is  com- 
pleted before  the  sentence  comes 
to  an  end;  a  sentence  in  which 
subordinate  thoughts  follow  the 
main  thought. 

Lyric. — A  short  poem  expressive 
of  an  emotion  or  feeling. 

Manual. — A  handbook  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  to  study  or  investiga- 
tion, or  to  the  performance  of 
some  complicated  act. 

Manuscript. — Written  or  type- 
written material,  as  opposed  to 
printed  material. 
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Margin. — A  border  or  edge;  speci- 
fically the  part  of  a  page  sur- 
rounding the  written  or  printed 
part. 

Metaphor. — A  figure  of  speech  in 
which  a  likeness  is  implied  rather 
than  expressed.  (Smith  plowed 
through  the  opposing  team.) 

Meter. — The  arrangement  of  syl- 
lables in  verse  to  produce  rhythm. 

Mode  or  mood. — Variation  in  form 
of  a  verb  to  indicate  variation  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  is  thought  of. 
(See  Indicative  mode,  and  Sub- 
junctive mode.) 

Modifier. — A  word  limiting  or  quali- 
fying the  meaning  of  another 
word.  (The  green  car  raced 
wildly  around  the  track.) 

Morality  play. — A  type  of  drama  in 
which  the  actors  represent  per- 
sonal qualities  or  abstractions 
such  as  goodness,  purity,  death, 
and  vice. 

Narration. — That  form  of  composi- 
tion aiming  to  interest  a  hearer  or 
reader  in  incidents  or  events. 

News. — The  account  of  a  recent 
event. 

News  story. — An  article  in  a  news- 
paper whose  purpose  it  is  to  give 
a  report  of  a  recent  event. 

Nominative. — The  case  of  a  noun  or 
pronoun  used  as  the  subject  of  a 
finite  verb,  as  a  predicate  noun 
referring  to  the  subject,  or  in 
apposition  to  either. 

Non-restrictive. — Not  limiting  the 
extent  of.  Said  of  phrases  and 
clauses  that  describe  but  do  not 
limit  or  identify.  (This  is  John 
Bales,  who  was  not  present  last 
week.) 

Noun. — A   word  naming  a  person. 


place,    thing,    or    idea.     (Esther, 

Africa,  fan,  freedom.) 
Noun  clause. — A  clause  used  in  a 

sentence  as  a  noun.    (What  he  said 

made  everybody  laugh.) 
Novel. — A  long  prose  narrative  in 

which    fictitious    characters    and 

actions   are   made   to   seem  real. 

The    novel    deals    largely    with 

probable  people  and  events.     See 

Romance. 
Numeral   adjective. — An    adjective 

indicating  number.     {One,   three, 

few,  many.) 

Ode. — A  short  poem  of  dignified 
sentiment.  The  ode  is  suited  for 
musical  setting. 

One-draft  writing. — Writing  with- 
out revision. 

Optative. — Expressing  a  wish. 

Oration. — A  dignified  speech  de- 
livered on  a  special  occasion. 

Outline. — An  arrangement  of  topics 
or  sentences  upon  which  a  speaker 
or  writer  develops  his  composition. 

Paragraph  of  fact. — A  paragraph 
built  up  of  facts,  as  opposed  to 
one  built  up  of  reasons. 

Paragraph  of  thought. — A  para- 
graph built  up  of  reasons  or 
causes  and  effects. 

Paragraph  thought. — A  thought 
lending  itself  to  complete  develop- 
ment in  a  single  paragraph. 

Parallel  construction. — The  placing 
of  parallel  ideas  or  thoughts  in 
parallel  grammatical  construc- 
tions; balancing  a  word  with  a 
word,  a  phrase  with  a  phrase,  and 
a  clause  with  a  clause. 

Parentheses. — Upright  curves  (  ) 
within  which  writers  or  printers 
inclose    material    not    grammati- 
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cally  connected  with  the  sentence. 
See  Brackets. 

Participial  phrase. — A  phrase  in- 
troduced by  a  participle. 

Participle. — A  verb  form  used  both 
as  a  verb  and  as  an  adjective. 

Particulars  and  details. — A  method 
of  paragraph  development  by  in- 
cluding particulars  and  details 
until  the  paragraph  thought  is 
clear. 

Part  of  speech. — One  of  the  classes 
into  which  words  are  divided. 
(Xoun,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb, 
adverb,  etc.) 

Passive  voice. — The  form  of  a 
transitive  verb  which  makes  its 
subject  the  object  or  receiver  of  its 
action.  (The  boy  was  hit  by  a 
snowball.) 

Period. — A  mark  of  punctuation  (.) 
mainly  used  after  declarative 
sentences  and  abbreviations. 

Periodic  sentence. — A  sentence 
whose  principal  thought  is  not 
completed  until  the  end  of  the 
sentence  is  reached. 

Person. — The  forms  or  modifica- 
tions of  words  indicating  the  person 
speaking,  spoken  to,  or  spoken 
about. 

Personal  pronoun. — A  pronoun  in- 
dicating whether  one  is  referring 
to  a  person  who  is  speaking, 
spoken  to,  or  spoken  about.  (7, 
we,  you,  he,  it,  they,  etc.) 

Personification. — A  figure  of  speech 
in  which  things  are  endowed  with 
human  attributes  or  characteris- 
tics. 

Persuasion. — That  form  of  com- 
position aiming  to  move  people  to 
action  or  decision. 

Phrase. — A  group  of  related  words 
not  so  complete  in  thought  as  a 
clause    or    sentence;    used    in    a 


sentence    as    a    part    of    speech. 
(He  went  over  the  mountain.) 

Phraseology. — The  choice  of  words, 
or  mode  of  expression.  See  Dic- 
tion. 

Pleonasm. — The  use  of  more  words 
than  are  necessary  for  clearness. 
See  Redundancy. 

Plot. — The  chief  action  incidents  of 
a  story  in  their  logical  relation- 
ships. 

Plural. — The  form  of  a  word  de- 
noting more  than  one  person  or 
thing.      (Boys,  trees.) 

Possessive  case. — The  case  form  of 
a  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  pos- 
session.     (Mary's,  ours,  his.) 

Potential  mode. —  A  verb  form  em- 
phasizing possibility  or  obligation, 
using  may,  can,  might,  could, 
should,  and  tcould. 

Precision. — Exactness  in  the  use  of 
words. 

F*redicate. — The  words  of  a  sen- 
tence which  express  what  is  said 
of  a  subject. 

Predicate  adjective. — An  adjective 
used  to  complete  the  sense  of  the 
predicate.      (George  is  reliable.) 

Predicate  noun. — A  noun  used  tc 
complete  the  sense  of  the  pred- 
icate or  to  describe  or  define  the 
subject.      (Wilson  was  president.) 

Premise. — An  assumed  proposition 
used  as  a  basis  for  argument. 

Preposition. — A  word  having  a  mean- 
ing of  position,  direction,  time,  or 
other  relation,  used  to  connect  a 
noun  or  pronoun  with  some  other 
word.     (Of,  toward,  until,  out.) 

Prepositional  phrase. — A  phrase  in- 
troduced by  a  preposition.  (After 
dark,  in  the  sky.) 

Pre-vision. — Planning,  looking  over, 
and  organizing  in  advance. 

Progressive   form   of   verb. — That 
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form  of  verb  which  represents  an 
action  as  under  way. 

Pronoun. — A  word  used  instead  of, 
and  taking  the  place  of,  a  noun. 
( lie,  she,  I,  it.) 

Proof. — A  trial  impression  from 
type,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rection or  revision. 

Proof  reading. — The  correcting  of 
proof. 

Proper  adjective. — An  adjective  de- 
rived from  a  proper  noun. 
{French,  American,  Russian.) 

Proper  noun. — A  noun  distinguish- 
ing an  individual  from  others  in  the 
same  class.  {James,  Chicago, 
France.) 

Propriety. — Conformity  to  correct 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  usage. 
See  Impropriety. 

Provincialism. — X  word  or  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  a  certain  local- 
ity. 

Question  mark. — A  mark  of  punctu- 
ation  (.^)  used  at  the  end  of  a 
question  or  within  parentheses  to 
indicate  doubt  or  question. 

Quotation. — Words  repeated  exactly 
as  they  were  originally  spoken  or 
written. 

Quotation  marks. — Marks  of  punc- 
tuation ("  ")  indicating  that  the 
material  inclosed  is  quoted. 

Realistic  novel. — A  novel  presen- 
ting life  as  it  is  actually  lived.  See 
Idealistic  novel. 

Redundancy.— The  use  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary.  See 
Pleonasm. 

Refutation. — Disproof  of  the  argu- 
ments of  an  opponent  in  debate. 

Relative  pronoun. — A  pronoun  used 
both  as  a  {)ronoun  and  as  a  con- 
nective. (This  is  the  girl  \cho  won 
the  first  prize  in  music.) 


Resolving  forces. — The  persons  or 
powers  in  a  drama  which  bring 
about  the  end  or  resolution. 

Restrictive.^ — Limiting  the  meaning 
or  extent  of.  Said  of  clauses  and 
phrases  whose  chief  purpose  it  is 
to  limit  or  identify.  (The  boys 
ihal  are  injured  will  not  be  allowed 
to  play.) 

Revision. — Looking  back  over.  Ip 
composition,  the  process  of  cor- 
recting and  rearranging  material 
already  in  the  form  of  composi- 
tion. 

Rhythm. — A  movement  in  word 
sounds  occasioned  by  the  regular 
or  irregular  succession  of  stressed 
syllables. 

Rime.— A  similarity  in  ending 
sounds  of  two  or  more  words. 
For  two  words  to  rime  the  vowel 
sounds  of  the  last  accented  syllable 
and  the  following  consonantal 
sounds  must  be  the  same.  The 
preceding  consonantal  sounds  must 
be  different. 

Romance. — A  narrative,  usually 
shorter  than  a  novel,  character- 
ized by  adventure  and  improbable 
characters  and  incidents. 

Romantic  novel. — A  novel  having 
the  characteristics  of  a  romance. 

Salutation. — That  part  of  a  letter 
formally  addressing  the  reader  of 
the  letter,  usually  placed  just 
below  the  introductory  address. 
(My  dear  Sir:  Dear  James:) 

Scansion. — The  act  of  going  through 
poetry  foot  by  foot  to  distinguish 
the  meter  or  rhythm. 

Second  person. — A  pronoun  or 
noun  is  said  to  be  in  the  second 
person  when  it  refers  to  the  person 
spoken  to.     (  Yon,  thou.) 

Semicolon. — A  mark  of  punctuation 
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(;)  used  witliin  a  sentence  to  in- 
dicate divisions  more  important 
than  those  separated  by  commas. 

Sentence. — A  group  of  related  words 
having  a  subject  and  a  predicate 
and  expressing  a  relationship  be- 
tween substantive  and  attributive 
ideas. 

Short  story. — A  prose  narrative 
varying  between  1,500  and  10,000 
words  in  length  and  usually  telling 
of  critical  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
characters. 

Simile. — A  figure  of  speech  that 
likens  one  thing  to  another,  ex- 
pressing rather  than  implying  the 
likeness.  {He  runs  like  a  deer.) 
See  Metaphor. 

Simple  sentence. — A  sentence  con- 
taining but  one  clause  or  statement 
of  relationship. 

Singular. — The  form  of  word  denot- 
ing only  one  person  or  thiug. 
{Boy,  cat,  she.) 

Slang. — Popular  but  unapproved 
Mse  of  words  in  strange  or  unusual 
senses,  usually  originating  among 
followers  of  national  or  popular 
sports  and  pastimes. 

Solecism. — An  expression  or  use  of 
words  in  violation  of  tli«  standard 
idiom  or  the  rules  of  grammar. 
{Between  you  and  I.) 

Sonnet. — A  verse  form  of  fourteen 
five-foot  iambic  lines,  usually 
divided  into  groups  of  eight  and 
six  lines.  The  rime  scheme  is  defi- 
nite and  intricate. 

Specific  word. — A  word  that  indi- 
cates a  particular  thing  rather 
than  a  general  one.  {Greyhound, 
bulldog,  and  cur  are  more  specific 
than  dog.  Strut,  stagger,  and  march 
are  more  specific  than  tcalk.) 

Split  infinitive. — An  infinitive  with 
a  modifier  between  the  to  and  the 


verb  form.  {To  gladly  hear.) 
The  split  infinitive  is  a  violation  of 
good  usage. 

Spondee. — A  verse  foot  of  two  long 
syllables. 

Strong  verb. — A  verb  that  forms 
its  past  tense,  or  preterit,  by 
changing  the  root  vowel.  {See, 
sate,  seen.) 

Style. — The  manner  of  speech  or 
writing;  mode  of  expression. 

Subject. — The  word  or  words  rep- 
resenting that  of  which  anything 
is  said. 

Subjunctive  mode. — The  form  of 
verb  indicating  that  the  action  or 
state  expressed  is  not  set  forth  as 
a  fact  but  as  a  supposition. 

Subordinate  clause. — See  Depen- 
dent clause. 

Subordinating  conjunction. — A  con- 
junction connecting  sentence  ele- 
ments of  unequal  rank.  (//,  lest, 
91  nee.) 

SuflBx. — Letters  or  syllables  added 
to  the  end  of  words  to  modify  the 
meanings. 

Suggestiveness. — The  quality  that 
results  in  extraordinary  stimu- 
lation of  thought.  Said  of  words 
used  with  unusual  power  of  such 
stimvdation. 

Syllogism. — A  scheme  of  argument 
consisting  of  a  major  premise,  a 
minor  premise,  and  a  conclusion. 
Hard  workers  always  succeed. 
(major  premise)  John  is  a  hard 
worker,  (minor  premise)  John 
will  succeed,     (conclusion) 

Synonym. — A  word  having  a  mean- 
ing similar  to  that  of  another  word 
(See  Antonyms.) 

Tautology. — Needless  repetition  of 
words.  (Visible  to  the  eye.)  See 
Redundancy. 
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Tense. — Change  in  the  form  of  verbs 
to  mark  distinctions  of  time. 

Testimonial  evidence. — The  evi- 
dence of  persons  as  opposed  to  the 
evidence  of  things. 

Theme. — A  short  composition  writ- 
ten usually  for  practice  and  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  writing. 

Third  person. — A  pronoun  or  noun 
is  said  to  be  in  the  third  person 
when  it  refers  to  the  person  spoken 
of.     {She,  he,  it.) 

Topic  thought. — The  statement  up- 
on which  a  paragraph  is  built, 
or  from  which  it  is  elaborated. 

Tradition. — A  custom  of  long  stand- 
ing, or  a  story  connected  with  such 
a  custom.     See  Legend. 

Tragedy. — A  drama  in  which  the 
chief  character  or  characters  meet 
death  or  overwhelming  defeat. 

Transition. — Change;  moving  from 
one  subject  or  phase  of  a  subject 
to  another. 

Transitive. — Expressing  an  act 
that  passes  over  to  an  object. 

Trochee. — A  verse  foot  of  two  sylla- 
bles, the  first  stressed  and  the 
second  unstressed.  {Nation  is  a 
trochaic  word.) 


resented  as  occurring  in  one 
place  and  within  one  day  and  that 
irrelevant  matter  be  excluded 
from  the  plot. 

Unity. — The  principle  of  oneness 
demanding  the  exclusion  of  all 
unrelated  or  irrelevant  matter. 

Usage. — The  customary  and  es- 
tablished use  of  words  or  mode  of 
expression. 

Verb. — A  word  that  expresses  action 
or  state  of  being.      {Run,  is.) 

Verbal. — A  verb  form  used  as  an- 
other part  of  speech.  See  In- 
finitive, Gerund,  Participle. 

Vividness. — That  quality  of  writing 
which  results  in  clear  and  powerful 
mental  images. 

Vocabulary. — A  list  of  words  used  or 
understood  by  an  individual. 

Voice. — Distinction  in  the  form  of  a 
verb  to  indicate  whether  the  sub- 
ject is  represented  as  acting  or 
being  acted  upon. 

Vowel. — A  letter  representing  a 
voiced  sound,  made  without  inter- 
ference or  stoppage  by  the  tongue, 
teeth,  or  lips.  {A,  e,  i,  o,  and  u 
are  vowels.)     See  Consonant. 


Unities. — Principles  governing  the 
writing  of  drama  which  were 
developed  by  the  French  classical 
school  and  which  demanded  that 
the  action  of  a  play  should  be  rep- 


Weak  verb. — A  regular  verb;  one 
that  forms  its  past  tense,  or 
preterit,  by  adding  ed,  d,  or  t. 
{Kill,  killed;  relate,  related;  spell, 
spelled,  or  spelt.) 
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Addition,  relationship  of,  147-148. 

Adjective  and  adverb,  106-108. 

Adverbial  relationships,  152-154. 

Advertisements,  7,  140,  341-347,  349, 
350,  352,  355. 

Advertising,  338-339. 

Advertising  English,  338,  339. 

Agreement,  91,  95;  errors  in,  91-94; 
exercises  in,  94,  95. 

Allegory,  the,  406. 

Alternation,  relationship  of,  149. 

Announcement  speech,  226-227. 

Answering  letters,  287. 

Antithesis,  421. 

Apostrophe,  80. 

Application,  letter  of,  275-277. 

Argument,  271,  374,  375,  376. 

Argumentation.  361,  374-388;  exer- 
cises in,  388;  examples  of,  383-386. 

Arrangement,  18-19,  287. 

Articulation  exercises,  213-216. 

Attracting  attention  (advertising),  351. 

Ballad,  the,  406. 

Breathing,  exercises  in,  212-213. 

Brief  making,  377-382. 

Business  conversation,  241-242. 

Business    letters,    14,    139,    247-280; 

parts   of   business   letter,    247-256; 

exercises  in,  277-280. 
Business  talks,  231-233. 

Capitalization,    68-70;    exercises    in, 

70-71. 
Case,  85-90;  errors  in,  85-89;  exercises 

in,  89-90. 
Cause  and  effect,  133-134. 
"Centering"  of  letters,  249-251. 
Characterization,  402-403. 
Choice  of  subject,  367-368. 
Circumstantial  evidence,  386-387. 
Clearness,  256-257,  355. 
Climax,  177. 


"Clincher,"  272,  350. 

Coherence,  13,  18,  22,  27.  126,  167. 

356,  417-418. 
Colloquialisms,  192-193. 
Colon,  72. 
Color,  413. 

Comma,  74r-78;  exercises  in,  78-79. 
Commodity  (advertising),  348. 
Comparison,  132-133. 
Composition,  1. 
Composition  thoughts,  120. 
Compound  sentence,  163-164. 
Concession,  153. 
Conciseness,  258-259. 
Concluding  remarks,  225. 
Conclusions,  17,  370-371,  398. 
Concrete  terms,  196-197. 
Conditional  clauses,  99,  154. 
Condolence  letters,  288-289. 
Congratulation  letters,  287-288. 
Consequence,  relationship  of,  148-149. 
Contrast,  relationship  of,  148. 
Conversation,  13,  238-242,  396. 
Coordinating  connectives,  155. 
Coordinating  relationships,    147-151, 

181;  exercises  in,  150-151. 
Copv,  339-340. 

Correction,  marks  of,  300-301,  303. 
Correctness,  49,  283-284. 
Courtesy,  259-260,  294. 

Dash,  79-80. 

Debate,  235-236. 

Description,  389,  407-424;  exercises 
in,  423-424;  examples  of,  410-411, 
415-416,  418-419;  uses  of,  408-409. 

Descriptive  paragraphs,  123-124,  136. 

Details,  409. 

Diagrams,  372. 

Dictionary,  use  of,  201-203. 

Discussion  of  main  speech,  237. 

Double  negative,  109. 

Doubling  the  final  consonant,  52, 
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Editorials,  325-331. 

Editorial  writers,  324. 

Editorial  writing,  324-325. 

Ei  and  ie,  54. 

Emphasis,    13,   23-27,   127,   173-178, 

401;   by  length  of  treatment,   25; 

bv  position,  24,  174-175. 
English,  360. 
Enumeration,  21. 
Envelope  address,  255. 
Epic,  the,  406. 
Errors  in  case  forms,  85-89;  exercises 

in,  89-90. 
Errors  in  grammar,  85-111. 
Evidence,  386-387. 
Evidence  of  Unity,  17-18. 
Exactness,  5,  6,  187. 
Exclamation  point,  72. 
Exposition,     360-374;    exercises    in, 

373-374. 
Expository  articles,  364-366,  368-370. 
Expository  description,  411-412. 

Feature  stories,  318-323. 
Feature  story  writing,  316-318. 
Figurative  language,  421. 
Figures  of  speech,  421-422. 
Final  draft,  45. 
Final  e,  53. 

Fine  writing,  193-194. 
First  person  narration,  395. 
Folk  tale,  the,  406. 
Force,  173-174. 
Formal  notes,  291-295. 
Formal  speaking,  222-237. 
Friendship  letters,  138,  281-297;  exer- 
cises in,  291,  296-297. 

Gerund,  89. 

Good  use,  189-190. 

Grammar,  85,  171;  errors  in,  85-111. 

Had  ought,  110. 

Heading  of  letters,  248,  253. 

High-school  newspapers,  332-335. 

"Historical  present,"  98. 

Hyperbole,  422. 

HjT^hen,  54-55. 

Idea,  143. 

Illogical  comparisons,  158-159. 

Improprieties,  192. 


Incidents,  390-391;  selection  of,  391- 

393;  order  of,  393. 
Incoherence,  167-168. 
Indicative  mode,  101. 
Infinitives,  88,  99. 
Informal  notes,  295-296. 
Informal  paragraphs,  135. 
Informal  speaking,  238-243. 
Information  getting,  34,  38,  363-364. 
Inquiry  letters,  264-267. 
Instances  and  examples,  131-132. 
Interrogation  point,  72. 
Intransitive  verbs,  102. 
Introduction,  letter  of,  268. 
Introductions,  17,  370-371,  398. 
Introductory  remarks,  224-225. 
Irony,  422. 

Irregular  verbs,  95-97. 
Is  where  and  is  when  clauses,  109-110. 

Kinds  of  composition,  1-2. 

Layout,  354. 

"Lead,"  307-309. 

Letter    writing,     247-280,     281-297; 

exercises  in,  277-280,  296-297. 
Ldke,  misused,  108-109. 
Limiting  subjects,  15. 
Listening,  240. 

Literary  description,  412-413. 
Loose    and    periodic   sentences,    165, 

175-176. 
Loose  construction,  171. 

Manuscript  preparation,  298-304. 

Marks  of  correction,  300-301,  303. 

Metaphor,  421. 

Metonymy,  422. 

Mode,  100-102. 

Modifiers,  placing  of,  169-170. 

Motion,  413. 

Movement,  396. 

Narration,  389,  390-407;  examples  of, 
394-395,  398-401,  403-405;  exer- 
cises in,  406-407. 

Narrative  paragraphs,  123-124,  135- 
136. 

Need  (advertising),  348-349. 

News,  306-307. 

Newspaper  English,  305;  paragraphs. 
123;  staff,  333-334;  style.  331-332, 
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News  storres,  137,  307-309,  310-315. 
News  writing,  305-337;  exercises  in, 

335-337. 
Nominating  speech,  229-231. 
Non-restrictive  clauses  and  phrases, 

75-76. 
Note-taking,  35-38. 
Nouns,  420. 
Novel,  the,  406. 

Objects  of  verbs  and  prepositions,  87. 

Omissions,  159. 

One-draft  writing,  45. 

One-person  story,  398. 

Oral  composition,  2,  3. 

Oral   English,   208-244;   exercises   in, 

217-222,  243-244. 
Oration,  235-236. 
Order  letters,  262-264. 
Organization,  13,  39. 

Paragraphing  (letters),  260,  289-290. 

Paragraph  length,  122-123;  material, 
125-126;  of  fact,  129;  of  thought, 
129;  sense,  124;  thoughts,  120-121, 
128. 

Paragraph  writing,  120-136;  exercises 
in,  136-142. 

Parallel  construction,  171-172,  177- 
178. 

Particulars  and  details,  130-131. 

Patriotic  speech,  236. 

Periodic  sentences,  165,  175-176. 

Period,  the,  71-73. 

Personal  tone,  290-291. 

Personification,  421. 

Persuasion,  271,  351-352. 

Place  order,  20. 

Plan,  10-14,  26,  371-372. 

Planning,  10,  353-354,  377-378;  ad- 
vantages of,  11,  12. 

Plot,  401-402. 

Plurals,  51-52. 

Point  of  contact,  271. 

Point  of  view,  416-417. 

Possessive,  formation  of,  54. 

Precision,  372-373. 

Predicate  complement,  86-87. 

Presentation  speech,  228-229. 

Pre-vision,  32. 

Promotion  speech,  236-237. 

Pronouns,  85. 


Proof  reading,  302-303. 
Public  address,  233-237. 
Punctuation,     66-81;     exercises     in, 
81-84. 

Questions    for    argumentation,    376- 

377. 
Quotation  marks,  80-81. 

Reader-mindedness,  4,  7,  26,  33,  199, 

366-367. 
Reading,  exercises  in,  217-222. 
Recitation  English,  242-243. 
Recommendation,  letter  of,  269-270. 
Reference,  imperfect,  168-169. 
Regular  verbs,  95. 
Relative  pronouns,  88-89. 
Restrictive  clauses  and  phrases,  75-76. 
Retardation,  396. 
Revision,  33,  42-46.  111-119,  180. 
Revision  in  spelling,  55-56. 
Roget's  Thesaurus,  Use  of,  203-204. 
Romance,  the,  406. 

Sales  letters,  270-275. 

School  manuscripts,  299-300. 

Selecting  material,  16,  284-285,  334. 

Semicolon,  73-74. 

Sentence:  business  of,  145;  coherence, 
167-173;  completeness,  156-160- 
emphasis,  173-179;  forming  effec- 
tive sentences,  143-185;  fragment? 
156-157;  kinds  of,  145-146;  short 
sentences,  179-180;  stringy  sen- 
tences, 162-163;  sentence  thoughts, 
120;  unitv,  161-167. 

Shall  and  will,  103-104. 

"Short-circuit"  copy,  353. 

Short  story,  the,  406. 

Should  and  would,  104-105. 

Simile,  421. 

"Simple-to-complex"  order,  20, 

Slang,  190-192. 

Sound,  413. 

Sources  of  information,  34-35. 

Speaker,  the,  210,  222-223. 

Speaking,  211-216,  222-237. 

Specific  words,  194-195. 

Speech  of  introduction,  227-228. 

Spelling:  discussion  of,  49-56;  exer- 
cises in,  64-65;  helps,  50-51;  lists, 
57-65;  rules,  51-55. 
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Statement  and  explanatioji,  relation- 
ship of,  149-150. 

Story,  390. 

Strong  verbs,  9G-97. 

Style,  ili,  !283,  331-332. 

Subject  of  verbs,  86. 

Subjunctive  mode,  101. 

Subordinating  clause,  151-152. 

Subordinating  connectives,  155-156. 

Subordinating  relationships,  151-156, 
181;  exercises  in,  154-156;  proper 
subordination,  164-165. 

Suggestiveness,  197-198,  419-420. 

Tense,  errors  in,  97-100. 
Tense  of  general  truths,  98. 
Thesaurus,  use  of  Roget's,  203-204. 
Thinking,  144-145. 
Third-person  narration,  395. 
Thought,  143. 
Time  order,  20. 
Tone,  356. 
Topics,  39-40,  239. 
Topic  sentence,  129. 
Topic  thoughts,  40-42,  121,  129,  130, 
134-135. 


Transition,  21-22. 
Transitive  verbs,  102. 

Unfinished  construction,  157. 

Unity,    13,    14-18,   27,    126,    161-167, 

289-290,  397,  414. 
Unrelated  thoughts,  161-162. 

Verb  forms,  95-106;  errors  in,  95-105; 

exercises  in,  105-106. 
Verbs,  use  of,  420. 
Vocabulary,  187,  188-189. 
Voice,  active  and  passive,  175. 
Voice  production,  211-216,  222. 

Want  ads,  357-358. 

Weak  verbs,  95. 

Wedding  announcement,  293. 

Wedding  invitation,  292. 

Will  and  Shall,  103-104 

Witness,  the,  386  ■  _ 

Word  choice,    186-206;   exercises   in, 

204-206,  260-262,  422 
Word  order,  175 
Would  and  Should,  104-105 
Writing,  33,  39-45 


